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City  warns  of  impact  on  trade  deficit  _ Consumer  body  recommends  total  avoidance 


EU  backs  beef  ban 


Owen  Bowcott,  Richard 
Thomas,  Stephen  Bates 
and  Geoffrey  Gibbs 


POLITICAL  rever- 
berations over 
the  BSE  crisis 
echoed  around 
the  globe  yester- 
day as  European 
Union  countries  slammed  the 
door  on  British  cattle  and  the 
World  Health  Organisation 
summoned  an  emergency 
meeting  on  the  disease. 

With  the  Consumers' 
Association  advising  people 
to  stop  eating  beef  altogether, 
experts  in  the  City  warned 
that  the  drop  in  exports 
would  widen  the  trade  deficit 
while  paying  compensation 
could  blow  a hole  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's finances. 

New  Zealand.  Singapore 
and  Finland  yesterday  joined 
Britains’  EU  neighbours,  in- 
cluding Spain.  France  and 
Germany,  In  boycotting  beef 
because  of  fears  that  it  could 
transmit  the  new  strain  of 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob  Disease. 

As  the  ban  spread,  the 
United  Kingdom  appeared  to 
be  on  a collision  course  with 
other  EU  member  states. 
Bowing  to  political  pressure, 
the  European  Commission 
yesterday  accepted  that  mem- 
ber countries  could  stop  im- 
ports unilaterally  cm  health 
grounds,  pending  a decision 
to  be  taken  on  Monday  by  sci- 
entific and  veterinary  repre- 
sentatives from  all  member 
states.  It  had  previously 
stated  that  such  bans  might 
be  illegal. 

By  last  night  12  EU 
coon  tries  had  banned  beef 
from  Britain  with  only  Ire- 
. land,  which  imports  scarcely 
any  British  beef,  and  Den- 
mark not  formally  doing  so. 

The  loss  of  beef  exports, 
currently  worth  £500  million 
a year,  and  replacement  with 
imported  meat  would  add  £1 
billion  to  the  UK's  trade  defi- 
cit, according  to  Adam  Cole, 
an  economist  at  brokers 
James  CapeL  But  if  all  cattle 
were  slaughtered,  making 
Britain  reliant  on  imported 
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milk,  the  effect  would  be ! 
closer  to  £6  billion.  ! 

Industry  experts  said  last 
night  that  a more  immediate 
concern  was  the  cost  of  com- 
pensating fanners  in  the 
event  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
entire  cattle  stock.  Most  econ- 
omists agreed  the  bill  would 
be  between  £8  billion  and  £12 
billion  at  current  market 
prices. 

In  Its- advice,  the  Consum- 
ers’ Association  warned  that 
those  “who  want  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  BSE  have  no  choice 
but  to  cut  out  beef  and  beef 
products  from  their  diet. 
There  is  currently  an  un- 
quantifiable  risk  in  eating 
beef.” 

Its  views  reflect  a growing 
suspicion  that  even  prime 
cuts  of  meat  as  well  as  offal, 
may  contain  some  BSE-in- 
fected material.  “Some  con- 
sumers will  decide  that  the 
risk  is  acceptable,  and  our  ad- 
vice to  them  is  that  they  can 
reduce  the  risk  by  only  eating 
‘muscle’  meat”  added  the 
association's  director,  Sheila 
McKechnie.  “Until  we  know 
that  BSE  is  eliminated  from 
all  stages  of  the  food  chain,  no 
one  can  guarantee  that  beef  is 
safe.” 

The  unease  within  the 
dairy  and  beef-rearing  com- 
munity manifested  itself 
when  several  hundred  farm- 
ers from  Devon.  Cornwall, 
Dorset  and  Somerset  packed 
into  a hastily  convened 
National  Farmers  Union 
meeting  at  Exeter  University 
yesterday  to  voice  complaints 
to  the  food  minister,  Angela 
Browning. 

It  would  have  been  “inde- 
fensible" for  the  Government 
not  to  have  made  public  the 
recommendations  from  its 
scientific  advisers  as  soon  as 
it  did,  Mrs  Browning,  who 
represents  Tiverton,  told 
them. 

“It  is  very  unfortunate  if 
the  Consumers'  Association 
is  giving  that  specific  ad- 
vice,” she  added.  “Our  scien- 
tific advisers  are  very  clear 
that  if  they  had  felt  the  need 
to  give  that  advice  they  would 
have  done  so.” 

Richard  McDonald,  director 
general  elect  of  the  NFU,  said 
calls  for  mass  slaughter  were 
“ludicrous,  unnecessary  and 
alarmist*’,  and  condemned 
the  actions  of  European  gov- 
ernments that  have  banned 
British  beef. 

But  the  World  Health 
Organisation's  European 
Centre  for  Environment  and 
Health,  in  Holland,  said  yes- 
terday it  would  call  an  imme- 
diate meeting  of  international 
experts  to  assess  the  public 
health  risks  of  BSE. 

At  the  same  time,  WHO  ex- 
perts in  Geneva  said  that 
there  was  no  scientific  justifi- 
cation for  countries  to  slap 
import  bans  on  British  beef. 
Dr.  Lindsay  Martinez,  head  of 
WHO’s  division  of  emerging 
diseases,  reassured  British 
and  other  consumers  that  the 
risk  of  contracting  a new  fatal 
degenerative  brain  disease  by 
eating  products  such  as  roast 
beef  and  steak  was  “abso- 
lutely remote’’. 

Bmf  erisia,  page  S;  How  truth 
was  butchered,  page  13 
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Carcases  of  prime  lamb  fill  the  window  display  at  Allen  the  butcher’s  in  Mayfair.  London 
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Chefs  see  crisis  as  retribution  for  cheapening  the  ‘king  of  meat’  to  feed  the  masses 

‘MavhAthp  anp  ruwi  sington  Place.  West  Lon-  been  buying  in  super-  “I  think  it's  been  a long  this  the  most  satisfying  of  now  be  replaced  by  ot 
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((D  EEF  is  a luxury  food 
D — it’s  not  supposed 
to  be  factory  farmed  so  that 
people  can  buy  it  cheaply,” 
says  Rowley  Leigh,  a top 
chef. 

Mr  Leigh,  who  presides 
over  the  kitchen  at  Ken- 
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sington  Place.  West  Lon- 
don, claims  he  is  not  a food 
snob.  He  just  thinks  beef  is  < 
the  king  of  meat  and  should 
only  be  available  to  those 
prepared  to  pay  a little 
extra. 

“There  is  nothing  like  a 
good  steak  from  a bullock 
which  has  been  grass- 
reared  and  allowed  to 
roam.  Like  good  wine,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  i 
slowly  and  mature  for! 
about  three  years  to  be  frill 1 
of  flavour." 

The  cheaper  beef  which 
the  majority  of  people  have 
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been  buying  in  super- 
markets only  gives  bull- 
ocks a bad  name.  “Maybe 
one  good  thing  to  come  oat 
of  this  BSE  scare  will  be 
that  the  price  goes  up  and 
we  will  only  be  able  to  buy 
good  quality  beef,”  says  Mr 
Leigh. 

Shaun  HilL  the  head  chef 
at  the  Merchant  House  in 
Ludlow,  Shropshire,  be- 
lieves there  was  an  eerie 
inevitability  abont  BSE:  a 
kind  of  biblical  retribution 
for  taking:  a great  British 
Sunday  lunch  and  turning 
it  into  leather. 
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Russia's  defence 
/ . minister  saW. 

his  army's  renewed 
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-.  . likely  to  intensity 
•.  next  week  ' 


“I  think  it's  been  a long 
time  coming,”  says  Mr  Hill. 
“People  close  their  eyes  to 
the  most  disgusting  aspect 
of  food  production  and  it  is 
abont  time  they  were  made 
to  think  about  what  is  done 
in  the  name  of  cheap  meat." 

In  his  view,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  a succulent  “well 
marbled”  piece  of  roast 
beef  just  waiting  to  be  cut. 

“It’s  always  been  the  cen- 
tral meat  in  the  British 
diet,  but  some  of  the  stuff 
on  offer  in  recent  years  has 
lacked  the  flavour  and  won- 
derful texture  that  makes 
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Glaxo  Weflcome's 
top  28  directors 
jacked  up  annua)  - 
salary  and  pension 
packages  worth 
more  than 
£16J2  million 


this  the  most  satisfying  of 
meat.” 

Mr  HiH  hopes  that,  after 
the  knee-jerk  reaction  dur- 
ing which  people  cut  down 
on  beef  consumption,  they 
will  be  more  discerning 
about  where  their  meat 
comes  from. 

“Maybe  this  will  be  just 
the  beginning,  and  after- 
wards we  will  start  to  think 
about  the  possible  dangers 
to  our  health  from  inten- 
sive pork  production  and 
battery  chickens." 

Lindsey  Bareham,  a food  1 
writer,  believes  beef  will 


Ray  Illingworth 
won  the  election 
for  England’s  • 
chairman  of  . 
selectors  after 
David  Graveney 
retired  hurt 


now  be  replaced  by  other 
meats.  “I  think  we  will  see 
more  variety  in  the  kind  of 
mince  being  offered  for  ex- 
ample." she  says. 

“It  will  also  have  a dra- 
matic effect  on  the  sale  of 
things  like  burgers  and 
other  processed  meats, 
which  I now  wont  let  my 
children  eat-  It’s  really  go- 
ing to  change  the  way  we 
view  food  — with  more 
people  demanding  to  know 
where  things  come  from 
and  being  prepared  to  pay 
more  for  organically  pro- 
duced products." 
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Paralysed 
rugby  player 
sues  referee 
for£1  million 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


- ’ I 


A RUGBY  player  para- 
lysed for  life  at  the  age 
of  17  after  a scrum  col- 
lapsed is  taking  the 
referee  to  the  High  Court  on 
Monday,  in  the  first  case  of  its 
irina  to  reach  the  courts  in 
Britain. 

Ben  Smoldon,  now  aged  21, 
former  captain  of  Sutton 
Coldfield  Colts,  is  seeking 
more  than  £i  Million  compen- 
sation from  the  referee, 
Michael  Nolan,  and  an  oppos- 
ing player,  Thomas 
Whitworth,  for  injuries  suf- 
fered during  a Sutton  Cold- 
field v.  Burton  upon  Trent 
Colts  match  In  October  1991. 

Edward  Grayson,  a barris- 
ter and  expert  on  the  law  of 
sport  said:  “If  this  case  suc- 
ceeds, the  consequences  for 
referees  in  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  will  be  horrendous. 
Who’s  going  to  referee  a 
match  if  they're  going  to  be 
sued  if  there’s  an  accident?” 

Mr  Qrayson,  author  of 
Sport  and  the  Law,  added: 
“Schools,  and  schoolmasters 
who  do  the  job  mi  a voluntary 
basis,  coaid  be  at  risk  as  well 
It  could  also  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  schools  to  get 
I insurance.” 

Mr  Smoldon  was  playing  In 
his  usual  position  as  hooker 
when  a scrum  ordered  by  Mr 
Nolan  collapsed  for  the  third 
time  and  he  broke  his  neck. 
He  accuses  Mr  Nolan,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Staffordshire  Soci- 
ety ctf  Rugby  Football  Union 
Referees,  of  failing  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  game  and 
properly  to  control  the  match 
so  as  not  to  expose  players  to 
unnecessary  risk. 

He  alleges  that  Mr  Nolan 
committed  numerous 
breaches  of  the  rugby  laws 
and  allowed  scrams  to  col- 
lapse repeatedly. 

The  referee  is  accused  of 
negligence  in  failing  to  ex- 
plain to  the  front  rows  how 


scrums  should  be  set,  failing 
to  stop  players  deliberately 
collapsing  scrums  or  to  order 
aft  offending  players,  and  not 
being  physically  fit  enough  to 
control  the  match  properly. 

Mr  Smoldon  son  of  Sutton 
Coldfield's  chairman,  Roger 
Smoldon,  claims  that  a touch 
Judge  and  first  aid  man  at  the 
match,  Robert  Shingles, 
warned  Mr  Nolan  that  some- 
one would  be  hurt  in  the  front 
row  unless  the  referee  acted. 

Mr  Whitworth,  a prop  for- 
ward for  Burton  upon  Trent 
Colts,  is  accused  of  causing 
the  front  rows  of  the  third 
scrum  to  collapse. 

Papers  filed  in  the  lawsuit 
allege  that  the  Burton  player 
wilfully  and  repeatedly 
caused  scrums  to  collapse 
during  the  match,  and  that  he 
disengaged  from  the  third 
scrum  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  causing  another 
player  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
tatting  Mr  Smoldon  with  him. 

If  a judge  decides  that  both 
men  were  negligent,  liability 
for  the  damages  will  be  appor- 
tioned between  them. 

Mr  Smoldon’s  solicitor, 
Terry  Lee,  a partner  in  the 
south  London  firm.  Evill  and 
Coleman,  said  his  client's  in- 
juries were  worth  “well  over 
£1  million." 

Mr  Smoldon,  now  a philoso- 
phy student,  is  paralysed 
from  the  shoulders  down,  and 
has  no  bowel  or  bladder  con- 
troLHe  is  also  prone  to  upper 
respiratory  tract  infections. 

He  suffers  from  depression 
as  a result  of  his  injuries,  loss 
of  his  independence,  and  in- 
ability to  take  part  in  sports. 

The  RFU  is  backing  the  ref- 
eree, who  is  represented  by 
Davis  Arnold  Cooper,  solici- 
tors to  the  RFLTs  insurers. 

The  RFU  said  its  solicitors 
had  advised  it  not  to  discuss 
the  case  before  it  came  to 
court 

In  a similar  case  In  natiRdu, 
the  referee  was  exonerated, 
and  a case  in  Australia  was 
settled  out  of  court. 
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‘Today  is 
the  start  of 
recovery* 


Ei-fend  (Houston 


THE  headmaster  of 
Dunblane  primary 
school  promised  yes- 
terday that  it  would 
recover  from  the  shooting  in 
which  16  pupils  and  one 
teacher  died. 

A still  emotional  Ron 
Taylor  spoke  briefly  to  joui> 
nalists  outside  the  school, 
which  was  reopening  after 
Thomas  Hamilton's  attack  on 
the  primary  one  gym  class 
last  Wednesday. 

Police  havered  In  the  back- 
ground as  a steady  stream  of 
often  tearful  parents  and  rela- 
tives delivered  children  for  a 
half-day  of  informal  classes. 
Many  adults  took  up  the  invi- 
tation to  spend  at  least  part  of 
the  morning  in  the  school. 

The  bullet-riddled  assembly 
hall  where  Hamilton  shot 
teacher  Gwen  Mayor  and  her 
pupils  remained  cordoned  off. 

Mr  Taylor  said:  “The  evil 
that  came  last  week  is  gone. 
The  children  return  to  school 
today,  and  it  is  a very  impor- 
tant day  for  us  because  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  our 
recovery.  And  you  mark  my 
words:  we  will  recover,  I 
promise  you  that.” 

Police  and  volunteer  lorry 
drivers  had  discreetly  cleared 
the  approaches  to  the  school 
of  hundreds  of  bouquets 
which  reflected  the  interna- 
tional sense  of  outrage  at 
Dunblane's  tragedy.  Inside, 
counsellors  and  psychologists 
were  on  hand  to  help  children 
or  adults  distressed  by  revis- 
iting the  scene. 

The  school  board  chairman. 
Mike  Robbins,  estimated  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  school's  700 
pupils  had  turned  up.  “The 
teachers  are  attempting  to  fol- 


low as  normal  a routine  as 
possible.  They  are  obviously 
answering  any  questions  chil- 
dren have  in  relation  to  the 
incident  and  are  dealing  with 
it  as  sensitively  as  possible.’' 

Earlier.  Mr  Robbins  had 
warned  that  children  were  al- 
ready displaying  signs  of 
stress-  Mr  Taylor  preferred  to 

highlight  more  encouraging 
symptoms. 

“I’ve  been  walking  around 
the  school  this  morning  and  I 
came  across  a group  of  chil- 
dren who  were  laughing  and 
joking  together.  I went  round 
another  corner  and  I found 
another  couple  of  Kids  who 
were  arguing.  Normality  is  j 
returning."  , 1 

Police  said  it  was  likely 
there  would  be  a guard  on  the  i 
school  until  the  Easter  holi- 
days began.  “We  want  to  pro- 
vide an  element  of  security,  to 
manage  discreetly  the  wor- 
ries of  the  children."  None  of 
the  policemen  on  duty  is 
understood  to  be  armed. 

The  council  spokeswoman 
said  that  the  long-term  secu- 
rity of  the  primary  school 
would  be  decided  by  the  new 
Stirling  council  which  takes 
office  next  month. 

The  Dunblane  Fund  has 
passed  the  £100,000  mark. 
Michael  Forsyth,  the  Scottish 
Secretary,  has  promised  to 
consider  help  for  a proposal 
to  commemorate  the  victims 
with  a community  hall  and 
sports  centre.  The  Idea  was 
welcomed  by  George  Robert- 
son. the  shadow  Scottish  sec- 
retary. “If  we  can  move  for- 
ward and  build  a lasting 
memorial . . . that  would  take 
the  children  away  from  the 
evil  presence  of  types  like 
Thomas  Hamilton,  th«»n  well 
have  done  something  for 
future  generations."  he  said. 
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JUctX  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 


THE  Elysee  Palace  creche 
yesterday  gained  a new 
recruit  when  a baby  boy 


Elizabeth  Forsyth,  former  aide  to  Asil  Nadir,  is  escorted  from  the  Old  Bailey  yesterday  after  being  found  guilty  erf  handling  stolen  goodsPHcrroGfMm  jst  moore 


Verdict  on  aide  puts  Nadir  in  the  frame 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  former  banker  Eliza- 
beth Forsyth  was  con- 
victed at  the  Old  Bailey 
yesterday  of  laundering  al- 
most £400.000  stolen  by  her 
former  employer.  Asil  Nadir, 
from  his  public  company 
Polly  Peck  International 
She  was  found  guilty  of  two 
charges  of  handling  stolen 
property  worth  £393,050.  Ju- 
rors convicted  her  on  major- 
ities of  ll-l  on  both  counts. 


Forsyth,  aged  59,  from 
Great  Dunmow,  Essex,  was 
remanded  in  custody  by  Mr 
Justice  Tucker  for  pre-sen- 
tence reports. 

Rejecting  a defence  applica- 
tion for  bail,  he  warned  her  to 
be  under  “no  illusion  as  to  the 
likely  nature  of  the  sentence”. 

She  will  be  sentenced  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  probably  in  three 
weeks'  time. 

Her  conviction  marks  the 
end  of  the  first  full-dress 
criminal  trial  resulting  from 
tiie  1990  collapse  of  Nadir’s 


Polly  Peck  trading  empire 
with  debts  estimated  at  more 

than  £2  billion. 

Now  the  spotlight  shifts . 
back  to  Nadir,  who  fled  Brit- 
ain in  spring  1993  claiming  he 
could  not  expect  a fair  trial  on 
the  £30  million-worth  of  fraud 
and  theft  charges  upon  which 
he  had  been  arraigned.  For- 
syth’s conviction  implicates 
hfan  in  stealing  money  from 
his  London- based  East  Medi-  i 
terra  nean  electronics  and 
foodstuffs  group,  and  sup- ! 
ports  the  Crown's  claim  that 


there  was  criminality  at  the 
heart  of  Polly  Peck. 

Jurors  were  told  that  before 
they  could  find  Forsyth  guilty 
the  Crown  had  first  to  prove 
that  Nadir  stole  the  money . 

Nadir  is  currently  based  in 
northern  Cyprus,  with  which 
Britain  has  no  extradition 
treaty.  The  Guardian  has 
learned  that  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office  expects  him  to 
remain  on  the  island  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

However,  it  does  not  intend 
to  abandon  the  case  against 


him.  It  is  believed  that 
Nadir’s  sophisticated  lifestyle 
may  tempt  him  to  cross  a 
frontier  into  a European 
Union  or  other  friendly 
country,  from  which  he  can 
be  extradited. 

Forsyth  met  Nadir  when, 
during  tiie  mid-1980s,  she -was 
working  in  the  Mayfoir  office 
of  Citibank,  with  special  res- 
ponsibility for  wealthy  cli- 
ents. In  1987,  she  joined  him 
as  personal  financial  officer, 
although  she  was  never  an 
employee  of  Polly  Peck. 


I recruit  when  a baby  boy 
was  born  to  Claude  Chirac, 
who  is  single  end  works  for 
her  father,  France's 
president. 

The  presidential  palace 
would  not  confirm  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  71b  9oz 
boy,  who  Was  born  in  Paris  at 
llam.  but  he  is  widely  known 
to  be  Thierry  Key,  a former 
French  judo  champion. 

The  child  was  born  as  Pres- 
ident Jacques  Chirac  was  pre- 
senting a L£gion  d*Honneur 
to  his  former-  press  attache, 
Lydie  Gerbaud.  who  was 
replaced  by  Ms  Chirac  last 
May. 

“You  will  understand  that  I 
shan’t  be  staying  long."  Mr 
Chirac  reportedly  told  Mrs 
Gerbaud,  before  departing  for 
the  hospital  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter, aged  33,  and  grandson, 
who  has  yet  to  be  named. 

Ms  Chirac  has  said  she 
wants  to  combine  her  role  as 
communications  adviser  with 
having  children. 

Although  the  boy  is  Mr 
Chirac's  first  biological 
grandchild,  his  adoptive 
daughter,  a Vietnamese  boat 
refugee  called  Anh  Dao,  gave 
birth  to  a daughter  in  1994. 

Unlike  Anh  Dao.  Ms  Chirac 
is  not  married  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  plans  to  be. 

This  makes  her  typical  of 
her  generation — according  to 
European  Union  statistics 
released  yesterday,  the  French 
are  second  only  to  the  Swedes 
in  not  wishing  to  get  married. 

Ms  Chirac  has  been  very 
close  to  her  lather  since  1993. 
when  her  husband,  Philippe 
Habert  killed  himself 
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European  weather  outlook 


High  pressure  over  Russia  sBH  controls  die  treath- 
er  and  should  maintain  the  mostly  dry  conditions. 
Today  will  be  flna  and  bright  in  many  pieces  with 
sunny  spells  and  only  scattered  showers,  although 
Denmark  and  the  Norwegian  west  coast  will 
become  cloudy  and  damp  with  bursts  of  rain  and 
hill  snow.  Max  temp  1-5C. 

Low  Co— tries,  Bar— wy,  Aathla, 
Switzerland; 


Holland  and  Germany  will  bg  mainly  dull  and 
damp  with  a little  sporadic  rah,  and  drizzle,  but 
remaining  countries  should  be  largely  dry  with  a 
little  hazy  sunshine.  It  will  tie  on  the  mild  aide,  and 
Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  could  turn 
out  warm.  Highs  ranging  from  IOC  in  the  east  to 
16C  in  Geneva. 


Many  places  will  be  flna,  bright  and  vary  warm 
today  with  high  clouds  and  a plenty  of  hazy  sun- 
shine, although  log  could  be  troublesome  early 
and  late.  Highs  18-22C  but  lower  near  coasts. 
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An  active  Atlantic  cold  Irom  will  bring  a return  ol 
cooler  conditions  by  the  end  of  tomorrow.  That 
means  most  places  will  be  sunny  and  warm  today, 
but  the  extreme  west  may  have  some  thundery 
showsrs  this  afternoon,  Highs  18-23C  but  perhaps 
2BG  In  Seville  and  Cordoba. 


A ridge  ol  high  pressure  will  mean  a dry  weekend 
with  patchy  cloud  and  good  sunny  spells,  and  It 
win  reel  fairty  warm.  Max  temp  15-20C  from  north 
to  south. 

Criacae 

There  will  be  a couple  ol  tool  and  unsealed  days 
with  seanered  heavy  showers  and  perhaps  some 
longer  spells  of  rgln.  Max  temp  12-160- 
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Michael  Ellison  on 
the  funeral  of 
Joshua  Compston 


NEWS  3 

IRA  dashes 
hope  of  new 


David  Shanrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  IRA  yesterday 
rejected  John  Major’s 
Northern  Ireland  elec- 
tions, dashing  hopes 
of  a resumption  of  Its  cease- 
fire, as  another  republican 
paramilitary  group  an- 
nounced that  its  units  were 
back  “on  standby". 

In  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
creasing tension  a senior  IRA 
source,  quoted  by  BBC  North- 
ern Ireland,  said  that  the  elec- 
tion proposals  "do  not  con- 
tain the  dynamic  necessary  to 
carry  all  parties  forward  into 
meaningful  peace  negotia- 
tions free  from 
preconditions.” 

The  statement,  issued  on 
the  eve  of  Sinn  Fein's  annual 
conference  in  Dublin,  effec- 
tively rejected  demands  for  a 
reinstatement  of  the  17-month 
IRA  truce  In  order  to  give  its 
political  whig  a place  at  the 
all-party  talks  starting  on 
June  10. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader, 
David  Trimble,  is  expected  to 
make  a hard-line  speech 
today,  saying  that  the  IRA's 
Canary  Wharf  bomb  conclu- 
sively proves  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  an  exclusively  peace- 
ful commitment  by  the 
republican  movement 
Mr  Trimble  is  expected  to 
urge  John  Major  to  end  the 
common  travel  area  between 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  to  ini- 
tiate a security  clampdown  on 
the  land  and  sea  frontier. 

Earlier  yesterday,  the  Irish 
National  Liberation  Army  an- 
nounced that  as  of  midday 
yesterday,  "our  movement 
will  operate  from  a position  of 
defence  and  retaliation". 

The  statement  — issued 
after  the  killings  of  three 
people,  including  a nine-year- 
old  gir],  Jn  the  last  two . 
months  — comes  amid  a deep-  | 
ening  feud  between  two  fee- 1 
dons  within  its  ranks  and 
may  be  an  attempt  by  one 
grouping  to  reassert  its 
authority. 

However.  Kevin  McQuillan, 
spokesman  for  the  INLA's  po- 
litical wing,  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Socialist  Party,  said  the 
statement  was  directed  at 
“the  occupying  forces  in  the 
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The  artists  Gilbert  and  George  pay  their  respects  at  the  funeral  of  Joshua  Compston  (top  left)  in  east  London  yesterday  photograph:  kjppa  matthews 


JOSHUA  COMPSTON, 
the  25-year-old  impre- 
sario who  spent  much 
of  his  life  trying  to  turn  art 
into  a media  event,  came  as 
close  as  he  conld  have 
hoped  with  his  funeral 
-yesterday. 

Mounted  police  steered 
hundreds  of  artists,  friends 
and  admirers  from  the  nar- 
row east  London  street 
where  he  had  his  home  and 
studio  while  a four-piece 
jazz  band  played  When  The 
Saints  Go  Marching  In. 

Pall-bearers,  among  them 
Jay  Jopling,  the  Turner 
Prize-winning  artist ! 
Damien  Hirst's  dealer,  wore 
red  silk  bands  on  their  left 
arms.  They  struggled  with 
the  coffin,  painted  tur- 
quoise with  rust-coloured 
flowers  by  his  friends  Gavin 
Turk  and  Gars'  -Hume,  as 
they  passed  the  Comedy 


C-afe.  Its  walls  sport  por- 
traits of  Dennis  the  Menace 
saying:  “Jokers  only”,  and 
Desperate  Dan  advising: 
"Rock  and  roll,  heh,  heh-" 

Compston.  the  son  of  a 
high  court  judge,  died  a 
fortnight  ago  when  he  In- 
haled his  vomit  after  visit- 
ing an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  late  Jean-Mi- 
chel  Basqniat  at  the  Ser- , 
pentine  Gallery,  London. 

Part  of  a main  road  was 
closed  for  the  flineral  pro- , 
cession  for  the  maverick. ' 
unknown  outside  the  circle 
which  bas  made  London  the 
centre  of  the  contemporary 
art  world,  and  who  was  de- 
scribed  by  a friend  as  the 
most  courageous  and  most 
overbearingly  egotistical 
person  he  had  ever  met. 
Compston 's  role  was  to 
draw  attention  to,  rather 
than  to  create,  art. 


When  the  mourners  com- 
pleted the  half-mile  trek  to 
Christ  Church  and  All 
Saints,  Shoreditch,  it  was 
for  the  most  conventional 
of  services  embroidered 
with  a few  fringe  details. 

Gilbert  and  George,  who 
won  the  Turner  Prize  in 
1986,  slipped  in  just  before 
the  service  started  and  per- 
formed like  a diminished 
firing  squad,  taking  snaps 
of  the  coffin  in  unison  as  it 
was  carried  out  afterwards. 
Then  they  disappeared. 

Count  Indigo,  the  easy  lis- 
tening singer,  moved  . 
among  the  hordes  wearing 
FN  badges  (for  Comps  ton’s 
Factual  Nonsense  gallery). 
"I  don’t  think  he  would 
have  had  a lot  of  time  for 
this,”  said  the  singer  of  the 
former  Divinity  A level  stu- 
dent and  new  art  cham- 
pion. "He  got  a lot  done  for 


one  so  young  and  It's  very  ; 
rare  to  find  someone  of  that 
age  with  his  clarity  of 
vision." 

Peter  Blake,  the  Royal 
Academician  who  will 
never  be  allowed  to  forget 
that  he  designed  the  cover 
for  the  Beatles'  Sgt  Pepper 
album,  said:  “I  bad  known 
Mm  as  a friend  since  he 
was  about  14,  rather  than 
through  art,  though  I was 
an  enthusiast  of  his  and  a 
supporter. 

"I  think  that  what's  so  in- 
teresting with  this  genera- 
tion of  artists  is  that  they 
are  all  so  supportive,”  he 
added,  pausing  to  admire  a 
piece  of  fading  Pop  Art  on 


Commercial  Road.  “They 
all  look  after  each  other. 
You  didn't  have  that  with 
my  generation,  I've  never 
seen  anything  like  it  be- 
fore. Joshua  was  very 
much  part  of  that  and.  look- 
ing back,  you  don’t  really 
realise  it  until  it’s  too  late.” 

Then  it  was  back  to  Char- 
lotte Road,  home  of  Factual 
Nonsense,  skips  and  black 
bln  liners.  There,  in  the 
Bricklayer’s  Arms,  friends 
reminisced  and  contem- 
plated posters  advertising 
events  Compston  would 
miss:  the  rest  of  the  pub 
film  club's  Luc  Besson  sea- 
son and  next  Wednesday's 
table  football  competition. 


sbc  counties”.  The  Marxist 
INLA  has  never  officially 
called  a ceasefire. 

Mr  McQuillan  denied  that  a 
feud  was  taking  place  be-' 
tween  two  rival  factions  of 
the  INLA.  itself  the  product  of 
a republican  split  Five  of  his 
colleagues  had  been  attacked 
ih  the  past  few  days  by  a 
"handful  of  individuals  pur- 
porting to  represent  them- 
selves as  a faction  of  the 
INLA" 

He  conceded  that  two  of 
these  individuals  were  former 
INLA  members,  but  when 
asked  if  one  was  the  former 
chief-of-stafL  said  he  had  no 
idea  of  their  rank. 

The  INLA  statement  was 
released  by  the  group  for- 
merly led  by  Gino  Gallagher, 
who  was  shot  dead  in  West 
Belfast  in  January.  Gal- 
lagher’s supporters  were 
accused  of  retaliating  by  beat- 
ing to  death  an  INLA  man  at  a 
caravan  site  in  Bundoran,  Co 
Donegal,  and  then  with  the 
murder  last  week  of  nine- 
year-old  Barbara  McAlorum,' 
who  was  hit  when  gunmen 
fired  through  the  windows  of 
her  home  in  North  Belfast 
The  attackers  meant  to  kill 
somebody  else. 

Yesterday’s  statement  said: 
"We  cannot  look  on  idly  as 
the  British  cynically  draw  out 
and  fudge  attempts  at  a nego- 
tiated settlement  while  the 
full'  oppressive  apparatus  of 
the  state  is  employed  against 
the  nationalist  working 
class." 

A number  of  others  have 
been  injured  in  the  tit-for-tat 
shootings  between  the  rival 
INLA  factions,  and  police  fear 
the  feuding  could  escalate. 

The  faction  once  beaded  by 
Gallagher  claims  it  has  the 
support  of  INLA  prisoners  in 
the  Republic  and  Northern 
Ireland,  as  well  as  the  back- 
ing of  their  political  wing;  the 
Irish  Republican  Socialist 
Party. 

The  rival  faction,  according 
to  police  sources,  is  made  up 
of  dissidents  expelled  last 
year  for  wanting  to  call  a per- 
manent ceasefire. 

The  INLA  has  a bloody  his- 
tory of  internal  conflict  and 
during  one  period  in  the  early 
1980s  a dozen  people  were 
killed  as  a result  of  feuding. 


The  artist  Sue  Webster’s  contribution  to  Hanging  Picnic,  organised  by  Compston  in  east  London  photograph:  wchard  gott 


Nuclear  incident  was  foreseen 


Simon  Beavis 
Industrial  Editor 

NUCLEAR  safety  inspec- 
tors had  called  for  lim- 
its to  be  put  on  a con- 
troversial system  of 
refuelling  reactors  well  before 
an  incident  in  January  led  to 
the  practice  being  suspended 
at  two  of  the  country's  most 
modern  atomic  power 
stations. 

An  internal  industry  docu- 
ment, seen  by  the  Guardian, 
reveals  that  the  Nuclear  In- 
stallations Inspectorate  had 
raised  concerns  about  the 
ability  of  advanced  gas  cooled 
reactors  (AGRsj  to  withstand 
the  strain  of  “on-load 
refuelling.” 

On-load  refuelling  — put- 
ting fresh  fuel  rods  into  the 


l reactor  without  stopping  elec- 
tricity generation  — is  a key 
way  of  boosting  revenues 
from  the  stations  and  could  be 
crucial  to  attracting  investors 
to  the  £2.5  billion  sale  this 
summer. 

The  document,  drafted  last 
December,  discusses  the  po- 
| tential  regulatory  risks  con- 
fronting the  reactors,  all  of 
which  are  lined  up  for 
I privatisation. 

The  document  shows  that 
Nuclear  Electric  was  forced  to 
consider  changing  Its  long- 
term strategy  for  refilefling  at 
high  power  because  of  the 
concerns  of  inspectors. 

It  emerged  earlier  this  week 
that  on-load  refuelling  at  both 
Heysham  2,  in  Lancashire, 
and  at  Toraess,  near  Edin- 
burgh, had  been  suspended 
pending  completion  of  a 


safety  inquiry.  This  was 
called  after  a 70  ft  fuel  rod  be- 
came stuck  in  a distorted 
channel  during  ou-Ioad  re- 
fuelling at  Heysham  on  Janu- 
ary 29. 

The  investigation  is  looking 
into  whether  the  incident  was 
caused  by  an  inherent  design 
fault  or  was  a freak 
occurrence. 

Nuclear  Electric  has  said 
that  the  incident  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  and  was  therefore 
likely  to  be  "a  oneofi". 

The  Nil  confirmed  last 
night  that  it  had  raised  wor- 
ries about  a specific  compo- 
nent of  AGR  stations  and  its 
long-term  ability  to  sustain 
on-load  refuelling.  But  it 
stressed  that  the  incident  in 
January  was  unconnected  to 
its  earlier  worries. 

The  document  Identifies 


| Heysham  2 and  Torness, 
stations  of  the  same  design,  as 
the  key  problems.  It  says  that 
critical  to  the  case  for  low  and 
high  power  refuelling  is  the 
"integrity"  of  a component  of 
the  fuel  rod  called  the  plug 
unit. 

It  suggests  that  modifica- 
tions could  be  made,  but  adds: 
"A  view  is  required  as  to 
whether  such  a modification 
route  is  to  be  pursued  and  on 
what  timescale.  This  will 
allow  a capital  expenditure  to 
be  identified  whilst  allowing 
the  benefits  of  high  power  re- 
fuelling to  be  claimed." 

It  admits  that  this  could  put 
in  question  high  power  re- 
fuelling at  Hinkley  Point  B, 
Somerset  and  Hunterston  B 
in  Scotland,  where  ou-Ioad 
fuel  changes  are  still  being 
undertaken. 
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Many  thousands  of  apparently  genuine  victims  of  torture  and 
political  repression  from  around  the  world  are  finding  an 
increasingly  cold  reception  on  arrival  in  the  European  Union, 
as  countries  become  less  willing  or  able  to  distinguish 
between  job  seeking  illegal  immigrants  and  genuine  victims. 


If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA. 

AN  1886  POSTER,  created  by  our  founder,  still  holds 
meaning  at  Jack  Daniel  Distillery  today. 

You  see,  we  still  make  whiskey  in  the  oldtime  way 
our  founder  perfected.  That  means  we  seep  it  through 
charcoal  drop  by  drop,  the  slow,  slow  method  that 
makes  our  Tennessee  Whiskey  so  special.  "There’s 
nothing  like  Jack  Daniel’s,”  is  what  Mr.  Jack’s  first 
poster  said.  And,  we  believe,  you’ll  share  chat 
opinion  once  you’ve  had  your  first  sip. 


JACK  DANIEL'S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


4 BEEF  CRISIS 

Ministers 
warned  on 
cattle  feed 
in  1980 


Owen  Bowcott,  Paul  Brown  and  Alan 
Watkins  on  how  advice  was  ignored 


THE  Government  was 
specifically  warned 
about  the  severe  dan- 
gers of  transmitting 
new  diseases  to  humans 
through  processed  animal 
waste  in  a Royal  Commission 
report  four  months  after  the 
Conservatives  took  office  in 
1978.  . 

The  sequence  of  events  be- 
lieved to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  creating  BSE  in  cat- 
tle and  the  new  strain  of 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob  disease  in 
humans  was  envisaged  as  a 
potential  hazard  for  tbe  rap- 
idly developing  food  industry. 

Yet  within  less  than  a year, 
according  to  internal  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  consulta- 
tion papers  from  1980,  the 
Government  was  urging  that 
hygiene  rules  governing  the 
feeding  of  animal  protein  to 
cattle  should  be  subject  to  a , 
deregulation  drive.  I 

The  Initial  warning  came  in 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Environmental 
Pollution,  published  in 
September  1979  and  un- 
earthed yesterday  by  the  jour- 
nal Science  in  Parliament 
“The  major  problem  en- 
countered in  this  recycling 
process  [involving  animal 
waste]  Is  the  risk  of  transmit- 
ting disease -bearing  patho- 
gens to  stock  and  thence  to 
humans,"  the  report  warns. 

One  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  was  Sir  Richard 
Southwood,  who  has  contin- 
ued to  warn  about  recycling 
animal  protein  Into  feed. 

Despite  those  first  warn- 
ings, the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture consultation  paper  re- 
cords that  ministers  were  in 
favour  of -dropping  proposals 
drafted  in  1978  for  tight 
licence  conditions  for  pro- 
cessing animal  protein. 

Under  the  proposals,  the 
paper  said:  "Licences  would 
be  issued  only  if  the  process 
itself  was  capable  of  killing 
saimonellas  and  other  disease 
organisms,  and  the  layout, 
construction,  and  operation 
of  the  processing  plant  were 
such  that  re-contamination  of 
the  finished  product  was  pre- 
vented." Instead  new  propos- 
als were  drafted,  referring  to 
the  “current  economic  cli- 
mate” On  1900).  Ministers 
said  it  would  he  better  for  the 
industry  to  “determine  how 
best  to  produce  a high  quality 


product  and  that  the  role  of 

government  should  be 
restricted  to  prescribing  a 
standard  for  the  product  and 
to  enforcing  observance  of 
that  standard". 

As  a result  the  earlier 
licence  conditions  were  not 
imposed  and  the  more  self- 
regulatory  regime  permitted. 
Three  cabinet  ministers 
signed  the  Diseases  of  Ani- 
mals (Protein  Processing! 
Order  of  1981  which  set  out 
the  rules  allowing  waste  ani- 
mal parts  to  be  fed  to  cattle. 
They  were  Peter  Walker,  then 
minister  of  agricuture, 
George  Younger,  the  Scottish 
secretary,  and  Nicholas  Ed- 
wards. the  Welsh  secretary. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
yesterday  denied  that 
changes  in  the  regulations 
caused  the  BSE  outbreak 
which  occurred  four  years 
later.  The  removal  of  chemi- 
cal solvents  from  the  process 
for  industrial  reasons  was  the 
chief  problem,  a spokesman 
insisted. 

Solvents  were  dropped  be- 
cause they  had  proved  to  be 
dangerous  following  chemical 
plant  disaster  at  Flix  boro  ugh, 
on  Humberside,  in  the  1970s, 
the  ministry  said.  No  regula- 
tory change  was  needed  for 
manufacturers  to  withdraw 
them. 

Meanwhile  a scientist  who 
claimed  he -had  strong  evi- 
dence that  BSE  had  passed 
into  humans  four  years  ago 
has  said  his  warnings  were 
ignored. 

Dr  Robert  Perry,  a consul- 
tant at  Newcastle  General 
Hospital  who  specialised  in 
research  on  Alzheimer’s  dis- 
ease. was  described  as  having 
'■dangerous  views"  in  Public 
Health  Laboratory  Service 
documents  seen  by  the 
Guardian. 

The  laboratory  service  yes- 
terday denied  it  had  ever 
received  any  evidence  from 
him. 

Sir  Richard  Southwood, 
professor  of  zoology  at  Oxford 
university,  yesterday  criti- 
cised formers  for  continuing 
to  use  infected  back  stocks  of 
cattle  feed  long  after  the  Gov- 
ernment banned  its  sale. 
“They  were  still  using  up  old 
stock,"  he  said. 

"The  number  of  infected 
cattle  bom  in  1990  must  have 
been  because  of  the  feed.” 


Industry  facing  problems 
over  unwanted  cattle 


Paul  Brawn 

Environment  Cofraspondent 


THE  Government  and  the 
beef  and  dairy  industries 
face  a huge  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  millions  of  un- 
wanted cattle  following  a col- 
lapse of  the  export  market 
and  slump  in  home  beef  sales. 

There  are  more  than  11  mil- 
lion animals  in  the  United 
Kingdom's  beef  and  dairy 
herds  — all  in  an  interdepen- 
dent cycle  of  breeding,  milk- 
ing or  fattening  for  slaughter. 

The  possibility  of  killing 
the  entire  herd  is  regarded  as 
impractical  by  the  industry, 
partly  because  of  what  to  do 
with  the  carcases. 

But  Tony  Bailey,  policy  di- 
rector at  the  Country  Landown- 
ers Association.  sat±  "The 
enormity  of  this  problem  is  just 
beginning  to  strike.  It  is  mind- 
boggling  in  its  implications  and 
complexity.  Whatever  happens, 
the  industry  is  In  for  serious 
shake-ups" 

The  dairy  industry,  where 
most  of  the  BSE  cases  have 


been  recorded,  is  pretty  self- 
contained.  but  cows  have  to 
have  calves  to  produce  milk. 
These  are  either  fattened  for 
beef  or  exported  for  veal 

The  beef  herds  are  bred  to 
put  on  muscle  and  weight,  and 
are  often  BSE-free  as  they  have 
□o  contact  with  infected  dairy 
herds.  But  the  market  for 
many  of  these  beef  cattle  has 
disappeared  and  no  decision 
has  been  made  on  what  to  do 
with  a surplus  of  possibly  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  beasts. 

Mr  Bailey  added:  "IT  this 
matter  is  left  to  the  market  a 
lot  of  people  are  going  to  go 
bust  rather  quickly,  and  not 
just  farmers  — a whole  indus- 
try serving  them  would  go 
bust  too.  The  Government  is 
rather  rapidly  going  to  have 
to  think  of  some  way  of  com- 
pensating people  for  the  mess 
they  have  got  us  In  to. 

"The  Industry  has  done 
what  the  Government  has 
told  us.  We  accepted  the  reas- 
surances and  now  we  are  in 
this  impossible  bind.  The 
Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  resolve  the  problem." 
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Farmers  are  turning  to  helplines  for  advice  as  they  straggle  to  cope  with  the  collapse  of  tbe  beef  market  which  has  seen  prices  fall  by  £100  photograph;  owen  Humphries 


Samaritans  on  alert  over  suicide  fears  for  farmers 


John  Mullin  and  Geoff  Gibbs  on 

measures  to  counter  despair  in  those  hit 
by  ‘British  farming’s  blackest  week’ 


THE  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture may  ask  volun- 
teers from  the  Samari- 
tans to  staff  telephone 
helplines  for  cattle  farmers 
amid  fears  of  an  increase  in 
the  industry's  suicide  rate 
following  the  Govern- 
ment's BSE  admission. 

Agriculture  minister  An- 
gela Browning.  MP  for  Ti- 
verton, a farming  constitu- 
ency, announced  at  a 
National  Farmers  Union 
meeting  in  Exeter  that  one 
line  had  been  set  up  al- 


ready. The  ministry  will 
see  what  the  response  is 
over  the  weekend  before  de- 
ciding whether  to  enlist  the 
Samaritans  officially. 

There  are  five  permanent 
staff  on  the  ministry  help- 
lines, and  a further  eight 
have  been  drafted  in  since 
the  Government’s  shift  of 
position  on  Wednesday. 
Officials  said  yesterday 
they  were  straggling  to 
cope  with  the  increase  in 
calls. 

Nick  Read,  a vicar  who 


works  in  rural  stress  issues 
for  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  welcomed  the  idea 
of  railing  in  the  Samari- 
tans. "I  have  had  several 
calls  already  from  people 
terrified  about  what  the  an- 
nouncements might  mean 
for  their  businesses. 

“It  is  important  that  we 
gear  up  now  to  deal  with  an 
increase  in  suicidal  feel- 
ings, because  it  is  vital  that 
farmers  are  able  to  talk 
through  their  worries,  even 
if  it  is  simply  to  let  off 
steam.” 

More  farmers  kill  them- 
selves than  In  any  other  oc- 
cupation — as  many  as 
three  a week,  the  Samari- 
tans estimate.  Although  the 
the  snlcide  tally  among 


farmers  and  farm  workers 
In  England  and  Wales  is  983 
for  1980  to  1990,  the  true 
figure  is  much  higher,  as 
coroners  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  record  snlcide 
verdicts. 

Mr  Read  said:  “Those 
who  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable will  be  those  who 
are  already  depressed,  and 
those  who  specialise  In  cat- 
tle and  so  are  unable  to 
switch  Into  other  areas. 

“The  news  of  CJD  will  be 
an  additional  factor,  and 
perhaps  enough  to  push 
some  over  the  edge.” 

Malcolm  Whitaker,  who 
helped  set  up  a telephone 
helpline  for  farmers  in 
Gloucestershire  in  1991, 
said  the  possibility  of  sui- 


cide will  have  Increased 
considerably  in  tbe  last 
week. 

“The  reality  of  it  won’t 
dawn  on  people  for  some 
time,  but  you  can’t  under- 
estimate the  devastation 
this  will  cause  in  the  farm- 
ing industry. 

“It’s  the  blackest  week 
for  British-  agriculture 
since  I don’t  know  when  — 
far  worse  than  the  foot  and 
mouth  outbreak  in  1967/68. 
An  absolute  scene  of  dere- 
liction is  before  us." 

The  South-west  regional 
headquarters  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  in 
Exeter  said  it  had  already 
had  one  farmer  on  the  tele- 
phone in  tears  and  others 
calling  in  very  upset. 


Angela  Browning:  has  told 
Exeter  farmers  of  helpline 


European  Commission  in  favour  of  national  bans 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  banning  of  British 
beef  by  individual 
nations  on  health 
grounds  won  the  support  of 
the  European  Commission 
yesterday  la  the  face  of 
mounting  political  pressure 
from  member  states. 

Last  night  it  looked  increas- 
ingly likely  that  the  commis- 
sion would  come  down  on  the 
side  of  banning  British  beef 
exports  throughout  the  Euro- 
pean Union  — or  at  least  im- 
posing much  more  stringent 
conditions  — after  its  scien- 
tific advisers  report  on 
Monday. 

The  move  will  open  the  way 
to  a clash  with  Britain  before 


next  Friday's  inter-govern- 
mental conference. 

But  in  a situation  where  po- 
litical conditions  outrank 
science,  it  was  clear  in  Brus- 
sels yesterday  that  the  British 
government's  attitude  to 
Europe  had  left  it  with  few 
friends  when  It  needs  their 
support  on  such  a highly  sen- 
sitive issue. 

By  yesterday  all  member 
states  except  Denmark  and 
Ireland  had  joined  the  ban, 
pending  the  commission  rul- 
ing next  week.  Italy,  Spain, 
Luxembourg.  Austria.  Bel- 
gium, Finland,  Greece,  Hol- 
land and  Portugal  joined 
France.  Germany  and  Sweden 
in  the  ban. 

The  commission's  attempt 
to  remain  neutral  by  defer- 


ring a decision  until  it 
receives  recommendations 
from  its  committee  of  scien- 
tific experts  was  in  danger  of 
being  superseded  by  events, 
not  least  the  sudden  interven- 
tion of  Jacques  Santer,  the 
commission  president,  on  the 
side  of  consumer  pressure  for 
a ban. 

Mr  Santer  told  a press  con- 
ference in  Paris,  where  he 
was  meeting  President  Chirac 
and  Alain  Jupp€.  the  French 
prime  minister,  that  the 
French  decision  to  enforce  a 
ban  was  "a  completely  nor- 
mal consequence  of  the  reve- 
lations which  have  been  made 
in  Britain". 

British  veterinary  experts 
met  their  counterparts  from 
the  other  member  states  in  I 


Brussels  all  day  yesterday  to 
explain  the  British  findings. 

Monday's  meeting  of  the 
veterinary  and  scientific  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  take  a 
decision  under  EU  qualified 
majority  voting  procedures, 
which  means  that  Britain  has 
no  veto. 

Any  decision  then  endorsed 
by  the  European  Commission 
would  be  binding  on  all  mem- 
ber states. 

It  was  being  pointed  out 
that  the  action  of  British  local 
authorities  in  banning  beef  in 
schools  and  homes  for  the  el- 
derly left  the  commission 
with  very  little  alternative. 

The  commission  is  in  a dif- 
ficult position  in  claiming  it 
wants  scientific  advice  be- 
cause it  Is  disregarding  ex- 


perts by  maintaining  a ban  on 
growth  promoting  hormones 
in  beef  in  the  face  of  a dispute 
with  the  US. 

As  toe  ban  spread,  commis- 
sion officials  reversed  their 
suggestion  that  such  steps 
could  be  illegal  and  claimed 
member  states  had  a right  to 
introduce  temporary  bans  on 
public  health  grounds. 

They  had  previously  said 
that  states  could  act  only  after 
referring  to  the  commission. 

Gerry  Kiely.  the  commis- 
sion's agriculture  spokesman, 
said:  “Member  states  have  a 
legal  right  to  take  safeguard 
action  should  they  feel  on  ani- 
mal, human  or  plant  health 
grounds  that  there  is  a threat 

“There  is  no  obligation  to 
notify  us  in  advance.” 


Mr  Santer's  intervention 
appeared  decisively  to  swing 
the  commission  towards  a 
ban,  though  there  were  at- 
tempts to  downplay  his 
remarks  as  no  more  than  a 
routine  expression  of 
concern. 

Interpretation  swung  on  a 
translation  of  the  French 
word  for  “normal'’  and 
whether  it  meant  more  than 
something  that  was  not 
unexpected. 

An  official  said:  “This  Is  a 
very  important  public  health 
question  which  concerns  us 
all  and  Mr  Santer  was  simply 
expressing  his  understanding 
of  that  concern  ...  Mr  Santer 
is  a calm  man  and  he  tries  to 
bear  in  mind  the  sensitivies 
of  the  citizens." 


Ministers  weigh  options  in  face  of  political  fall-out 


Rebecca  Smith  era 
Political  Correspondent 


JOHN  Major  was  yester- 
day being  kept  apprised 
of  developments  in  the 
spiralling  beef  crisis,  aware  of 
the  political  fall-out  and  the 
damage  It  will  do  to  his 
government. 

Ministers  will  this  weekend 
consider  how  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  beef,  with  options 
ranging  from  selective  de- 
struction of  cattle  to  the 
slaughter  of  all  11  mill  ion  ani- 
mals in  beef  and  dairy  herds. 


“Can  we  still  trust  them?" 
the  Daily  Express  demanded 
to  know  on  toe  day  after  toe 
Government  for  toe  first  time 
admitted  a link  between  mad 
cow  disease  and  its  human 
equivalent,  Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
disease. 

Trust  and  confidence  are 
now  set  to  be  the  main  issues 
on  which  the  Government 
will  be  challenged  as  the  cri- 
sis unfolds.  Questions  will 
continue  to  be  asked  about 
the  Government's  failure  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  BSE 
when  there  were  clear  warn- 
ing signals. 


In  the  past  few  days  the  tide 
of  public  and  political  opinion 
has  turned  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Britain,  with 
more  and  more  countries  ban- 
ning British  beef  and  growing 
fears  of  a widespread  boycott 
at  home.  Ministers  insist  they 
have  acted  in  good  faith  based 
on  scientific  advice. 

On  Monday,  Stephen  Dor- 
rell,  the  Health  Secretary, 
will  tell  MPs  the  Govern- 
ment's conclusions  on  toe 
safety  of  beef  for  children. 

Scientists  advising  the  Gov- 
ernment will  meet  this  week- 
end to  answer  the  crucial 


question:  are  children  more 
at  risk? 

The  long-term  fate  of  the  in- 
dustry could  rest  on  their  de- 
cision, which  ministers  have 
promised  to  accept  however 
destructive  to  commercial 
interests. 

On  Wednesday  during  the 
Commons  debate  opposition 
MPs  demanded  assurances  on 
toe  nature  of  the  risks.  Tory 
MPs  expressed  their  concern 
that  consumers  would  “vote 
with  their  purses”  and  de- 
stroy the  beef  Industry. 

Later,  an  analysis  by  the 
Guardian  showed  that  of  the 


32  MPs  declaring  ownership 
of  farms  in  the  parliamentary 
register  of  interests,  28  are 
Tories,  including  Tim  Bos- 
well, a junior  agriculture 
minister. 

Harriet  Harman,  the 
shadow  health  secretary,  yes- 
terday made  clear  that 
Labour  would  press  the  Gov- 
ernment to  restore  confidence 
with  “complete  openness". 

“The  best  course  of  action 
is  to  end  toe  bland  reassur- 
ances that  fail  to  convince 
consumers  and  to  restore 
public  confidence  by  open- 
ness and  tough  action.” 


Stephen  Dome II:  statement 
on  beef  safety  for  children 
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Commercial  Radio.  The  fastest  growing 

advertising  medium.  (Third  year  running.) 

' ♦ 

Commercial  Radio  was  the  fastest  growing  advertising  medium  in  1993  and  1994.  And  the  figures 
so  far  suggest  that  1995  v/iii  be  the  third  year  in  a row.  Commercial  Radio.  Its  time  has  come 
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For  more  Information  about  advertising  on  Commercial  Radio,  contact  your  advertising  agency, 
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Secret  drug 
tests  GP 

struck  off 


Edward  PHkfngton 


Agovernment 

health  adviser  who 
chaired  a medical 
ethics  committee  was 
struck  off  the  medical  register 
yesterday  for  using  patients 
as  guinea  pigs  for  drug  tests 
without  their  consent 
Geoffrey  Fairhurst.  aged  57, 
who  practised  as  z GP  in  St 
Helens,  Merseyside,  was 
found  guilty  by  the  General 
Medical  Council's  profes- 
sional conduct  committee  of 
forging  the  signatures  of  four 
patients  on  consent  forms.  He 
has  28  days  to  appeal 
The  three-day  case  heard 
that  he  was  caught  out  when 
a practice  partner.  Dr  David 
Edwards,  reported  him  to  the 
GMC  for  falsifying  drug 
records. 

After  the  hearing.  Dr  Ed- 
wards said  it  had  been  a 
"painful  experience  for  all  of 
us.  The  important  thing,  how- 
ever. is  that  patients'  rights 
have  been  protected.” 

Fairhurst.  a former  JP.  was 
paid  undisclosed  sums  by 
Glaxo  Pharmaceutical  and 
other  drugs  companies  to 
carry  out  tests  between  1988 
and  1995.  The  trials  involved 
beta-blockers  used  to  treat 
heart  complaints  and  other 
drugs  for  high  blood  pressure. 

He  denied  six  charges  of 
serious  professional  miscon- 


duct and  insisted  he  obtained 
consent  from  the  four  pa- 
tients. He  claimed  they  were 
"either  wrong  or  not  telling 
the  truth"  when  they  said 
they  had  given  no  such 
permission. 

His  barrister,  Nicola  Davies 
QC,  said  Dr  Edwards  had  har- 
boured a strong  dislike  for 
Fairhurst  and  pointed  out 
there  was  ho  forensic  evi- 
dence for  the  accusation  of 
forged  signatures. 

But  Sir  Donald  Irvine.  GMC 
chairman,  concluded  that 
Fairhurst  had  behaved  dis- 
honestly and  betrayed  the 
trust  placed  in  him  by  his  pa- 
tients. whom  be  put  at  risk. 
He  had  also  damaged  the  con- 
fidence erf  the  public  in  scien- 
tific research. 

Debbie  Beardsmore.  a for- 
mer clinical  assistant  at  the 
St  Helens  practice,  told  the 
hearing  that  Fairhurst  had 
asked  her  to  alter  documents 
relating  to  trials  of  drugs.  He 
had  phoned  her  and  dictated 
what  she  should  say  if  she 
was  questioned  over  any  ir- 
regularities in  the  tests. 

Ms  Beardsmore  admitted 
she  had  been  Fairhurst's 
lover,  but  denied  her  evi- 
dence was  motivated  by  a de- 
sire for  revenge  after  he 
ended  the  affair. 

Fairhurst  from  Warring- 
ton. left  the  hearing  with  his 
wife. 

He  declined  to  comment 


An  use  CastigUoni,  of  the  Teatro  Gioco  Vita  from  Milan,  preparing  an  exhibition  of  shadow  puppetry’  at  Brighton  Museum  which  starts  on  Thursday  photograph,  roger  bamber 


Life  or  death  decision  goes  to  Lord  Advocate 


MoQ  refuses  to  withdraw 
blame  from  crash  pilots 


Hospital  and  relatives  seek  permission  to 
halt  artificial  feeding  of  Scottish  woman 
who  has  been  unconscious  for  four  years. 
Erlend  Ciouston  and  Clare  Dyer  report 


THE  Site  of  a 53-year-old 
woman  who  has  been 
unconscious  for  the  past 
four  years  hinges  on  the  will- 
ingness of  Scotland's  senior 
law  officer  to  license  the  with- 
drawal of  her  life-supporting 
treatment. 

In  a landmark  ruling  for 


the  Scottish  courts,  five 
senior  judges  declared  that  a 
junior  judge  would,  if  he 
chose,  be  entitled  to  grant 
medical  and  relatives’ 
requests  that  the  artificial 
feeding  of  Janet  Johnstone  be 
abandoned. 

In  a crucial  rider,  however. 


the  judges,  headed  by  Lord 
President  Hope,  warned  they 
had  no  right  to  grant  Mrs 
Johnstone's  doctors  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  murder. 

Yesterday  the  management 
at  Law  Hospital,  near  Car 
luke,  Strathclyde,  promised 
staff  would  continue  to  care 
for  their  patient  until  the 
Lord  Advocate,  Lord  Mackay 
of  Drumadoon.  clarifies  the 
legal  position. 

The  Crown  Office  in  Edin- 
burgh later  announced  that 
Lord  Mackay  would  declare 
his  views  when  the  case 
returns  to  Lord  Cameron  of 


Lochbroom  next  month.  Mrs 
Johnstone,  of  Allan  ton.  Lan- 
arkshire. was  admitted  to 
Law  Hospital  in  January. 
1992,  after  taking  an  overdose 
of  sleeping  pills.  Shortly  after- 
wards she  lapsed  into  the  con- 
dition known  as  persistent 
vegetative  state  (PVS). 

Last  November  the  hospital 
trust  petitioned  the  Court  of 
Session  for  the  right  to 
remove  the  naso- gastric  feed- 
ing tubes  which  keep  her 
alive  — "for  the  sole  purpose 
of  allowing  Mrs  Johnstone  to 
die  peacefully  with  dignity 
and  with  the  least  distress". 


to  £6,000 
cashback 
on  your 
mortgage? 


Plus  a 3°/o  discount 
in  the  first  year. 

4.25%  (4 JA) 

At  the  Woolwich  our  new 
Cashback  Plus  Mortgage  offers 
up  to  £6,000*  cashback  and  a 3% 
discount  for  one  year.  It’s  available 
to  all  new  mortgage  customers  and 
existing  customers  on  the  move. 

If  you  take  out  a mortgage  at 
our  standard  variable  rate,  and  do 
not  borrow  more  than  95%  of  the 
Society’s  valuation,  not  only  will 
we  reduce  your  payments  by  3% 
for  the  first  year  but  - after 
completion  - wc  will  give  you  a 
cheque  for  ?%  of  the  loan  up  to 
£6,000! 


“ You  can 
get  it  with  the 
Woolwich ” 


Now,  with  our 
award-winning 
performance  for  our  mortgages  over 
the  long-term,  this  offer  is  more 
proof  that  it’s  good  to  be  with  the 
Woolwich. 

So  call  in  to  your  local 
Woolwich  branch  to  have  a chat 
with  our  mortgage  adviser.  Or  call 
Woolwich  Direct  at  local  rate 
Monday  to  Friday  8.30am  - 900pm, 
Saturday  9.00am  - 3-OOpm  or  Sunday 
10,00am  -2.00pm  on  0645  75  75  75 
quoting  ref  G1233- 

hup://www.  woolwich. eo.uk/woolwich 

It’s  good  to  be  with  the 
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The  trust  was  supported  by 
Mrs  Johnstone's  husband. 
Peter,  and  her  daughter, 
Lynda  Bryce.  After  hearing 
evidence.  Lord  Cameron  of 
Lochbroom  passed  the  case 
on  to  the  Inner  House  of  the 
Court  of  Session  for  legal 
guidance. 

In  a joint  statement  yester- 
day Mr  Johnstone  and  his 
daughter  expressed  qualified 
approval  of  the  judges'  ver- 
dict “We  are  disappointed 
that  we  do  not  have  a Final 
decision  today  but  we  are 
pleased  that  we  appear  to  be 
moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion/'theysaid. 

“To  proceed  with  the  court 
case  was  an  agonising  deci- 
sion for  us  all.  but  we  were 
motivated  by  the  knowledge, 
based  on  the  best  medical  ad- 
vice, that  keeping  Janet  alive 
Is  futile  and  hopeless.” 

The  trust  said  it  hoped  that 
Lord  Mackay's  ruling  would 


allow  it  to  deal  with  “this  dif- 
ficult and  sensitive  issue". 
Nurses  have  testified  that, 
apart  from  periodic  groans. 
Mrs  Johnstone  shows  no 
signs  of  life.  Once  her  tubes 
are  withdrawn,  she  would  be 
expected  to  die  within  a 
fortnight 

Her  case  has  coincided  with 
news  of  remarkable  recov- 
eries undergone  by  other  PVS 
victims,  including  a British 
businessman  previously  un- 
conscious for  seven  years. 

Mr  Johnstone,  a butcher, 
has  had  to  endure  consider- 
able criticism  in  his  local 
community  for  co-operating 
with  the  trust's  application  to 
terminate  his  wife’s  life. 
Colin  McEachran  QC.  who 
represented  Mrs  .lolinstone  in 
court,  had  argued  that  there 
might  appear  to  be  little  dis- 
tinction between  the  hospi- 
tal’s plans  for  h is  client  and 
euthanasia. 


Erlend  Ctous&on 


THE  Ministry  of  Defence 
has  refused  to  withdraw 
its  claim  that  the  crash  of  an 
RAF  Chinook  which  killed  25 
anti-terrorisui  experts  was 
due  to  pilot  error. 

Pressure  for  a retraction 
has  come  from  members  of 
the  flight  crew's  families  alter 
failure  of  the  accident  inquiry* 
to  determine  responsibility 
for  the  RAF's  worst  peacetime 
helicopter  accident. 

In  a report  issued  yesterday 
sheriff  Sir  Stephen  Young 
pointedly  refused  to  blame 
flight  lieutenants  Jonathan 
Tapper  and  Richard  Cook  for 
the  crash  of  their  helicopter 
into  the  frg-b».-uml  Mull  or 
Klntyre  on  June  2.  l£oJ. 

His  neutral  verdict  has  dis- 
mayed the  widows  of  the  MI5. 
Special  Branch  and  military* 
intelligence  members  aboard 


the  helicopter,  but  strength- 
ened the  pilots'  families'  con- 
viction tliat  they  were  badly 
treated  by  the  MoD  board  of 
Inquiry.  A preliminary  eight- 
month  inquiry-  found  no  proof 
of  "human  failings”,  but  a 
subsequent  revision  con- 
demned the  pilots  for 
negligence. 

An  MoD  spokesman  said 
Sir  Stephen's  inconclusion 
would  not  alter  its  own  opin- 
ion of  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. “The  extremely  thor- 
ough (RAF*  inquiry 
eliminated  any  structural  or 
mechanical  malfunction  . . . 
and  concluded  the  accident 
was  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  two  pilots.”  he  said. 

In  his  report.  Sir  Stephen 
notes  that  the  MoD  investiga- 
tion had  excluded  a whole 
range  of  possibilities,  includ- 
ing electro-magnetic  interfer- 
ence. crew  distraction,  and 
submarine  activity. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

West  closes 
its  eyes  to 
Chechenia 


James  Meek  in  Moscow 


HILE  the  West,  in 
' the  person  of  War- 
ren Christopher, 
the  United  States 
secretary  of  state,  tiptoed 
silently  around  the  subject  of 
Chechenia  in  Moscow  yester- 
day. Russia's  defence  minis- 
ter said  his  army's  renewed 
offensive  in  the  separatist 
region  was  likely  to  intensify 
next  week. 

With  US- Russian  relations 
strained  over  the  question  of 
Nato  expansion,  and  a com- 
mon front  desired  for  today’s 
meeting  of  the  Bosnia  contact 
group,  Mr  Christopher  chose 
to  ignore  Chechenia  when  he 
met  President  Yeltsin  and 
Yevgeny  Primakov,  the  Rus- 
sian foreign  minister. 

The  Russians  have  been 
sustaining  heavy  losses  — 28 
men  killed  and  86  wounded  in 
the  previous  24  hours  — but 
their  forces  continued  to 
pound  the  rebel  stronghold  in 
the  former  nuclear  missile 
base  of  Bamut  and  seemed  set 
to  begin  a new  attack  on  a 
village  filled  with  civilians. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of 
Germany  came  under  strong 
criticism  at  home  after  his 
recent  trip  to  Moscow  when 
he  declined  to  make  an  issue 
of  the  Chechen  war. 

Both  Mr  Kohl  and  Mr 
Christopher  are  thought  to  be 
trying  to  avoid  giving  ammu- 
nition to  Mr  Yeltsin's  oppo- 
nents in  the  months  before 


the  presidential  elections  in 
June,  although  Washington  is 
keeping  its  options  open  on 
the  next  Russian  leader. 

Mr  Yeltsin's  main  rival,  the 
Communist  leader  Gennady 
Zyuganov,  was  a guest  at  a 
reception  for  opposition  poli- 
ticians hosted  by  Mr  Christo- 
pher yesterday. 

Pavel  Grachev,  the  Russian 
defence  minister,  said  yester- 


day that  the  current  Russian 
offensive  against  suspected 
rebel  bases  would  probably 
intensify  in  the  coming  week. 

"South-west  Chechenia  has 
become  a Dudayev  strong- 
hold,” he  said,  referring  to 
the  separatist  leader.  “But  we 
have  found  his  bases  and 
headquarters  and  I expect 
heavy  fighting  there  in  the 
coming  days." 

Rebels  have  been  holding 
out  In  Bamut  since  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  One  defence 
official  said  yesterday  that 
1,000  tonnes  of  explosive 
would  be  needed  to  destroy 
the  four  former  missile  silos 
and  tiie  network  of  connect- 
ing tunnels  where  the  fighters 
are  holed  up. 

While  there  are  thought  to 
be  no  civilians  left  in  residen- 
tial areas  of  Bamut.  occupied 
Chechen  towns  and  villages 
are  being  subjected  to  ruth- 
less Russian  tactics. 

When  a village  is  suspected 
of  harbouring  rebels  — many 
communities  do.  and  not  nec- 
essarily of  their  own  free  will 
— federal  troops  seal  it  off. 
allow  a number  of  civilians  to 
leave,  and  then  bombard  it 
with  rockets  and  artillery. 

In  the  past  month  Russian 
troops  haw  done  this  in  Ser- 
novodsk  and  Samashkl. 
where  civilians  were  massa- 
cred by  interior  ministry 
troops  last  year. 

Yesterday  Interfax  news 
agency  quoted  a Russian  offi- 
cial who  had  visited  Sa- 
mashki  as  saying  that  almost 
all  the  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  6.000  civilians 
were  sheltering  in  basements, 
trapped  by  gunfire,  and  in  a 
nearby  forest. 

Interfax  reported  last  night 
that  there  was  panic  in  the 
village  of  Achkoi-Martan,  in 
the  Samashki  area,  after  it 
was  blockaded  by  federal 
troops  firing  sporadically  into 
the  outskirts. 


News  in  brief 


Police  recapture  Achille 
Laura  hijacker  in  Spain 


ITALIAN  and  Spanish  police 
yesterday  recaptured  a Pal- 
estinian convicted  of  hijack- 
ing the  Achille  Lauro  cruise 
liner  in  1985.  three  weeks 
after  his  escape  from  Italy 
during  prison  leave,  the  Ital- 
ian authorities  said. 

The  interior  and  justice 
ministries  said  Magied  al- 
Molqi.  who  was  serving  a 30- 
year  sentence,  was  seized  in  a 
joint  swoop  by  Italian  detec- 
tives and  Spanish  officers  in 
the  Spanish  seaside  town  of 
Estepona.  south-west  of  Ma- 
laga. He  was  carrying  a false 
passport. 

The  United  States  had  of- 


fered a S2  million  (£1.3  mil- 
lion) reward  for  his  capture. 
Molqi.  aged  34.  was  held  pri- 
marily responsible  at  his  trial 
in  Italy  for  the  murder  of 
Leon  Klinghoffer.  a wheel- 
chair-bound Jewish-Amerl- 
can  passenger  on  the  ship. 

Molqi  escaped  while  on  a 
12-day  leave  from  the  maxi- 
mum security  Rebibb ia  jail  in 
Rome.  His  failure  to  return  on 
February  28  deeply  embar- 
rassed Italy  and  caused  indig- 
nation in  Washington. 

Of  the  four  Palestinians  ini- 
tially convicted  of  the  hijack- 
ing only  one  other  is  still  in 
custody.  — Reuter. 


US  repeals  ban 
on  firearms 

The  US  House  of  Representa- 
tives  voted  yesterday  to 
repeal  a two-year  ban  on  as- 
sault-style firearms,  taking  an 
election-year  stand  against 
gun  control  while  brushing 
aside  a veto  threat  from  Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

The  vote  followed  an  angry 
debate.  Tempers  flared  when 
Patrick  Kennedy  recalled  two 
family  assassinations:  ■'Fam- 
ilies like  mine  all  across  this 
country  know  all  too  well 
what  the  damage  of  weapons 
can  do."  — AP. 

Army  approached 

Thousands  of  members  of  the 
US  army's  elite  Special  Opera- 
tions Forces  have  been  ap- 
proached by  recruiters  from 
the  extremist  militia  move- 
ment. military  commanders 
revealed  yesterday,  writes 
Jonathan  Freed  land  in  Wash- 
ington. A confidential  army 
survey  found  they  had  been 
wooed  by  rightwing  paramili- 
taries. neo-Nazi  skinheads 
and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Muslims  charged 

The  UN  criminal  tribunal  for 
former  Yugoslavia  charged 


three  Bosnian  Muslims  and 
a Croat  with  war  crimes  yes- 
terday. its  first  indictment 
for  crimes  against  Serb  vic- 
tims. — Reuter. 

Natal  massacre 

South  African  police  said 
yesterday  a strategy  to  desta- 
bilise KwaZulu-Natal  was  be- 
hind another  massacre 
which  left  11  people  dead,  in- 
cluding seven  women  and  a 
child,  writes  David  Beresfbrd 
in  Johannesburg. 

Money  for  Kenya 

Pleased  with  Kenya's  eco- 
nomic reforms,  Britain  has 
agreed  to  release  £5.1  million 
in  pledged  aid,  the  British 
High  Commission  said  yes- 
terday. The  funds  will  be 
used  to  support  civil  service 
reform.  — AP. 

Overpass  falls 

At  least  four  people  were 
killed  and  19  injured  when 
an  overpass  collapsed  during 
morning  rush  traffic  In  west- 
ern Jakarta  yesterday,  Indo- 
nesian police  said.  — AP. 

Security  lapse 

The  US  said  checkpoint 
screening  at  Athens  airport 
did  not  meet  international  se- 
curity standards.  — Reuter. 


Skiers  stuck  on  a melting  ice  floe  had  a close  brush  with  polar  bears,  Rosanne  Pagano  r p 

US  rescues  stranded  Russian  explorers 
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A RUSSIAN  explorer 
and  his  sons, 
trapped  on  an  ice 
floe  and  threatened 
by  polar  bears  after  setting 
ont  to  ski  across  the  Bering 
Strait  from  Siberia  to 
Alaska,  have  been  hoisted 
to  safety  by  two  US  coast 
guard  helicopters. 

They  were  rescued  after 
radioing  for  help  about 
10  miles  offshore  from  the 
Chokotsk  Peninsula  town 
of  UeleD,  in  the  Russian  for 
east. 

The  group  became  lost  in 
a blizzard  while  trying  to 
cross  the  narrow  body  of 
water  between  Russia  and 


Alaska,  which  freezes  in 
winter. 

They  first  sent  a distress 
call  on  Wednesday  to 
the  Russian  emergencies 
ministry. 

Russian  border  guards 
contacted  the  US  coast 
guard,  which  sent  a search 
plane  the  next  day. 

The  aircraft's  crew  spot- 
ted the  skiers  — Dr  Dmitry 
Shparo  and  bis  two  sons  — 
stuck  on  an  ice  floe  about 
half  the  size  of  a football 
pitch  — about  50  yards 
square. 

The  floe  was  starting  to 
splinter  in  the  spring  thaw, 
coast  guard  Captain  Ken- 


neth Arbogast  said.  The 
American  aircraft  received 
authorisation  to  enter  Rus- 
sian air  space  and  dropped 
survival  gear  and  a radio 
beacon  to  guide  a subse- 
quent flight  by  rescue  heli- 
copters to  the  stranded 
party. 

The  initial  coast  guard 
search  flight  saw  one  more 
natural  hazard  when  crew 
flew  over  the  skiers,  Capt 
Arbogast  said. 

“They  saw  more  than  20 
polar  bears  oat  on  the  Ice. 
As  you  know,  polar  bears 
and  humans  don’t  mix 
well.” 

Dr  Shparo.  a well-known 


explorer  in  Russia,  and  his 
sons  began  their  expedition 
from  Uelen  a week  ago. 

They  planned  to  ski  and 
paddle  in  a small  rubber 
boat  roughly  50  miles  east 
to  the  remote  Alaska 
peninsula. 

Their  intended  crossing 
was  at  the  narrowest  point 
of  the  Bering  Strait. 

Although  the  three  skiers 
had  the  rubber  craft,  the 
chunks  and  slabs  of  melt- 
ing ice  precluded  travel  by 
boat  on  foot  or  on  skis, 
Capt  Arbogast  said. 

“There  Is  really  no  safe 
way  for  them  to  cross 
that*'  he  added. 


On  Thursday  night  they 
were  picked  up  and  flown 
to  Nome,  about  ISO  miles 
southeast  of  where  they 
had  bivouacked. 

The  rescue  was  compli- 
cated by  winds  and  choppy 
waters,  which  made  it  more 
likely  that  the  ice  floe 

would  break  up. 

“Those  guys  were  riding 
uneasily,”  Capt  Arbogast 

said.  ^ 

If  pronounced  lit  after  a 
medical  check  at  Nome,  the 
three  were  to  be  left  to  ar- 
range their  own  journey 
home  — by  more  conven- 
tional means,  the  coast 
guard  said.  — AP. 


Gift  of  the  gab . . . Seamus  Heaney,  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  Irish  poet  laughs  as  his  medal  falls  to  the  floor  just  after  he  was  named  a commander  of  the  Order  of  Arts  and  Letters— 
France’s  highest  artistic  distinction,  writes  Alex  Ducal  Smith  in  Paris.  The  award  was  presented  by  the  French  culture  minister.  Philippe  Douste-Blazy.  Mr  Heaney  said  France  bad 
been  “a  haven  for  Irish  artists’*  since  Oscar  Wilde.  James  Joyce  and  Samuel  Beckett  (More  than  enough  prizes.  Outlook,  page  27)  photograph-  Charles  piatiau 


French  right  faces  change  at  top 


Soon  Parisian  cyclists  will  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains 


Senior  conservative  figures  are  preparing 
strategies  to  challenge  for  leadership 
of  the  UDF,  writes  Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


THE  biggest  shake-up  in  the 
conservative  right  since 
the  founding  of  the  multi- 
party Union  pour  la  Democra- 
tic Franpaise  (UDF)  in  1978  is 
expected  this  weekend  when 
Valery  Giscard  d’Estaing, 
president  In  1974-81,  decides 
whether  to  retire  as  chairman. 

Mr  Giscard.  aged  70,  has 
used  the  UDF  — which  won 
214  national  assembly  seats  in 
the  1993  general  election  and 
has  12  government  ministers 
— as  the  motor  for  a strong 
European  policy.  But  the 
commitment  to  Europe  ap- 
pears to  be  faltering  before  a 
congress  in  Lyons  on  March 
31  to  elect  a new  chairman. 

His  original  aim  in  uniting 
his  Republican  Independents' 
movement  with  smaller  cen- 
trist and  radical  allies  18 
years  ago  was  to  counterbal- 
ance Gauftist  party  power 
after  Jacques  Chirac,  then 
prime  minister,  was  elected 
secretary-general  in  1974. 


Two  years  later  Mr  Chirac 
renamed  his  movement  the 
Rassemblement  pour  la  Re- 
publique  (RPR).  It  won  242 
seats  in  1993. 

Mr  Giscard,  beaten  in  1981 
by  the  Socialist  leader  Fran- 
cois Mitterrand,  has,  with  Mr 
Chirac,  dominated  the  French 
right  ever  since.  But  he  is 
expected  to  stand  down  reluc- 
tantly as  UDF  chief  rather 
than  face  his  most  likely  suc- 
cessor, the  former  defence 
minister  Francois  Leotard, 
aged  56,  and  a rival  contend- 
er, the  former  finance  minis- 
ter Alain  Madelin,  aged  50. 

Both  are  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party,  the  succes- 
sor to  the  Republican  Inde- 
pendents' movement,  which 
ensured  Mr  Giscard  an  11- 
year  period  as  finance  minis- 
ter, during  which  he  led  right- 
wing  opposition  to  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  1969  referendum.  Po- 
litical wounds  inflicted  dur- 
ing tense  rightwing  alliances 


Giscard  d’Estaing:  Expected 
to  step  down  reluctantly 


worsened  when  Mr  Chirac  an- 
grily resigned  as  Mr  Gis- 
card's  prime  minister  in  1976. 

But  coalition  tension  in 
later  rightwing  governments 
did  not  affect  Mr  Giscard’ s 
European  priorities,  particu- 
larly the  monetary  policies 
which  he  developed  with  the 
former  German  chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt. 

The  UDF.  which  draws  on 


provincial  notables  who  con- 
trol the  senate  and  most 
regional  councils,  opposed 
Gaullist  hesitation  towards 
Europe,  particularly  during 
the  1992  Maastricht  referen- 
dum. Mr  Giscard.  an  MP  and 
chairman  of  the  Auvergne 
regional  council,  maintained 
strict  control  over  the  UDF. 
despite  Internal  opposition 
led  by  Mr  Leotard. 

Although  he  was  at  first 
considered  Mr  Giscard' s po- 
litical heir.  Mr  Leotard  pub- 
licly campaigned  for  a 
younger  leadership  before 
backing  the  Gaullist  prime 
minister.  Edouard  Balladur. 
in  last  year’s  presidential 
race.  This  raised  the  possibil- 
ity that  he  will  seek  new 
rightwing  alliances  if  elected. 

The  next  UDF  chief  could 
have  difficulty  reinvigorating 
the  party’s  commitment  to  EU 
political  and  economic  unity 
if  Mr  Giscard  concentrates  on 
local  politics.  It  is  the  only  big 
party  with  no  statement  on 
the  Turin  intergovernmental 
conference.  Only  a handful  of 
MPs  attended  a UDF  seminar 
on  Europe  this  week,  wbich 
was  shunned  by  Mr  Giscard 
and  Mr  Madelin. 


Paul  Webster  in  Parte 


AFTER  more  than  25 
years  of  adapting  Paris 
to  the  car,  city  hall  is  giving 
the  bicycle  its  day.  This 
week  It  decided  to  open 
about  35  miles  of  cycle 
tracks. 

Jacques  Chirac,  the  capi- 
tal’s former  mayor,  inher- 
ited the  car-first  policy 
from  President  Georges 
Pompidou,  best  remem- 
bered for  the  expressway 
that  disfigures  the  Seine’s 
right  bank.  But  the  new 
mayor,  Jean  Tiberi,  has 
been  forced  to  change  gear 
because  of  recent  transport 
strikes  and  a frightening 
increase  in  pollution. 

Mr  Chirac,  elected  last 
year  as  the  first  Gaullist 
president  since  Mr  Pompi- 
dou died  in  1974.  made  a 
token  gesture  to  the  cycle 
lobby  about  10  years  ago  by 
laying  out  lanes  protected 
only  by  green  stripes  on  the 
road.  They  did  little  to  reas- 
sure the  city’s  240,000  bike- 
owners,  of  whom  140,000 
say  they  never  dare  cycle 
on  the  streets. 


Although  the  last  stage  of 
the  Tour  de  France  around 
central  Paris  is  the  year’s 
most  popular  sporting 
event,  cycling  lobbies  did 
not  achieve  a breakthrough 
until  the  chaos  of  last  au- 
tumn’s public  transport 
protest,  when  about 
380,000  cyclists  invaded  the 
city,  using  pavements  to 
dodge  traffic  jams. 

Since  the  strike,  public 
transport  usage  has 
dropped  by  10  per  cent 
while  car  sales  have  rock- 
eted. Pollution  alerts  have 
become  a weekly  event. 

About  £4  million  will  be 
spent  on  the  first  cycle 
tracks,  which  will  run  from 
the  city  boundaries  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  east- 
to-west  along  heavily  used 
boulevards.  Another  cir- 
cuit will  cover  the  city  cen- 
tre. Much  of  the  cycling 
network  will  be  protected 
by  continuous  concrete  div- 
iders. About  a thousand  car 
parking  spaces  will  be 
removed  to  ease  cycle  flow. 

But  the  changes  are  un- 
likely to  reduce  motor  traf- 
fic by  more  than  2 per  cent, 
say  council  officials. 
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Commercial  Radio.  The  fastest  growing 
advertising  medium.  (Third  year  running.) 


Commercial  Radio  was  the  fastest  growing  advertising  medium  in  1993  and  1904.  And  the  figure’ 
so  for  suggest  that  1995  will  be  the  third  year  in  a row  Commercial  Radio.  Its  time  has  come. 
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For  more  inlormanon  about  advertising  on  Commercial  Radio,  contact  your  advertising  agency. 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  March  23  1996 


FOCUS:  Asylum  and  Immigration  7 


EU  slams  the  door  on  fleeing  victims 


The  European  Union  dampdown 
means  many  people  genuinely 
escaping  repression  are  being 
sent  back  to  an  uncertain  fate. 

Leonard  Doyle  looks  at  a 
continental  trend,  while,  right, 
Guardian  writers  highlight  cases 
from  Britain  and  Germany 
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GUNER  first  in- 
curred the  wrath 
of  the  military- 
controlled  police 
in  Northern  Cy- 
prus when  as  a young  opposi- 
tion politician  in  favour  of  a 
federal  solution  for  the  divid- 
ed island  he  stood  for  parlia- 
ment for  the  New  Cypriot 
Party  in  1992. 

He  was  arrested,  accused  of 
illegal  activities  and  beaten 
over  four  days.  His  feet  swelled 
and  bled  for  weeks  after  the 
soles  were  beaten  with  plastic 
truncheons.  His  daughters 
were  roughed  up  at  school 
and  in  October  1993  he  fled  to 
Britain  with  his  family  and 
applied  for  asylum  on  arrival. 

However.  G Liner's  real  mis- 
fortune was  coming  from  a 
country  which  the  Home 
Office  claims  is  a respectable 
democracy.  Cyprus  is  desig- 
nated as  a "white  list" 
country  under  the  govern- 
ment's new  Asylum  Bill  and 
is  therefore  held  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  producing  refugees. 

Many  thousands  of 
apparently  genuine  victims  of 
torture  and  political  repres- 
sion are  finding  an  Increas- 
ingly cold  reception  on  arrival 
in  the  European  Union.  EU 
countries  have  become  less 
and  less  willing  or  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  job-seeking 
illegal  immigrants  and  genu- 
ine victims  of  repression. 

Goner  was  deported  from 
Britain  to  Cyprus  last 
September.  After  16  days  he 
went  to  the  airport  hoping  to 
fly  to  Turkey.  He  was  de- 
tained by  plainclothes  police- 
men who  interrogated  and 
tortured  him,  beating  him 
severely  on  the  back.  He  says 
be  was  then  made  to  lie  face 
down  on  the  floor  while  his 
back  was  burnt  with  a white 
hot  metal  bar. 

Amid  the  stench  of  burning 
flesh  and  smoke  he  passed 
out  When  he  came  to.  he  was 
surprised  to  find  himself 
alive,  without  broken  bones. 
By  paying  bribes  he  made  it 
to  Turkey  and  from  there  he 
flew  back  to  Britain  to  repeat 
bis  asylum  claim. 


ON  ARRIVAL  at 
Stansted  airport 
last  December, 
Guner’s  condition 
was  so  shocking 
that  an  immigration  officer 
photographed  his  back.  He  is 
now  being  treated  by  the  Lon- 
don-based Medical  Founda- 
tion for  the  care  of  Victims  of 
Torture.  The  medical  report 
of  Dr  Gordon  Barclay,  an  ex- 
amining consultant  makes 
compelling  reading.  Guner’s 
back,  he  states,  '‘has  about 
ZOO  scars,  divided  into  two 
main  types,  circular  and  loz- 
enge-shaped*'. Describing  the 
number  and  severity  as  stu- 
pendous, Dr  Barclay  says 
they  "bear  out  his  story”,  and 
that  he  ’‘could  see  no  other 
explanation  for  them”. 

The  Horae  Office  takes  a dif- 
ferent view.  In  a letter,  Lynn 
Parsons,  an  asylum  division 
official,  flatly  rejected 
Guner's  application  for  refu- 
gee status.  She  accuses  him  of 
"lies  and  embellishment"  and 
of  making  •‘self-serving" 
claims  and  having  an  “appall- 
ing lack  of  credibility”. 

The  burns  on  his  back 
“were  inflicted  at  your 
request  in  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  your  claim”,  she 
stated,  adding  that  “there  is  , 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
North  Cyprus  is  anything 
other  than  a democratic 
country  with  respect  for 
human  rights.” 

The  unsympatbethic  hear- 
ing Guner  received  is  typical 
of  the  experience  of  asylum 
seekers  throughout  the  EU. 
Families  and  individuals  ar- 
riving by  via  third  countries 
bearing  false  documents  are 
routinely  charged  with  fraud 
and  sentenced  to  jail  for  up  to 
six  months.  If  they  persist 


with  their  asylum  claim, 
their  credibility  is  challenged 
by  the  authorities  because  of 
the  criminal  conviction. 

The  EU*s  draconian  new  ap- 
proach was  hatched  In  secret 
by  an  obscure  group  of  offi- 
cials from  home  affairs  and 
interior  ministries  who  meet 
under  the  auspices  of  the  K4 
Committee.  Responsible  for 
running  intergovernmental 
co-operation  for  justice  and 
home  affairs,  the  K4  commit- 
tee has  the  luxury  afforded  to 
no  other  group  of  civil  ser- 
vants in  Europe  of  never  hav- 
ing to  face  parliamentary 
scrutiny,  whether  at  national 
or  European  level. 

^ A subcommittee,  known  as 
Steering  Group  l (Asylum 
and  Immigration),  draws  up 
EU  resolutions  and  conclu- 
sions for  home  affairs  minis- 
ters to  approve.  This  commit- 
tee runs  the  EU’s  anti- 
immigration  campaign  which 
has  slammed  the  door  shut  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mi- 
grants and  refugees. 

.Despite  the  Eurosceptic 
rhetoric  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. Michael  Howard,  the 
main  elements  of  the  Govern- 
ment's new  Asylum  and  Im-  Word  has  quickly  filtered  divulge  figures  for  deporta- 
migration  Bill  are  drawn  di-  back  to  the  villages  and  towns  Hons,  but  themumber  of  im- 
redly  from  EU  agreements,  where  unemployed  immi-  migrants  booted  out  of  I 

These  elements  are:  a “white  grants  come  from,  that  unless  Europe  is  believed  to  have 

list'1  of  countries  from  which  they  hare  an  ironclad  case  for  been  a record  200,000  last 
asylum  requests  would  not  be  political  asylum,  all  that  year.  The  true  figure  may  be 
entertained:  and  abolition  of  awaits  them  once  they  arrive  far  higher  as  many  are  turned  l 
the  right  to  appeal  prior  to  de-  in  the  EU  is  a stretch  In  a away  at  the  borders  without 1 
portation  when  the  applicant  detention  centre  and  almost  making  it  into  the  statistics,  i 
has  come  via  another  “safe”  certain  deportation.  The  vast  The  machinery  of  detention 

country.  majority  of  those  claiming  and  deportation  is  also  be- 

Once  the  Asylum  Bill  is  refugee  status  upon  entering  coming  more  professional 
adopted,  probably  in  a few  the  EU  are  poor  migrants  try'-  and  efficient.  A large  bureau- 

weeks,  tens  of  thousands  of  ing  to  And  a better  life  for  cracy  runs  a string  of  asylum 

refugees  who  come  to  Britain  themselves  and  their  families,  centres  across  Europe:  Am- 
by  circuitous  routes,  will  be  sterdam  has  its  Grenhospi- 

unable  to  appeal  against  the  mt  N THE  rush  to  deport  the  titun,  Britain  has  CampsTield. 
often  arbitrary  rulings  of  im-  ■economic  migrants  Transit  Centre  127-Bis  is  in 
migration  officials  which  ap-  ■ many  genuine  refugees  Steenokkerzeel.  Belgium,  and 
pear  to  be  linked  to  a quota.  are  being  pushed  out  as  Cortemark  in  Germany  is  the 

In  the  rush  to  deport,  there  ■ well,  some  without  even  biggest  such  centre  in  the  EU. 
are  inevitable  violations  of  getting  a hearing.  Private  companies  have 

human  rights.  Recently  a girl  One  result  of  the  tough  new  found  a lucrative  business  es- 
aged  nine  was  held  at  Brus-  attitude  of  EU  governments  is  corting  deportees  back  home 
sels  airport  in  a converted  that  asylum  requests  have  and  some  travel  agents 
hangar  for  three  months.  Her  dropped  precipitously  in  most  specialise  in  finding  groups  of 
parents  were  legally  in  Ger-  countries.  In  1995  they  were  empty  seats  on  planes  bound 
many  and  the  German  and  less  than  half  those  of  1992.  for  Africa  and  Asia.  France 
Belgian  authorities  knew  Only  In  Britain,  still  catching  routinely  hires  planes,  known 
this.  She  was  held  incommu-  up  with  the  rest  of  the  EU.  as  “Euro-Charters”  which  fly 
nicado  before  being  deported,  were  applications  up  from  from  country  to  country  pick- 
on  her  own,  back  to  Zaire.  32£00  in  1992  to  44.000  last  ing  up  refugees,  who  are  then 
Meanwhile,  deportations  year.  Deportations  from  Brit-  deported  en  masse. 
from  the  EU  are  rising  steeply  ain  doubled  to  2.600  last  year.  In  July  last  year.  43  men 
as  governments  try  to  ap-  while  Germany  sent  60,000  by  and  women  were  expelled  on 
pease  anti-immigrant  feeling,  air  alone  and  France  deported  a flight  to  Zaire,  reportedly 
while  sending  a public  mes-  10.000.  still  short  of  its  de-  with  their  arms  and  legs 
sage  to  would-be  illegal  immi-  dared  target  of 20,000  a year,  wrapped  with  tape.  There  was 
grants  not  to  bother  coming.  Governments  are  loath  to  an  outcry  after  one  was  found 

to  be  a French  national. 

| Belgium  has  even  used  a C- 
130  Hercules  military  aircraft 
to  deport  unwanted  asylum 
seekers  back  to  Somalia  at  the 
height  of  the  civil  war. 

A few  years  bade  the  Bavar- 
ian authorities  used  sealed 
carriages  hitched  to  inter-city 
trains  to  try  to  deport  thou- 
sands of  Kosovo  Albanians 
via  the  Czech  Republic.  The 
outcry  triggered  by  the  echo 
of  Nazi  transports  of  Jews  to 
the  concentration  camps  led 
the  Bavarians  to  abandon  the 
deportation  method. 

But  even  as  the  deporta- 
tions proceed  across  Europe, 
some  are  warning  of  a loom- 
ing demographic  crisis  which 
means  that  immigrants  will 
soon  be  needed  to  man 
Europe’s  factories  and  build- 
ing sites.  The  European  Com- 
mission estimates  that  as 
Europe’s  population  ages  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  next 
century,  net  immigration 
could  be  allowed  to  rise  14- 
fold,  from  its  current  level  of 
500.000  a year  to  seven 
million. 

Even  as  asylum  seekers  and 
illegal  immigrants  are  shown 
the  door  across  Europe,  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  they  may 
be  asked  to  return  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

Additional  reporting  by  Ian 
TYaynor  in  Bonn.  Stephen 
Bares  in  Brussels.  Alex  Duval- 

Smith  in  Paris 
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No  entry . . . Albanian  refugees  clamber  ashore  from  a ship  at  the  Italian  port  of  Bari  in  1990.  Nearly  all  were  eventually  returned  to  Albania.  It  was  this  image  of  an  uncontrolled 
tide  of  immigration  which  galvanised  the  European  Union  into  its  current  crackdown  which  has  seen  stricter  entry  requirements  and  a rise  in  deportations 


Word  has  quickly  filtered 
back  to  the  villages  and  towns 
where  unemployed  immi- 
grants come  from,  that  unless 
they  hare  an  ironclad  case  for 
political  asylum,  all  that 
awaits  them  once  they  arrive 
in  tiie  EU  is  a stretch  in  a 
detention  centre  and  almost 
certain  deportation.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  claiming 
refugee  status  upon  entering 
the  EU  are  poor  migrants  try- 
ing to  And  a better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

IN  THE  rush  to  deport  the 
economic  migrants 
many  genuine  refugees 
are  being  pushed  out  as 
well,  some  without  even 
getting  a hearing. 

One  result  of  the  tough  new 
attitude  of  EU  governments  is 
that  asylum  requests  have 
dropped  precipitously  in  most 
countries.  In  1995  they  were 
less  than  half  those  of  1992. 
Only  in  Britain,  still  catching 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  EU. 
were  applications  up  from 
32^00  in  1992  to  44,000  last 
year.  Deportations  from  Brit- 
ain doubled  to  2.600  last  year, 
while  Germany  sent  60,000  by’ 
air  alone  and  France  deported 
10.000.  still  short  of  its  de- 
clared target  of 20,000  a year. 
Governments  are  loath  to 


Bad  timing  gives  student  a 
hard  lesson  in  asylum  rules 


Gary  Younge 


ON  JUNE  24  1993 
Ade  Onibiyo  was  in 
the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time. 
The  place  was  his  own 
home  in  Kennington.  south 
London.  The  time  was 
5.50am  when  about  10 
police  raided  his  parent's 
flat  to  take  away  Ade’s 
father  who  was  under  sus- 
picion of  fraud  — of  which 
he  was  later  cleared.  Ade 
heard  the  commotion  and 
got  up  to  see  what  was  go-  I 
ing  on.  He  was  standing  on  1 
the  landing  in  his  pyjamas 
when  one  of  the  officers 
saw  him.  I 

“How  old  are  you?**  he 
asked.  1 

“Seventeen,”  Ade  replied. 
“Well  then  you’re  old 
enough.  Come  with  us.”  the  | 
officer  said. 

Ade's  mother,  Joyce,  be- 1 
lieves  that  if  he  had  stayed 
in  bed  be  would  probably 
have  completed  his  GNVQ 
certificate  in  building  stud- 
ies and  be  at  university 
studying  for  his  second- 
year  exams  in  architecture 
by  now.  Instead  he  is 
locked  up  in  Room  64a  at 
Campsfleld  detention  cen- 
tre near  Oxford  waiting  to 
hear  if  he  will  deported  to 
Nigeria,  a country  he  has 
not  visited  since  be  was  1 1. 

Ade's  father,  54-year-old 
Abdul,  was  sent  back  to  Ni- 
geria on  October  26  last 
year.  The  last  thing  he  said 
to  Ade  was,  “Look  after 
yourself  and  don't  worry 


Joyce  Onibiyo:  fears  for  her 
son's  safety  in  Nigeria 

about  me.  Til  be  all  right." 
He  has  not  been  seen  or 
heard  of  since. 

Abdul,  who  worked  as  an 
engineer  with  Lambeth 
council,  was  a pro-democ- 
racy activist  and  member 
of  the  Nigerian  Democratic 
Movement. 

A month  after  he  was  de- 
ported the  Nigerian  regime 
executed  poet  and  Ogoni  ac- 
tivist Ken  Saro-Wi  wa  along 
with  eight  others. 

“When  I saw  that  Ken 
Saro-Wiwa  had  been  killed 
I just  thought  ‘good  God’," 
said  Joyce.  “If  they  can  kill 
him  and  he  is  a well-known 
democracy  campaigner  and 
internationally  respected 
figure  then  God  only  knows 
what  they  will  do  to  Abdul.” 

The  Nigerian  High  Com- 
mission Insists  that  he  has 
not  been  arrested.  It  pnt 
out  a national  advertise- 


ment at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  saying  it  had  no 
idea  where  he  was:  “The  Ni- 
gerian High  Commission 
wishes  to  state  unequivo- 
cally that  Mr  Abdul  Oni- 
biyo is  not  being  held  by 
any  branch  of  the  Nigerian 
law  enforcement  and  secu- 
rity services.  Extensive  en- 
quiries have  shown  that  Mr 
Onibiyo  was  never  on  the 
Nigeria  Police  Wanted  List 
for  any  crime  or  any  of- 
fence treasonable  to  the  Ni- 
gerian state,”  the  ad  said. 

Home  Office  minister 
Ann  Widdecombe  has 
warned  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  oppose  any  appli- 
cation Ade  makes/  fo 
remain  in  this  country.! 

There  are  an  unsubstanti- 
ated rumours  among  some 
Nigerian  circles  in  London 
that  Abdnl  has  fled  to 
America.  But  the  truth  is 
that  nobody  knows. 

Ade  thinks  that  whatever 
has  happened  to  his  father 
is  likely  to  happen  to  him. 
Sitting  opposite  him  in  the 
visitors’  room  at  Camps- 
field  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  after  almost  a 
year  in  detention  he  is  be- 
ginning to  wish  that  some- 
one would  just  pnt  him  out 
of  his  misery. 

“I  tried  to  carry  on  study- 
ing for  a while  bat  then  I 
just  thought  what's  the 
point.  I don't  even  know 
whether  I'm  going  to  be 
here  next  week.  It  can  get 
very  depressing.” 

Surrounded  by  high 
green  fences,  barbed  wire 
and  surveillance  cameras. 


Campsfleld  is  nothing  if  not 
depressing.  To  get  in  you 
must  first  clear  the  con- 
tents of  your  pockets  while 
one  security  guard  flicks 
through  your  notebook  and 
newspaper  and  another 
plays  on  her  Gameboy. 

A guard  will  then  open 
one  door  to  let  yon  into  a 
compound  and  only  when 
that  door  is  closed  will  an- 
other door,  40  yards  ahead, 
open  electronically.  Imme- 
diately yon  feel  trapped. 

Ade’s  father,  who  moved 
to  Britain  in  1964.  fell  foul 
of  a role  that  immigrants 
lose  their  right  of  abode  in 
Britain  if  they  spend  more 
than  two  years  abroad. 

After  he  was  absent  from 
Britain  between  1977  .and 
1983  was  told  his  right  of 
residency  had  been 
revoked.  Ade,  born  in  Nige- 
ria, also  foil  foul  iff  the  rules. 

Ade  and  hfa  father  Tnnt*p 
a joint  bid  for  asylum  in 
March  last  year  based  on 
the  claim  that  Abdul  freed 
persecution  in  Nigeria  be- 
cause of  his  political  activi- 
ties. After  that  was  turned 
down  in  July,  Ade  made  a 
fresh  application  in  Decem- 
ber based  on  Abdul’s  disap- 
pearance and  Ken  Saro- 
Wiwa’s  execution,  all  of 
which  had  taken  place 
since  his  first  application. 
The  claim  was  rejected  and 
Ade  was  told  he  would  be 
deported  on  December  7 — 
his  birthday  Ade’s  solici- 
tors won  him  a reprieve 
and  in  the  next  two  weeks 
the  Court  of  Appeal  will  de- 
cide his  fote. 


Return  of  Bosnian  refugees  is  a crisis  waiting  to  happen 


Ian  Trayrtor  in  Bonn 

GERMANY  has  by  far  the 
biggest  number  of  genu- 
ine refugees  and  illegal  immi- 
grants on  its  hands  3nd  it  also 
has  an  estimated  350.000  Bos- 
nians, as  many  as  there  are  in 
Sarajevo,  who  are  in  a cate- 
gory to  themselves.  The  time 
is  fost  approaching,  however, 
with  a fragile  peace  holding 
in  their  benighted  country, 
when  they  will  be  sent  home, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

Last  January  the  interior 
ministers  of  the  16  German 


states  decided  on  a phased  but 
forced  repatriation  cf  all  the 
Bosnians  over  two  years,  be- 
ginning on  July  1. 

The  repatriation  process  is 
threatening  to  degenerate 
into  chaos. 

"What  happens  if  they  take 
a Bosnian  woman  whose  hus- 
band has  been  killed,  who  has 
been  raped,  and  who  is  then 
put  in  handcuffs  and  expelled 
from  the  country?  What  will 
the  public  and  the  media  reac- 
tion be?"  asks  a senior  relief 
agency  officiaL 

Germany’s  interior  minis- 
ter.  Manfred  Kanther.  and 


other  senior  rightwing  politi- 
cians such  as  the  finance  min- 
ister, Theo  Waigel,  are  fond  of 
invoking  Germans’  post-war 
industriousness  in  lecturing 
the  Bosnians  to  go  home  and 
rebuild  their  country. 

The  common  refrain  is  that 
10  million  Germans  emerged 
from  the  rubble  in  1945,  bent 
their  backs,  and  rebuilt  their 
villages,  towns  and  cities. 

But  the  problem  is  that 
most  of  them  do  not  have 
homes,  villages,  towns  or 
cities  to  return  to. 

The  chaos  is  likely  to  ensue 
when  the  Bosnians  are  forced 


to  move.  There  are  too  many 
to  be  flown  out.  They  cannot 
in  any  case,  be  flown  to  Bos- 
nia. Most  of  them  will  want  to 
take  cars  back  with  them 
packed  to  the  gunnels  with 
German  consumer  goods  and 
they  would  have  to  cross  Aus- 
tria. Slovenia  and  Croatia  to 
reach  Bosnia. 

“The  Bosnians  are  in  a total 
panic,  ” says  one  aid  worker. 

But  the  German  govern- 
ment is  unwilling  to  counte- 
nance any  criticism  on  the 
grounds  that  the  country  has 
absorbed  more  Bosnians  than 
the  rest  of  Europe  combined. 


“She  was  determined  to  make  it  to  her  daughters  wedding. 


It  took  all  of  my  nursing  skill  to  get  her  there.” 


For  some  cancer  patients  a family  event  can  become  enormously  important,  it  can  become,  literally,  the  reason  to  keep  going. 

Helping  someone  at  this  stage  takes  a very  special  kind  of  nurse.  Of  course,  Marie  Curie  Nurses  have  all  the  necessary 
training  - but  only  experience  can  prepare  them  for  the  kinds  of  challenges  they  face  every  day,  and  every  night.- 
Last  year  Marie  Curie  Nurses  cared  for  more  than  one  third  of  all  seriously  ill  cancer  patients  in  their 
homes  - providing  more  than  one  million  hours  of  nursing  care.  v* 

We  also  have  eleven  Hospice  Centres  across  the  UK,  the  world  renowned  Marie  Curie  Research  _ 

Institute  and  education  and  training  In  cancer  care  for  doctors,  nurses  and  paramedics. 

No  charge  is  ever  made  to  our  patients,  or  their  families.  We  depend  heavily  on  voluntary  contributions. 

Please  help  us  to  continue  this  vital  work.  * 
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Superior  Finish 
on  hand  to  extend 
the  Pitman  legend 


Royal  Athlete  has  been  put  out  to  pasture 
but  Frank  Keating  finds  that  Mrs  P has 
another  National  contender  in  her  yard 


AS  THE  field  for  next 
Saturday's  Grand 
National  continued 
to  be  denuded  of  fam- 
iliar names  this  week,  there 
was  a particularly  sad  collec- 
tive sigh  when  last  year's 
winner  Royal  Athlete,  now  13. 
was  withdrawn  and  cantered 
into  retirement. 

The  sadness  was  as  much 
for  the  going  of  the  noble  old 
champion  as  for  the  thought 
that  his  trainer  Jenny  Pitman 
might  not  be  stamping  her 
presence  around  the  cameras 
and  microphones  of  the  con- 
course next  week. 

But  do  not  worry.  Her 
newest  hen-party  hat  and  her 
hearty  anti-establishment 
heresies  are  in  trim  and 
ready  to  travel.  In  recent 
years  at  Aintree  Mrs  P has 
increasingly  been  the  people's 
priestess. 

Aunties  and  uncles,  grand- 
mas and  a host  of  the  nation's 
once-a-year  dabblers  do  not 
use  a pin  to  select  their 
annual  flutter  at  Liverpool 
these  days.  They  ask:  "What's 
Jenny  got  running?"  and  pop 
the  housekeeping  on  tliat. 

So  even  with  Royal  Athlete 
so  suddenly  and  contentedly 
out  to  grass,  a week  today  the 
nation  will  affectionately  en- 
trust its  money  to  Mrs  Pit- 
man's Superior  Finish,  a 
never-say-die,  long-distance 
goer  in  the  ancient  tradition. 

One  of  the  down-to-earth 
Mrs  Pitman's  most  appealing 
traits  is  her  ability,  almost 
maternally,  to  describe  the  in- 
nate character  of  her  beloved 
four-footers.  "Well,  they  are 
more  honest  than  humans  by 
far."  she  says. 


Her  son  Mark,  former 
stable  Jockey  and  now  official 
assistant  ai  Lambourn’s 
Weathercock  yard,  has  hap- 
pily inherited  his  mother's 
expressive  facility.  "Superior 
Finish  a character?  And  then 
some."  he  enthuses.  "He's  got 

such  a lovely  nature  when 
he's  Just  happily  messing 
about  but.  when  it  comes  to 
I his  serious  work,  he  gets 
down  to  it  and  relishes  the 
challenges  hugely. 

"Superior  Finish  is  a typi- 
cal National  horse,  an  out- 
and-out  staying  chaser  who 
will  jump  all  day  for  ftm  and 
the  love  of  the  wind  in  his 
mane.  And,  when  most  of  his 
mates  in  the  field  will  be  run- 
ning out  of  petrol  in  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a mile, 
that's  when  he  will  knuckle 
down  and  do  all  his  best 
work." 

Well,  that  is  my  first  fiver 


Mark . . . ‘cheeky  monkey' 


accounted  for.  In  the  last  10 
days  Superior  Finish,  so  nifi- 
ily  described  and  named,  has 
dropped  on  the  blackboards 
Cram  20s  to  16s  to  14s.  When 
Mrs  Fs  punters  start  moving 
their  money  by  Friday,  the 
price  could  drop  through  the 
roof. 

On  his  last  run  in  January 
at  Sandown  Superior  Finish 
lived  up  to  his  name  in  win- 
ning, ears  pricked  and  com- 
fortable. the  Peter  Cazalet  Me- 
morial, a genuine  National 
taster  over  three  miles  and 
five. 

Next  week  Mrs  Pitman  and 
her  hat  could  well  have  dress- 
rehearsed  in  front  of  the  cam- 
eras long  before  tea-time  on 
Saturday.  In  the  Martell  Cup 
three-mller  she  runs  Egypt 
Mill  Prince. 

"We’ve  got  to  give  him  a 
fantastic  chance,”  says  Mark. 
"Now  this  bloke  is  character 
personified.  What  he  loves  to 
do  is  save  that  little  bit  more 
for  himself  in  the  tank.  He  is 
difficult  only  in  as  much  as 
you've  got  to  set  him  off  Just 
so;  he  has  to  be  mentally  pop- 
ping his  cork  and  feeling 
really  fresh  and  well  and 
ready  to  race." 

Egypt  Mill  Prince  ran  over 
three  miles  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Racing  Post  Chase  at 
Kempton  and.  striding  really 
well,  was  beaten  into  third  by 
Rough  Quest  "He  thoroughly 
revelled  in  that  step-up  in 
trip,"  said  Mark.  "In  all, 
through  the  winter,  he's  run 
some  terrific  stuff  and  we 
reckon  the  stretch  of  over 
three  miles  will  inspire  him 
to  a big  one  next  week." 

If  one  telephones  Mrs  P 
these  post-gallop  Lam  bourn 
mornings,  her  son  rings  back. 
As  it  should  he.  The  dynasty 
is  in  place.  So  are  the  cele- 
brated names  nailed  to  the 
stable  doors  — Corbiere,  Bur- 
rough  Hill  Lad.  Garrison  Sa- 


- - •---  ' • _____ 


People's  priestess Jenny  Pitman,  darling  of  Ain  tree’s  once-a-year  dabblers,  pots  her  feet  np  at  her  Lambonm  home 


vannah,  Willsford.  Royal  Ath- 
lete and  — doff  a starter's 
black  bowler  and  unfurl  a red 
flag  — poor  Esha  Ness,  which 
won,  and  lost,  the  crazy  non- 
National.  This  worthy  is  now 
gadding  about  on  the  hunting 
fields,  none  the  wiser. 

Royal  Athlete  will  also  do 
some  hunting  next  season,  as 
well  as  leading  out  the  young 
string  of  a morning  from 
Weathercock  House.  "The 
dear  old  boy  has  been  such  an 
ambassador  for  the  sport" 
said  Mrs  Pitman  dotingly. 
"but  because  the  winter  has 
been  so  hard  we  couldn't  get  j 
in  his  required  work  for  one  | 


last  go,  so  we  wanted  him  to 
finish  In  one  piece  and  enjoy 
the  second  half  of  his  life  al- 
though, in  himself.  I doubt  if 
he  would  have  minded  gallop- 
ing on  forever." 

Mark  was  bom  30  years 
ago,  nine  days  after  Florence 
Nagle  had  legally  forced  a 
reluctant  Jockey  Club  to  li- 
cense female  trainers  for  the 
first  time.  Little  could  Mrs  P 
have  thought  then  that  her 
first  son  would  not  only  ride  a 
second  Gold  Cup  for  her  (Gar- 
rison Savannah  in  1991)  but 
help  her  saddle  a second 
National  winner. 

Nor  that,  since  Ms  Nagle's 


breakthrough,  Jenny  Pitman 
would  become  incomparably 
the  leading  woman  trainer  in 
the  sport’s  history.  Monica 
Dickinson  and  Mercy  Rimell 
might  have  approached  her 
level  of  success  but  they  took 
over  . smooth-running 
concerns. 

Mrs  Pitman  started  from 
scratch  and  never  tires  of  tell- 
ing how  she  had  to  dig  the 
drains  and  clear  the  rats  be- 
fore she  could  order  her  first 
horse-blanket  or  accept  her 
first  nag.  She  says  she  was 
first  thrilled  to  think  Mark 
“might  have  what  it  takes" 
when  he  was  10  and  "pointed 


out  Artistic  Prince  was  over 
at  the  knee  and  I reckoned 
'cheeky  little  monkey',  but  he 
was  dead  right" 

Her  appeal  remains  — as 
well  as  her  immense  and  ob-‘ 
vious  day-to-day  skill  — in 
that  brazen  mix  of  Thelwel- 
lian  Pony  Club  passion  for 
her  horses  and  her  inability 
to  suffer  fools  if  human,  espe- 
cially human  men,  and  most 
particularly  human  men  who 
prefer  Flat  racing.  "They  deal 
in  battery  hens.  If  they  don't 
lay  the  eggs  they've  had  their 
chips." 

Romantic  and  realist  at  the 
same  time,  she  can  come  over 


PHOTOGRAPH:  mjchael  STEELE 

all  moony  — and  doubtless 
her  great  courageous  mud- 
lark Corbiere  hoves  into  view 
in  her  mind's  eye  — when  one 
discusses  the  prerequisites  of 
the  perfect  Aintree  horse  — 
footsore,  canny  to  the  point  of 
cat-like,  boldness,  audacity, 
defiance,  mileage  and  spunk. 

But  then  the  reverie  clears, 
the  square  jaw  juts  and  she 
holds  up  her  finger  and 
thumb  with  a quarter  erf  an 
inch  between  them  and 
warns:  “The  difference  be- 
tween  being  utterly  brilliant 
at  Liverpool  and  being  pain- 
fully spreadeagled  on  the 
deck  is  much  less  than  that.” 


Newbury  with  form  for  TV  races 


Doncaster  card  with  form  for  the  televised  races 


1.00  Sony  Bay 

1JO  Rwqlb 

2J0O  Supran  Lady 


2J3  BoxflroiM  Man 
XOS  Dart  Stranger 
US  Abtooy  Shoot  (oh) 
4.05  Front*  Holy 


2.3  5 mUL  HOVICC  mmLE  OX*  Q2d  1 lOyda  C3.1B5 


Ookie  Ctreea,  MR.  ttadba.  Hewjr.  * Denote*  kWm 

RgnrM  b bradiali  attar  hono'a  wan.  dtaola  day*  afaee  tdooi  KH  outlay 


1.00  BROWN  CHAMBERLIN  HANOI  CAP  CHASE  3rw  97,094 

1 FLYBYS  HAP  {11)  P AJner  10-11-0 Mr  P Hcnfey  (5) 

I IN’S  MBS  CLASS (1S)(0|<  Brack)  UMS-Q  ..DQMagher 

3 11IF-1S  SUKY  BAY  (77)  (BF)C  Bracks  7-ll-U Q HnJ»y 

4 I, -12148  STROHO  HBMCWE(11)(0)K  Bailey  9-11-7 A Thornton 

9 56-IIM0  YORKSHIRE  GALE  (M>(D)J  Gilford  10-IW LAapeB(S) 

• no-IIS'  TUlWIIOTTflX  [111(D)  DMcfmiMii  mm  „..RDamfMtfy 

T 4CS21V  HUSH  STAMP  (332)  (D)F  Murphy 7- 'D- tt  ..PCarbuiy 

B W-»401  DOBEBHEP(1S)[C0)Ur?JPKiTuL'i  tt-19-4  ..WMarstao* 

• 31t!P(/-  CLAXTON  OREEME  (10B0)  (D)  M Pips  12- H-B .CNeude 

TOP  FOm  TIPSi  Sony  Bay  S,  Strong  NedUn*  7,TWlHna  TWt  B 

BMfcw r-2  Swiy  Bay  9-2  Tuning Tra,  5-1  On  Be  Bntri.  4-1  Strong  Medicine.  Irtah  Stoma.  9-1  Fhnr  i Nap 
it-l  More  Class.  Yortanee  Gale  ■ non 

FORM  GUIDE- SONY  BAT:  3Lpoefl  up  on  (lar  latnt  prtsiousty  ruden  dear  aw  looUo  Dl  Comer  Soy  Si 
■roitonurSnill  SBi 

DOMHUmUrte  ill  rlAJeo oul M Rkbpl  Wjjtf)  31  (Newbury  Im.  Od-SW 

H.  YEN'S  HAP:  Eteri  t out  soon  faded,  datum  4th  bM  Maamur  iCheitoniuan  Jm  tr  Gd-Stt) 

TURMDM  TRUb  Body  tampenM  aft.  ufed  on  when  puled  up  Delon?  19ft  behind  Slop  The  water. 
STRONG  ME  D(C  ME  I gaud  -UDI  w*  pUOM  when  Brought  down  9th  Xlwflanham  Jmlf.  Gd-Stt) 

BUSH  STAMP:  Eteri  4 out  ran  on  M.3raof  9. 211  behind  Butcim  Bov  IPuncheuown  amll.Gdi 


1 .30  LAMBOURN  HANDICAP  HURDLE  am  TlOpta  C9J15 

1 FD5J59  KAQASTROF  (B){D)  A Olcbui  6-12-0 

a 5-lCJtF  HOPS  AMD  POPS  (16)  (C)(D)  (BF)  R Alner  9-1 1-13 

3 350a:-P  TAROUDAHT  (3S)  R Wofflftouse  9-11-1}  .. 

4 05O2M  HAJOB  BUGLER  {9J  (CD)  GBakUvjT.i  1.19  . .. 

5 -J-06218  KMOSFDUJ  PET (14)  (CO)  (BF)  U HayniW. 7-11-8 
B Sill  FR00MAItCH(11)(CD)HPrBiri[nB-rl-{l 

T *41142  TBmW(14){D)(BF)TFor«ar  5-10-12  

B Mini  STAR  MARKET  (7)  (D)  It  T*l5tcn-(Msws  6-1M  . . 
B 2205.9  TEJANO SOLD (9) fD]  P Bradley  6-10-i  

10  132452  WINDWARD  AHIOII  (11)  (D)KBt>nie  10-10-5  ..  . 

11  423673  TWICE  A MQHT  (SI)  (DID  MchdlecnT-IO-O 

IS  IMOD  RAQB(BO)(CD)P  Ritchcns  5-19-0  . 


TOP  PORN  TIPBil 


JBrP  Hentortg) 

HDmHmdbr 

DSfcyaw 

...  -ItteBten 

.... A P McCoy 

C LtawwByw  * 

Altontai 

■*«*» 

.1  ‘“rJsRwTO 


r Mattel  B.T*meb  T,  Ftegmareb  B 


B B C - 1 

2-00  HOSCKSTPANACURI 


: MARIS'  HOVICe  WCAP  HUROLB  FINAL  8M  51 C10*14 


1 SC-1135  (H)IMDA(3a)NTwiitan-asYiea6-li-ia CUmin 

2 iC-C3U  MISS OPTBRST (34) DNichchon 6-H-9  ..  ...  RDmeodf 

3 151511  GOtDSHSWIPT  (19)(CO)  GBattng  6-11-6  APMoCw* 

4 2-2311  SUPREME  LADY  (66)  HhraHKNafil  5-11-5  JPTUay 

5 flO-t:*  SWINGQUAmSTPUNTwuwrMtoinriE-ll-t TJenfc* 

B 2-1521  HEMHCTTA HOWARD (14) MliD  Hi-w £-11-1  .aHoaan(3) 

1 F52-361  SAIL  BY  THE  STARS  (IB)  (D)  T Ftrryler  7-1  T-€  -..-jadhSm 

B 0-1813  HISS  Damn (37) R Busier  7-10-1) BPonraB 

B 622^11  ROYAL  AO  HAO  (21)  PHaUnO-ID-C G Tommy  (3) 

10  OC-3S3  TBLUCHBIRY  (24)  Udi  H Knight  7-iC-IO  . ..  . .Mr  J CufctyfB) 

11  5916  CARMEL’S  JOY(1B)T  Gemge  7-10-W M A FRzflOraU 

12  9-Q  MS  I HARVEST  VIEW  (B)Cerot*s  WM  ..  ..  OBiwIn 

13  <0-0^51  BEUeOfW  CLOUD  (17)  M Piue  T-W-1  CBM* 

14  0C0  PAVLOVA (21) RRowf-IM  Ti 

IB  251010  OWENS  QUEST  (08)  T Ethurmgun  6-1M  . . — HRaaita 

18  LH2P5  0AT1S  ROSE (24) MSDeppanl 6-104)  . . . JPCwbeny 

17  0-1009  miLBIA(1B){D) G HuDDuid 6-KM) KOmteta) 

18  320034  COPPEHHURST(IB)  W homp  5-1Q-C G CatoB(a) 

IB  Q-W55?  CBBDWra (7)  T Grwlhoid 6-10-0  NHmybmi* 

TOP  POIBI  TIPS!  Karwmt  Waw  B,  Snpranm  Lady  7,  OrideBnrift  B 

Batlfag;  9-2  Mm  OmrorSL  Ml  Supreme  Lad),  8-1  Sell  B)  Tlu  Sum.  OudaKalli  0-1  Henriona  NuanL 
12-1  Hanwl  View.  14- 1 Gumdi  Rcyal  Ag  Ndj  Belmore  Cloud  TBiiiniun 

FORM  nm  - MHS  OPTMUTl  Won  ni.nrty^ijR  ruco  try  23)  ham  rCIWETT  H HCTrtAPD  (rec  Tlbt.  mil 
TEIUCHEPRY  iree  71*1  anoitier  V Mjy  3rd  iWaWertiy  2Bn.  ESj 

OOUEHSWIPTi  JujI  noeded  race.  Uiyodon  laufchnieh  Vd.  Mr  ?1  Dnd  Tara  RjmWer  iDoncdaar  Jltm. 
Gal 

HEHRWTTA  HOWARDi  L4W31.  ran  on  elronflty  Id  M Be«  01  fttonm  81  iSasdcnm  2m.  Sifl 
SUPREME  LADY:  Led  3 ou.  qwewred  ML  wen  WHhr  bf  S bam  OAUS  ROSE  1 rar  7B»  (PomnU  M3,  S8J. 
SAIL  BY  THE  STARM  Of*  clear  2 out.  easih.  won  ty  13  hom  CJtjW  iTouaHter  2m a.  SIP 
ROYAL  AQ  NAOi  Led  3 dub  wan  dm.  M Sebastopol  0 IWaratck  2m,  Gd-Sh) 

HARVEST  VIEWl  Latoa.  U Bon  Voyege  41  ( FoAeslane  2tn  II  Gd).  tJM  cSsflracsd  under  peuhy  earlier  when 
in  id  la  Mrs  Omiitiki  [1  dc  iTbj.4eiiifcird2ra3l.HvYI. 

BOHORI  CLOUD:  Drian  B lead  dose  home,  bl  CataNI  Snsnoe  « tBana«  Gd-SU 


Results 


DONCASTER 

1JO  (Bf)i  1,  MT  OR  MISS,  T Oulnn  (1 1-4 
Livl:  2.  HaBo  Oo«y  IB-1).  3,  Rahooa  IB-1). 
7 tan.  S.  5 iM  Ctunnonj  Tols-  12&I.  C1.7a 
C3.60  Dual  F ET3  50.  CSF  £22.47. 
2jOB(1m2f  BOyda):  1,  SIM  HER  SPELL. 
S Sandora  1 13-21.  X.  Anthom  1 13-2).  3, 
LsdBandryUMi70-ti.  4-5lav  Three  Hills. 


101  201 
102  202 
103  203 

104  204 

LBE9JD5SKVIQ:  168] 


< a*m  aachlMW 


ll  ran.  9. 5.  (R  Cnarltnn)  Tata.  CT^Tc  C1.7Q, 
£1  80  £4.20.  Dual  F-  £18.70.  Trio-  £138  aa 
CSF  C4A3a 

s-ss  C7fy  i,  sorbic  TOWER,  n Coch- 
rans (6-1).  2,  Mienh  (0-i  lovii  a,  Depto- 
tftom  (iB-t).  14  ran  3X.  2.  (Miss  Gay 
Kelhnray)  Tote'  £9.30.  1230.  £1  JO,  £7  B0. 
Dual  F.  £11.00.  Trio  £447  aa  CSF.  E2SJC. 
NR.  Artarxerxe-h  Domak  Amaam 
XOS  (2m  nrp  1,  SMADUnVAM,  T Quinn 
(10-11.  SL  Nopal  (10-1i:  a,  BMm  Away 
(12-1);  4,  Uppw  *S«ml  CWr  (6-1  lav).  EO 
rah.  5.  S.  3X  . (R  Ahehurai)  Tain  Ciasu 
Cl 90.  £290.  £2.80.  £200.  Dual  F-  £68  90. 
Trio-  £891  10.  CSF-  £102.20.  Trlcasl. 
C1.U0S8  NR  Mbyan 
3-40  (1m)!  1,  COOL  EDGE,  P Robmson 
120-1),  Z,  Lynton  Lad  125-1):  3,  Dances 
WHh  Hooimm  133-1):  «,  Ooldan  Pound 
125-  lL7-2(avMbier  Fire  Evaa.ST  ran  1S.1, 
1 S . (M  totnpfclns)  Tote  C34JftE7.10.U00. 
CS 60.  £5 40  DualF  £215.60.  TrWC4.54a.50. 
CSF  C4129S.  Trlcast  C13.B27.BB  NR-Euro- 
link  T)ie  Ri*el.  Som  war.  ScWftoV- 
4.10(BfJi  1,  AUTO,  P«  BWwy  (1  l-H:  *, 
Sycamera  Lndva  (10-1):  3.  mtmuaina. 
(12-1).  4,  CasttaepaLad  (12-1)  8-1  |Ma if 
Of oconolll  Lad,  Tiler  21  ran.  4.  nk.  1*  ■ (Mj» 
Gpy  KeHowyl  Tote.  El  0.00:  E2.00, JCa-70. 
£i  ■».  ElOO  Dual  F £4830  Trla  CKO30. 
CSF'  £11466.  Tricast  £128107.  NR-  For 

TUB  Present  

JBCKPOn  NM  won.  £71.78808  carried 
oyer  (o  Doncaster  May. 


1 0-10  ROXOROVE  MAM  (10)  J Old  6-11-7 

S 223223  DREAM  MOC  (34)0  WaKdam  6-11-7 

3 60  BQUBNIX  (84)  Mrs  M Jones  5-TI-7 

4 5-50  OBPSIAL  KALUTS  (71)  6 BaWno  6-11-7  - 

E 00P2  QRAMBY  BILL  (11)  P Hayward  S-1 1-7 

B 0 MAKE  A STAIB  (184)  11  Pipe  5-11-7 

7 P ■ABmaOOBBROliail  (IB)  A Kilter  9-11-7 

B ROYAL  RANKER  F Ullrphy  8-1 1-7  

9 05-  SEVEN  BROOKS  (304)  J Fox  6- 1 1-7  

10  05  TlfYltE  IN  MOTION  (IB)  CBmOta  5-11-7  _ 

11  IMB  UPHAM  RASCAL  (34)  DGindotto  5-11-7 

IS  0F0UP6  RAMA  (SI)  Mm  J Ddyie  6-11-7 

13  4408  CADDY'S  fOBT  (IB)  S MaSor  4-TD-tJ  . . 

14  00  POLY AMANSHAA (SB) M Banks 4-16-13  

IB  003  RAHSDHIS  (IS)  N TiWMo-Damn  4-W-U  

TOP  FORM  TIPS.  Dmaa  flMa  B,  CaAdy^  FM  7,  OmpBy  DM  B 
Betftoi  7-2  Dream  Ride.  4-1  Boqrove  Uan.  7-1  CUdy't  First  Granby  Ben. 
Nalda.  Royal  BaiAer.  (4-1  Make  A Stand.  R arm  deni 


D Byrne 

..  . -A  P McCoy 

. . . Jl  A PBzyanld 

.C  Maude 

.W  Mantua 

. ..  . .PCatary 

-SFoxrS) 

- - —.CBradhry 

D Looby 

-SCtanalS) 

. . H Mono 

DSbymm 

CUeaeBio 


8-1  Ttiyne  In  MdSon.  10-1 

IStuaaera 


3-00  nngdngar 
2.30  SoatBa  Alloy 
BaOO  Wight 


Betltor  M TWncin.  5-1  Frogmarch.  Stu  Martel.  6-1  Kma^old  Pet  8-1  TetawiGou  Taw  A Mom.  W-i 
Uapi  Buglet  ii-i  Kjpa  And  Pool.  Windward  Antm.  12  mom 

FORM  OU IDE  - FftOCWARCHi  Led  1 ouL  ran  on  well  V'  U GunHy  Be*  9 (V.lntoar  2tn  OJ  Sffl 
■TAR  MARKED  Led  an  bit  lost.  gmEkewd  dear.  *cn  Bv  5i  hem  Cotnn  Hill  iHemiard  2mll,  Jit) 
TEINEIHiLedldul  un  hea  led  Bar  hard  ruUcn.  ran  on  oea.  sn  DdrndL>  Dryeramnnu.  iCTiepao*  ^mtlOy. 

snj 

KINQSPOLD  PCD  Faded  2 nuL  6m  ol  l T.  181  had  Amatcxo  i^andcwn  2m.  SIR  Previously  driven  cur  B 61 
TEJANO  GOLD  nec  14A)  3 here  isttl.  odtl  TWCt  A M3KT  |I«  I9tal  another  3 away  3rd 
WINDWARD  ARWtB  Rdden  " ouL  ned  ryuKAeo  141 2nd  lo  World  Express  i Windsor  2m.  Sft) 


3.05  MARCH  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE  2n  4!  C3^18 

1 P-21232  COOLRSR  (IB)  (DJ  P Mehdlto  B-1  WO -A  P McCoy 

2 412  DARK muUKER (14) C Brooks  5-il-» .OBraWey 

■ F4Z-834  BOYALSEGOSnOUtoPOtoneldB-IM  PHoBoy 

4 240444  aBEBPBFAHI(12) G Ram6-10-11 ABamaqh 

6 4.DPriW)  TPS BHUD (77)  S Shenrocd 6-10-8 JOnbarne 

B 3-JC3CF  POUCEMAHS  PRRX(7) M MadgvtcA  7-lO-fi _BPeWea(B) 

TOP  RHBI  TIP*  Oort  Stranger  B,  Coolrae  T 

Betlbqpevm  Dan  Siranger.HC<Hliee.&-i  Royal  Segos.B-lThaBnid.  iS-iPaUcemawj  Pride.  Owen's 
Fair  IT  ii— im  i 

3.35  FWAL NOV1CS  HU10HE(nhrS)2ni  11 0yd«W,13« 

1 CQUHTRY  STAR  CBrooka  5-11-7  Q BwMy 

2 S-  CRHUON  KmG  (32S)  T Fcntar  5-11-T ATImtoo 

1 346-0  DHEAM  HERE  (10)  J Fat  8-T1-7 ■■RrAldArgff) 

4 64  GEHERALSMRLEY  (11)  P Hedger  5-11-7 MC&Moo  (7) 

5 2405  HARLMUM  CHORUS (14)  J Old  6-11-7  QUpleu 

B 34W-2F  KTBniAOR||S)(BF)J Fox 6-11-7  . . . _.„SFax(S) 

7 0-04  HAYB-MAYB (10) JNertfe 6-1 1-7  _WMantso 

8 00-UB  PKACC LORD (2B}UraDHane 6-11-7  0Heyao(3) 

9 5-6000  PBORMrSMBSOH (22) G flaking 6-11-7  BCSHord -A 

10  .1BQP4#-  SPANISH  BLAZE  (991)  Mrs  M Jones  6-1 1-7 DByra 

11  406  ETOMRTMBI (14) SMaBor  5-H-7 Altai 

19  ffi4  TWCAPTAim  WISH  (17)  D Ncfiolaon  5-11-7  ADurngdy 

13  0-PO  TR8Q0WY(7)Mrs  ABaiAjr6-11-7 CUmfcu 

14  40-800  WWSPEHHQ  COURT  (21)  A TumeJI  6-11-7  L Haney 

19  <M)  HABETHElMnT(18)GBeUlno7-11-2  B Panina  (3) 

IB  0 ABBEY  STREET  (SB)  O Staeuod  4-10-13 JOxboraa 

17  05  KHATON  GARDBI  (17)  TCaaey  4-10-13 M A PRzyeraid 

IB  035  FUASAKTSUHPRBH  (10)  (BF)U  Pipe  4-10-13  CBmta 

IB  2 RISING  DOUGH  (IT)  0 L Moore  4-10-13 A P McCoy 

20  TRIE  LEADBtRDICldn  4-10-13 _.BPswefl 

TOP  FORM  TB*8«  HMng  Penyb  B,  Ttae  CeartabYe  Wldh  7,  hUenaaglo  6 

BeHtaft  7-2  AObey  StreeL  4-1  Com  try  Star.  5-1  Rang  Dmgn.  6-1  The  Captalo'a  Wish.  8-1  CHnasn  Ktag. 
InienrBgfc.  H-i  Ranaqun  Chorus,  Pleasarn  Serprtte  20iumuw 

4.05  SnORG  STANDARD  OPEN  NH  RAT  RACE  2n  110yd*  C2A28 

1 1 PROKH  HOLLY  (31)  F Itorptiy  5-11-11 ' Mr  K WMaa  (9) 

2 1 XUCAHMK  BAY  (147)  SSnenood  5-1 1-11  SCunaaO) 

'3  3 BARK  AWOHIC  (32)  UnJntmen  5-11-4  Mr  MHcQnMr 


DAWN  LEAD«  0 5nomcod  5-1 M 

ID  BMBMOORPRMCE (19)  PKottM  5-11-4  _ 

4 CRT  RIALC21)(BF)N  Henderson  5-1 1-4 

BnNAHDBNWTM  Pipe  8-1 1-4 

3 IVOHY  COASTER  (10)  BDeHean  5-11-4  

D- KRBBR038(3B1)L  Cottrell  5-1M  

0 LEAP  mOQ  (14)N  GaseiOfi  5-1 M 

LtinXYEMCOUHran  Mu  U Jam  6-11-4 

2 MOmOBVH.(11»M  Campon  [~T!-4  

MR  BOJ  ANGUS  KBadey  5-11-4 

MR  GOONHILLYRAhWf  6-11-4  

NEAB.YAR  EYE  PMdwIta  5-11-4 

RBAPYWOWEY  CHEEK  0 3haraonfl  6-11-1 

0 ROYAL  RAVEM  (38)  JGdlord  S-11-4 


cn 

_ .JOshm 

OTeuaey(3] 

. M A FKngenM 

.C  Maude 

O Upton 

DSataar(9) 

— - POooperO1) 

—  XByvaa 

_J  RaMan 

Albantan 

—  JWPBaNtay(9) 

APMeCey 

JAMnCarBqi 

PKtde 


IB  SHEKELS  C BrnoM  6-11-4 .OBnSay 

1»  BJUlYOUnnET H Hodge 5-HM3  . DShysne 

20  IBSS  HYLETTE  A Canon  6-10-13 Wfcitaa 

21  0 POLLYARM  (18)11  Momeruae  5-10-13 _M  MoEay  (7) 

22  OUARE DREAM’S T Cauy 5-10-13  ..  RDmmodr 

23  SECUHON LADY N Henderson 5-10-13 _ -JRKamagh 

24  U AWOTM COCKPIT (14) P Hoto 4-10-10 LHvway 

29  RED  VteBR  N LemeBtd  4-10-10 P Cftwry 

BatMv  It— i French  Holly.  5-1  Dawn  Leader.  7-1  Royal  Raven  5-1  Grt  Reel.  Kdcamo  Bay.  12-1  EheMla. 
Nory  CoastH.  U-l  Bank  Arams.  Another  CoUqhL  Indren  DeQghl  2B IIIIMI 

• Trainer  Simon  Earle  warned  punters  to  refrain  from 
backing  D extra  Dove  for  the  Grand  National  after  the  gelding 
sustained  an  Injury  on  the  gallops  yesterday.  "We  have  not 
given _ up  hope  by  any  means,  but  I would  advise  punters 
thinking  of  backing  him,  not  to  as  he  still  needs  to  improve 
before  he  is  certain  for  the  race,”  said  Earle.  “It  is  touch  or  go 
whether  he  runs  and  we  will  take  it  day  by  day." 


PLACBPOT:£2AT4.  OUADPOT;  £134,40. 

HEREFORD 

2.10  (£m  3f  1 1 0ytJe  HtBo):  1 . CASSKTS 
BOY,  D Gallagher  (4-1);  2.  Pefly  Lauoti 
(25-11;  3,  Maiboor  Yafouz  (S-l).  2-1  lav 
Steel  Gem.  11  ran.  6. 11.  (R  EdJev)  Tote. 
£5  JO;  £1.70.  £19.20.  E1J30.  Dual  F:  CT47.B0. 
Trio-  C70.ua  CSF  £9898.  Trlcajjt  £49835. 
NR-  Bald  CJiariie.  Par  atan. 

2-40  (Dm  1 « \ 1 0ytfa  CM):  1 , BALLY  CLO- 
VHL  R Farrani  (&-2T  2,  HeBy rtraigna 
116-1),  a,  Ma)m  Lagacy  {9-1 L 6-4  fav 
itnodatvory  13  ran.  X 5.  (Mbs  VeneOa 
William*!  TOUT  0.10.  Cl.ia  £910.  £2.10. 
Duo)  F.  £33.40.  Trio  £56 GO  CSF:  £40.01. 

8.10  (Stan  Bf  110yd*  HtBefc  1,  OftOUND 
NUT,  a Supple  (9-2);  *,  IMn  H Ei 
(12-1);  a.  StEimw*  Men.-  [3-1  l0v).8r«n. 
D«l.  9.  (R  B udder)  Tala-  £580;  £1.90.  £2JQ. 
Cl. 40.  Dual  F:  £4300  CSF:  £50  St,  Trtetae 
£173.51 

3A9(2m  IIHdteNI  .WORLD  EXPRESS, 
D Salter  (10-11  lav);  X Hardy  WuUhor 
12-1)'.  3.  Sharp  Pomi(  16-11.  B ran.  12.  it  (B 
Mlllmanl  Tote:  £2.00:  £)J0.  £120.  £8.70. 
Dual  F.  £1.30.  Trio.  £33.50.  CSF:  C3J84.  NR 
AtoWM,  Kalian.  Striorl  Art.  Tanga  Man 
4.15  (9m  38  Ch)t  <1,  ALLO  QEOfMB,  D 
Galls ghor  (13-8  lav);  O,  Aadeun  (6-1);  3, 
C*vwTorl«jt<lytiuu  (7-1)6  ran.  Dlst.dm. 
(A  Nawcombe)  Toki  £2.40;  £1.30.  £2.60. 
Dual  F:  £5  CSF:  £9  1 5 
445  (9m  1f)i  1,  CARRY  THE  CARO,  D 


OMtosher  (3-1);  2,  Oanpatl  (13-2);  3, 
Kantterd  Tim  111-4  fav).  9 ran.  1.  1.  (S 
Ctirlatlan)  Tola-  £2  6a  Cl  JO.  n.30.  £1.11 
DualF .ao.ro.  Trio  £30.70.  CSF  £21.01. NR. 
Catlingfara  Last.  Dingle  Wood,  NM  Guilty, 
Scoundrel.  Bay  Fair  (12-1)  unntydrawn  not 
under  orders.  Rule  t appllas.deduct  Sp  In 
pound 

8-1 B (9m  if):  i,  JOHNNY -K,  R Massey 
(5-4  lavi:  2,  KB*  OamMa  (12-1);  3,  Rrod 
Fpggl—  (7-1).  11  ran  9.  13.  (D  NldholSOnl 
the-  £1.80:  £1.50.  £1.70.  n 80.  Dual  f\ 
tlTJO.TrlffCnAa  CSF  Cl9J5.NR-6re«i- 
hill  Surprise.  Loch  Na  Keal.  Welsh  Silk. 
PLAcaponriBro  quadpoti  ra.flo 

KELSO 

9.15  (2m  2f  HtBe)l  1,  RALJTSA,  L Wear 
(100-30):  9,  Cxyatal  OHt  (3-1):  3,  PHuaa 
Equhuunu  ( 10- 1 1 7-4  fav  Three  Wild  Days, 
ll  ran. 2. 5. (M Hammond) Tote  M Cftfiao. 
£1 50.  £2.90.  Dual  F CJ  00  Trw  £28.30  CSF 
£1290. 

2j45  (2m  1|  Ch)Mf  BRlAira  DCUCMT,  L 
wycr  (5-lj.  2,  G rtxme  H HeuUiar  (33-1): 
3,  CalttuMca  Cloud  (5-4  tavj.  9 ran.  Hd.  1 
(Fl  Allan)  Tote.  £7  00:  £1  40.  £2.80.  £1.40 
DualF-  £269.10 Trio-  £34 50  CSF- C1I1.0B. 
MR:  Just  Molly. 

5.15  (2m  3i  HtBo);  1,  COQUI  LANE,  D 
Paikor  (1i-3).  z.  Seprame  Sovtot  (3-1).  2, 
Dimiiblubany  (9-2).  1 5-8  lav  Cool  Luka.  8 
ran.  1.1 (J  Dun)  Tote.  £9  BO  C2  80.  (2.00  1 


140  Comuacfn  Companion 
4.1S  regMBna 
4-45  DOMAJLA  (nap) 

5.15  SBtafl 


Goi^i  Oood  to  soft  (sort  fci  ptiacos).  * DenmlMm 

Dram  Lew  hi  mbbfi*  mndwre  fevowed  tip  (o  Im. 

nyuim  Mhmcfaia  alter  bm—’e— edej»e4e^i«*MiBl«em»eufc||. 

2.00  ORBY  PHARS  MARMN  AUCTION  STAKES  2YO  Bf  CBA>7 

ioi  Nervous  rex  w Mur  s-e 

IDS  MAQCBUIBB  Watonehaad  8-8 

103  HROBMiai  M ChannenS-6 

104  FANOFVERT-AX1AC  Alien  B-5 

ids  HnffiJUfD  PAH  M McCormack  6-5 

105  CLASSIC  PABTYGOER  M W Eastarby  B-4 

107  lUUBCALTBMSRBOdsIM 

105  MAJAROJ  Berry  0-4 

109  SFOMHKJCKS  R Hannan  64 i. 

110  RWKY  FLWHT  A 9milh  8-3 

111  SEAMUS  A Neucomt*  6-3 

113  WCYBOON  Tiaktar  8-2 

1BBA:  Kartoa  KB  20  B F Rorteu  30-1  (B  A HeM*eu)  13  tm 


jubMi 

KDerteyO 

TOahmia 

CHedgmuT 

ACedraMa 

MM18 

. —ACM  11 

UToMt 

DmO M(D 

2 

PI  tulle  ou  6 

J0nb»4 

OCertmS 


_ i 4-1  SponduUcU.  9-2  Klngilngar.  5-1  Nervow  Rm.  Magical  Trows.  6-1  Mo)are.  10-1  Fan  01 
Vem-Ada.  Highland  Paw.  12-1  Ctacic  Panygcar.  Ua^e  Blna  ISiuaeen 


Panygtw.MogKBlM 


2.30  MARK  THOMAS  CHUM  SPECIAL  HAIBNCAP  3YQ  71 C4AB4 

201  32322-  RB4BRI  HOLS  (171)  JDUMOP  9-7 

202  1-95112  LE  SPORT  (8)  (D)  (BP)  A Bariev  94 

309  21640-0  SUALTACH  (17)  F Holinelwad  9-1 

304  0-35118  PHKT  MATTE  (24)  S Bowling  8-12 

109  388522-  CRAPQNA1»  (193)  J Bmry  8-11 

200  5800-  BSASIEVER  (151)  W Muir  8-10 — 

SOT  43212D- REBEL  COUITY  (193)  DCDigrmvU-K)  — 

308  B09468-  KNAVE  (135)  R Hsonao  8-7 ... 

309  0530-  ULAY  BROWN  (IBS)  WEH«y  8-6 

210  0000-  BEATTU ALLEY (153) Mrs JRamedm B-5 

311  904J-  CAMBOSA (113)0 MdMHs B-1 

313  DDI-Z2S  THEATRE  MA4HC  (32)  (D)  S Bowrlug  8-0 

313  QB400D-  SH.VB1DALE  KNIGHT  (173)  (D)  K Hogg  7-10 

214  146006-  ORIOLE  (128)  N Tinkler  7-10 

TOP  FtWi  TOM  MKArl  Hi  B,  Rebel  Cemtp  7,  Itewe  NtoUto  9 

TBBSC  RM  Fba  Eywe  B B O B Doyt*  100-30  (C  E Brtttata)  IB  ran 
BeHfaw:  r-2  NDgm  Hals,  7-1 U Span.  Seattle  Alley.  8-1  Beu  Rmr.  Rebel  Coonty. 
Mans.  Knave,  12-1  Theatre  Magic.  Sualteoi 


W Crania 

D WHsU  (3)9 

LOaitmtl 

— CTmgue(9) 
11* 

ICmroae 

JHaHia 

— JllhBtar(T)l 
— DmmIPIMKS) 

14 

KOeeMy  4 

KFBmB 

ACtaritabeB 

JH  BeM  m 7 

KhwTUUer  10 


10-1  CralgMni,  Rr«t 


Channel  4 

3.00  DOIKASTERsniKaCOBDnWRS  STAKES  JYOlmCBABO 

301  214223-  IIUSHAHD(1SS)(C)J Duntap 9-3 WCrau4 

302  T-  MBONOY (139)  U Chetmon  6-13 JHeyMel 

308  V PROJECTION  (1B3)  BHHte8-13 PM  |Mny  1 

304  35426- ACHARNE  (IBB)  C Brittain  6-11 _B  Doylt  3 

309  18-  WIGHT  (181)  fl  HaNwn  8-8 - „TCHm3 

TOP  FOIBI  TBWr  Jtahne  8,  IfcaiwMI  7 

1B994  Aiymli  3 B 13  W Orau  1 1-10  (B  W IBM}  10  nm 

BatOeff  2-1  PioWCMM.  11— » MusraNd.  4-1  Acderm.  5-1  Mlronav,  6-1  VWgbt  8 ram 

FORM  4MRDE- PROJECimfi  Dr  Iran  out  Mel  Mitodura  ih  ltd  meermutaM  61.  Cbf^ae). 
MUSMAHKN  LM  until  llrwl  hriong.  3rd  ol  8.  bin  4fl  to  WasWI-MmiU  (POnUtfraa  Im.  Fm) 

ACHARMb  Held  m,  newr  dengeioua  60  01 5 btn  121  u Morn  lAscal  Im.  Gd). 

MIROIIOWLed2laBl.  beat  Frequent  0 (San  9ra7M,0d| 

atom  Outpaced  Inal  lorigrtg.  71 3>d  la  Babmda  (Nawmarkat  7IGa-Fm) 


Channel  4 

3.40  WBL1AM HHJ. LOKOIN  HANDICAP  In  £47,373 

401  341303-  HON  EXPRRBS (1SB)  (D)  1 Baldkig  4-6-10 LDaM12 

402  152402-  BEAUCHAMP  JAZZ  (188)  (D}J  Dunlop  4-9-10 J Debt  2 

403  410000- KAY*W(147) (0)0 Harwood 7-4-10 a«->  — 

404  30HSS-  AUTUMN  AFFAIR  (103)  C Brittain  4-4-7 1 Doyle  23 

405  404209-  WEL.TDN ARS8HAL (2B0) M Cannon 4-4-6  - HHuahmS 

40i  02n00-  mOBTDAHCB (112) (P)G Lawn 4-frfl AWhte(3)18 

407  016001-  MOVmS  ARROW (171)  (D)  MltB  S Hall  5-B-4 .JVmr4 

400  46(1043-  DELTA  SOU.  (147)  (D)  P Harris  4-6-2 a KM  10 

409  034212-  ALREET (133)  14  Hammond 5-9-1 my 

410  024020-  ROVIM  MINSTREL  (ITS)  (CD)  B McMahon  5-9-0 UCwtw7 

411  040306-  CEOKLE  PASBAOR(11B)(D)  K C-Srawn  b-ft-Q Jcr— 

412  640004- BILLY  BUSHWACtOBt  (147)  (CO)  Mrs  MRavWey  5-8-13 K Deriey  30* 

413  2821-00  SMB.’S  LAP  (BO)  (P)PHatom  4-8-12  JPaftea*17 

414  IS01D- STOKIEDOE (147) (0)R  Hannon 4-B-12  — J9mwOYM(S] 


4iB  Dsaaoo-  pEAm.  mamma  (i  m)  s woods  4-s-ir 

41S  WO-301  PMOAMOB  (21)  (Mb  u]  (D)  H Colltogridge  4-6-1J 

417  1275(66-  BABMAROJA  (399)  (P)  J RirOaraM  5-5-11 


— RBMetl 
■JMnH 

— J Canal  IB 


Cl.ia  nidi  f:  ciaao.  csf:  £21.50.  Tricon 
£73.53. 

SM>  (Bnilf  CtaR  1 , EMBUULD  STCKUL  G 
CahlB  (7-2);  2,  Stormy  Cm*  (9-2);  3,  Aflte 
(9-4  fav).  B ran.  Hd,  12.  ip  Monteitti) 
Tote  MGO;  Cl  A0.Cl.50, £1  JO.  Dual F; C7.10. 
CSF.  £1008.  Trlcast  £37.68 
<L20  (3m  4f  C&>  1,  ROYAL  JESTER,  Mr 
C Storey  (4-5  tax);  3,PaBtfa»l  tame  (10-1); 
3.  nefatta  (10-1).  B ran.  7. 2S.  (Mrs  Jana 
Storey)  Tote- n 50:  C1.7D.  £3.90.  Cl.ia  Dual 

Fitiasa  csf:  £1341. 

450  (Em  Bf  IlDyds  HEte);  1 , TURKISH 
TOWER,  N Bentley  MO-2);  2,  Cwreut 
Bmy  (5-1):  3.  VHprano  (33-1).  6-1 1 fav 
Shallow  River.  10  ran.  2. 5.  !R  Nixon)  Tola; 
CIO  80:  C1.B0L  £1.70,  £340.  Duel  F-  (2£0a 
Trio:  £12450.  CSF:  £36.  IS. 

S4d  (Hm  86  IlOyda  IMty  1,  MASTER 
NOVA.  P Nhran  (1-4  fav):  a,  rmtin'a  Bey 
(12-1);  3,  Tough  Tael  (12-11. 10  ran.  X,  lid. 
(M  Camacrio)  Tolo.  £2.10;  ct.io.  C3.40. 
£1.9a  Duel  F:  £13  70  Trte  C11.30.CSF- 
£555. 

FueewncwiD  quadpot-.  C24  oa 

NEWBURY 

150  (Dm  110yd*.  HdteX  1,  WELCOME 
CALL,  J OMbarna  (7-2  (av|.  Z,  What's  Year 
Story  (4-11.3,  Aat  of  Perth  (7-1).  14  ran.  5. 
6.  (0  Sherwood)  Tale  E4.0Q  Ci.40.  £140. 
Hia  Dual  F:  £11.70  Trio-  £30.00.  CSF: 
£16.67.  MR:  Bullens  Bay.  French  Suck. 


Quarry  Houso.  Supremo  Spirit 

2-25  (2m  1 1 ChU  1.  WBE  RIVER,  J CailB- 
glwi  (2-1):  2,  WunWe— w6eie  (1S-B  feY);  3, 
JmiwcYIn  First  13-1).  4 ran  UI.shhd.CQ 
T-  C2.10.  OF-  £25tt  CSF:  £550. 
2.55{2m«m»e)i1,THETOt3EACH,TJ 
Murajnr  B3-1);  2,  PMosamu  (5-1):  3.  Pbm 
Sfc-  [33-1  J.  4-1  (av  Just  7)  Aw.  SO  ran.  4. 13£ 
(J  Parish  awe)  Tote  £8000.  £16.3),  £1.70. 
C22.B0.  Dual  F:  £27250.  Tff&  Not  won.  CSF: 
£164.56  NR:  Qeneral  Pongo. 

M5  (am  ChX  9,  ST  MELUOM  FAIR- 
WAY, R Dunwoody  (4-11  fav);  2,  Dew 
Bomoml  (1 1-4);  3,Buper  Cumlp  (12-1)  3 

ran.  5.  diet  ID  Nteholaan)  Tate-  CiJO; . Dual 
F;£1O0  CSF;  £1.68. 

C*m  47  Ch*  1,  AROUND  THE 
HOmi,  P Hldo (7-4);  2,  fBokle  Job  (1 1-2]; 
3,  AD  For  arek  (11-6  ter).  4 ran.  i*.  « y 
GMtard]  Tc4«r  C3.70.  Dual  F;  Cfl.70.  CSF: 
£16.94.  NR:  Peshia,  Wieg  Apgroash. 

*-*3  t”"1  1«*yd«  Hdle)i  1.  COfTAUH 
KMB8,  T Etey  (7-fl;  a,  HimiBtoto  Mil 
)Hav).«  ran.  , 

4 M.  (A  Streeter)  Tote:  £7.70;  C2.S0  eijh, 
Due  I F-  C4.S0  CSF-  £21.38.  NR:  Verde  Lima. 
PLACOK1T:  C2429Q.  QUADPOT:  E6SJKL 
49  Mark  Tompkins,  the  Newmarimt  trainer, 
ended  a (kit  month  spell  without  a winner 
g*1"1  c5?*Ecioe  landed  the  WHUtm  HU 
Spring  Handicap  at  Doncaster  yesterday 
“The  horsesjiave  not  been  well,"  hU 
TempldiiB.  -They've  had  Ole  cough*  and 
spluttere.  but  I knew  Bus  heda  waont” 


419  100340-  SHOW  RUTH  (194)  (D)  R Hamen  (HM1  <6—4—9 

419  2d1-BRYOMD  DOUBT  (US)  Lord  Huntingdon  4-5-9 Pltewfeoell 

430  501310-  COMANCHE  COMPANION  (147)  (D)T  Neugtlk»8-8-B PWBAdny  3 

431  3300G-0  CASTBL RDSSHQ (14) (D) R Harris  8-6-6 AHenkerM  - 

433  40013-3  SIBNEROUA  (34)  (DJC  Parker  4-0-6  — DMnCMn(3)1 

423  210010-  SHARP PB0SPBCK33B) (CO) RAfcahorst 6-9-7 .TChrimf4 

404-  Dia4-  FAME AGAPI (103)  (C)(D)Mr» J RamMeil  4-6-7 KMtot 

TOP  FORM  Ttelk  H«rta|  Anew  B,  Bauch— y Jazz  7,  SMemtob  ■ 

IBMh  RmAeaMteelral  4 B 3 K DatMy  30-1  (B  A HemaAM)  SB  ra. 

BeBtate  7-1  Beauchamp  Jazz,  B-1  Momo  Arran.  B-1  Sham  FmpecL  10-1  Beyond  Doom.  Ccmancne 
ComaaNon.  Dtea  SoleiL  12-1  Fame  Again.  SMnerolla.  14-1  Btey  Botawaciiar.  Nrght  Dene*.  Bowtg 
Mlimrai.  16-1  BarbaroM,  20-1  Hob  Expratt.  SHOW  Fit*  Mnm— 

FORMOUIDE-HOB  EXPRESS!  lAtMO.  4lh  MU  miglK.  riBOO.  Wof  14.fata  OLWOnandan  iAlCtt  tm 
2J  sod). 

BEAUCHAMP4A2Z:  Lad  imdl  Oral  hrrieng.  Mn  71  By  King  ofTima*  (Aacol  im.  atfl). 

AUTUHI  AmiBkHeu  up.oetpeeed  Ml  hao  futon  gs,  6tt  of  0,  obi  7S.  to  Harayv  (Nemerkcf  7f.  gaod  o 
(bn). 

wblton  ARSENAb  Held  « In  mar.  outoved  final  iao  tarionga.  MO  ol  IS.  MnW,  to  BoM  Ehon  .York  B 
good  ta  Drei), 

WSKT  DANce  Held  uo,  ridden  over  31  mn.  to  mteraig  straigM.  tiBi  of  12.  bln  29.  ta  Punee  ol  Aatftoc 
(Wohemunpun  ImlBeart. 

B0VBM  ARROW:  Mad*  Ml.  atoy*d  on  rtroogty,  but  AkM  by  tl  (Yort  im,  good) 

DELTA  SWEIIr  Headway  three  oat  every  china  Anal  turiong.  3rd  of  30,  Wn  iH.  Id  Tarawa.  BUY 
BUSMUKBR  HeaeQ.  intoned  wen.  neck  easy  «l  KAYVEE  (gem  isn  ram.  STONE  RIDGE  (tec  SO)  ran 
MGHT  DANCE  (60W  MM  KSh.  COMMANCHE  COMPANION  (rec  7t>)  22»d  (Nemnartel  im  good  w tomL 
ALROThHeMvO.  BUM  headway  owr  It  out  btn  41  by  Mdbcal  Pet  iLeopardatown  Tlyteknngl. 

Romm  HNlTREUEflontwo,  laded  snalhnkxtg,21»t  0(33.  btn  Ul.taCep  Jutaca  iNewmarWM  im  11  good 
tntrm) 

CEDEZLE PASSAGE:  Haver  dangerous  noon  6th  otltiihi  51.  to  Mnme  {SoM-Ctaud  iei2lf)aodnn(l] 
NUBSL'S  tAR  Headway  and  eflori  over  31  out  wealanad  Butt  tartong.  10th  of «.  on  ill.  to  Krng  or  Tinea 
AJngSeM  Im  a»  aw) 

PEARL  VERTUREi  IfhLdhrtohin.  aa  Impreeenn  on  (aederh.  7th  cl  10.  Wn  71.  A La  Carte  ;Asco)  1m.S0k|. 
PS4BAMOH:  Haatfwayowf  3touL  led  Huai  tartong,  bail  Queen  Of  AKB*ob*  iLingSeM  in  air) 
BARRAROJA;  In  touch  iinbltudbig  ten  out  laat  o(5.  btn  280.10  Rrattotoed  IDonatoWr  hngooca 
SHOW  Fxmb  Eton  (hree  out  noon  waWtaned.  1W  0412,  Nn  Id  Smart  Geramnoo  iNewDary  up  it 
goodtoeoty. 

BEYOND  DOUBT)  Lad  on  bit  Bum  out  pushed  out  mate  Oral  belong,  beat  KamyaS  iSaltebury  Im  41. 
firm). 

CAST&HOSSaOiAfwaye  ami nd  when  taaed  off  In  race  won  try  Maple  Bay  lYhmwrhamgim  im  IB  a*l 
SMMROUA:  Hautway  amt  lad —r  Kota  mil  rande  (nnlfurtosg  whoiiSnl  oM2.Mn  39.  to  Pipe  Ro» 

Led  (WejwhamptanTt  awl. 

BNAis*  pnosPBCTi  Tracked  laadar*,  exwy  chance  ittakla  final  tariong.  not  quicken,  an  ol  20.  Mn3B.  to 
Star  uanagw  (Newtiurv  im,  good). 

FABH  AOA1IB  Headimy  ora  1 1 out  ran  un  «aV  nMd  4di  of  27.  bln  3.  to  MQHT  DANCE  (roc  11M  (Ascot  n 
good). 

Channel  4 

4.  f 5 MHABP  COFYIWB  DOBICASm  SHB9J)  CONDITIONS  STAKES  im  4T  C7#HI 

SOI  153129-  JUVUSN (340) (C)(p}B tune 4-9-4 WCaaml 

SM  130441-  PARA  YUAN  (148)  (□)  Lady  Harrte&4-M KOartey7 

SOS  2THB54-  PBBIYA DAY (1B4) (CD) Mia MRaveley 9-9-2 JtcSraa 

504  320400- KNaO(1S4)(D)CBrtUla  9-8-12 BDnh3 

■ 90S  B3REOO-  LRiPAC  WEBT (119) (D)  D Mdialb  10-6-12 JUuQnwMS 

BOB  40tB3(l-na)irWM(1BO)(D)H  Harmon  64-12 RHutew.4* 

SOT  11  RARBOWTDP(tB)WHaggaa  44-19 JIMhmj 

TOP  POIBnVS:  HgM  W*a  10,  leete  B 

1 BBS!  Hna  WeraUpper  (taw)  4 5 10  L Pasted  I t-fl  (J  H ■ Oudm)  1 1 m 

Mte6e2-1  Right  Ml.  7-2  JoynstL  B-2  hmlo.  6-1  Oaraydaa.  Rahdiow  Top.  14-t  Fenny  A Day.  25-1  Lmpac 

525Sf^ff2?rZ.JUV,S!,.A?f*:r*  “ ■y.’*1*1  *>  «■*  '2I.  ta  DM**  Trigger  (Goodwood  2m  (him 

ltaSlS,**x  K1**®1'*  PworUteB  ■ IMM  (N— vmBTfctn  2m  nood  O Bn^l. 
rnwr^DAW  Ridden  over  a out  soon  teted.  «n  ol  J.  ten  W,  to  SeMsun  (Haydock  im  4tgmd  io  soil 

chflta6B  "*®n  781^ a(  12.  Un  14£  to  Phantom  Gold  iNewbary  Im  41  good  ta  arti 
Hy*6  *b*JftAhay«  In  w.  teled  mi  in  race  won  by  WMMchapei  [Newbury  lmSfGlycta  goal  to  joBV 
WORT  WHt  PramfneM  Hi  tatfieg  ora  ll  out  7di  of  8.  btn  131.  to  Coun  at  Honour  (San  Sen  imX.  good  m 

RABBoWTOPiLed  arall  over  11  oul  ran  an  woo.  baai  Quality  SI  (LmgAMd  1m3faw|. 

Channel  A 

4.45' CAMMDGE  TROPHY  Of  C12A4S 

*»  2®6000-  COOLJA2Z (104} (D)C  Brittain  5-9-7 JtDmtel 

S HASP T° WCMBfl OB) (P) n Hodma  10-9-5 RftSSiea 

^ *col u McCormack B-e-5 JlStoB 

002266-  FIS  DOME (140)  R Harmon  4-9-2 IrSSIt 

80S  141114-  IKTAMAL(IBI)tD)  E DuBbO  4-9-2 

B07  000)06-  THE  PUZZLER  (13E)  (D)  B Hdto  5-9-2 7?,,* 10 

401901-  CABBAMTA (140| (CO) B PxlKog 6-B-Q 

2S5  OOW-  DARUia DESTINY (199) (DVtSrte 5-9-0 iipSImSi? 

010  0011M  FANTASY  RACING  (1)  (D)  to  Chenooo  4-6-11  - 

T°F  FORM  TBHfe  Cwrradte  B,  Coal  -ton  7,  Demteto  0 
1BWillnea«a0iiBBaJWaH113-3tm6rtinnnaitta)11raw 

"”**«."«*.*■*  HardTon***  i^itorrag 


5.1  5 SOUTH  YORKSHHS  MAIDEN  STAKES  3YO  of  C3JIB3 

1 -- 

a AUTDHJBIY  C FaouaiS-O 

* 0-  DAMAHfCtl  (317)  j Berry  9-0 

6 W-  FOREST  BOY  (175)  K McAutMe  9-0 

f 1-  FRONTMAN  (180)  T Be  mm  M 

I 

8 3-  HACK  MAS.  (1 70)  J Eustace  9-0  

• 0-  NO  miBB  PLACE  (311)  B tbnburvB-o' 

10  WOUPLOOK B Mila M — 7..  .^..7” 

*^2  mVBIB0UIMMCftoniHn9ri)  ___ 

II  ««y_ii0Mnf(a 10  b 

1*  SHANnc  Mbs  U Ufflgtn  SM) 

« ffi-wumaTijEapaopM  .... 

« 5- SPOTTED  EAOLHfar7)RKl(lnefl4-C 

« -■  LOOSE  TALK  W Jarvti  6-6 

IT  DO  6UPWHJi)9KHl  (43)  John  Berry  8-g | 

TOP  RDM  TIPS;  Orgoa  Bantea  8,  EM  Y,  Megb  IW  B 
1995:  FMw  5 BOW  Craw  8~1  (P  T WMwya)  30  ™» 

BaBtos:  '-2(3 rear  Bantea,  4-1  giBi, 6-1  Prtwd  Look.  5-1  itootc  Uni 
12-1  Spoitad  Eigia.  14-1  Frontman,  Shan  Ifanty,  Wvertaiene 


W Weeds  17 

J Carrol  18 

JIDeeri— 7 

SSawhnl 

J FeritaM  10 

J Weaawril 

— RCacAma  IB 

Steak  (3)11 

LOaMarf  4 

— -RHogbuz 

K Darby  9 

.JOubnS 

— .BCmaal 

DMeVHeHO) 



taqtCtelrtt  (Jj 


No  K*ng  Place.  10-1  Loasn  TaR. 


• Adrian  Maguire  who  broke  a collarbone  in  a fa 
Newbury  on  March  1.  is  hoping  to  resume  raS-ridin 
Wednesday.  Tony  Dobbin,  who  injured  his  left  shoulder  ^ 
at  yesterday.  wnShen 


The  Guardian  Saturday  March  23  1996 


Rugby  League 


Silk  Cut  Challenge  Cup  semi-final 

Bradford  Bulls  v Leeds 

Wounded 
Bulls  with 
a mission 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

on  two  Bradford 
men  with  special 
motivation  today 


i AUL  LODGHLIN  arid 
iPaul  Cook  have  all 
the  motivation  they 
need  for  today’s 
second  Silk  Cut  Challenge 
Cup  semi-final  between  Brad- 
ford Bulls  and  Leeds  at  Hud- 
dersfield: a sense  of  injustice. 

“1  still  live  in  Leeds,"  says 
Cook.  “I  have  lots  of  friends 
there  and,  if  Leeds  beat  us 
this  afternoon,  1 will  wish 
them  well.  But  yes,  I would 
dearly  love  to  put  one  over 
them.’’ 

Cook  would  love  to  “put  one 
over  them"  because  of  the 
way  Dean  Bell  and  Hugh 
McGahan,  Leeds's  joint 
coaches,  brought  an  abrupt 
end  to  his  career  at  Heading- 
ley  late  last  year.  It  was  one  of 
the  least  fathomable  decisions 
of  the  Centenary  season. 

At  19,  Cook  was  emerging 
as  one  of  Leeds’s  brightest 
prospects.  He  had  been  a sur- 
prise but  deserved  choice  In 
Phil  Larder's  England  World 
Cup  squad  and  played  against 
Fiji  and  South  Africa. 

For  Leeds,  whether  on  the 
wing  or  at  foil-back,  he  was 
kicking  goals  and  scoring 
tries.  He  is  a “confidence'' 
player  and  his  confidence  had 
never  been  higher.  “To  know 
suddenly  that  you  are  no 
longer  wanted  hurts  a lot,"  he 
says. 

Loughlin,  the  former  Great 
Britain  centre,  echoes  that 
sentiment  He  was  rushed  out 


of  the  St  Helens  back  door  last , 
November  — along  with  Ber- 
nard Dwyer  and  Sonny  Nlckle 
— while  Paul  Newlove,  in  a 
deal  worth  a record  £500,000, 
came  triumphantly  through 
the  front  door. 

For  Nickle  and  Dwyer  this 
undignified  off-loading  was 
hurtful  enough.  For  Loughlin. 
as  loyal  a player  as  they 
come,  it  was  traumatic.  He 
had  never  known  anything , 
other  than  St  Helens,  a club 
he  joined  as  a teenager  in 
2983. 

“It  was  a shock,"  Loughlin 
admits.  “When  you  have 
spent  15  years  of  your  life  at 
one  place  and  suddenly  they 
don’t  want  you  any  more,  it's 
bound  to  be  a shock.” 

Loughlin  refuses  to  name 
names  but  says  he  felt  “really 
angry"  towards  certain  indi- 
viduals at  Koowsley  Road. 
“But  there’s  no  point  dwell- 
ing on  it  You  can't  remain 
bitter  and  twisted  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  I've  got  used  to  it 
now.” 

But  it  cannot  have  been 
easy,  not  least  because  Lough- 
lin was  playing  so  well,  better 
possibly  than  at  any  time 
since  he  twice  broke  an  arm 
in  the  early  Nineties.  The 
second  occasion  brought  a 
sudden  end  to  his  Great  Brit- 
ain tour  of  Australia  in  1992. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that 
Loughlin  is  eager  to  reach 
Wembley  for  a fourth  time. 
He  was  there  with  the  de- 
feated St  Helens'  sides  of  1987, 
1989  and  1991.  It  would  give 
the  plot  a neat  twist  if  he  were 
to  collect  a winner’s  medal  in 
opposition  to  Saints  this  year. 

Now  that  the  hurt  has  sub- 
sided both  Cook,  looking  for 
his  first  Wembley  appear- 
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Crowded  house . . . Cook,  left,  and  Loughlin  pictured  with  a reminder  of  the  1954  day  when  102,569  once  packed  Odsal 


ance,  and  Loughlin  agree  that 
the  move  to  Odsal  has  been 
beneficial.  Cook  says  that 
joining  Brian  Smith,  Brad- 
ford's Australian  coach,  has 
been  "brilliant”. 

“He  tells  you  where  you  are 
going  wrong  and  how  you  can 
put  it  right  He's  the  kind  of 
guy  that  will  help  you  and 


bring  out  the  best  in  you.” 
Loughlin  agrees:  “You  never 
stop  learning  from  him.” 

The  arrival  of  Smith  from 
Sydney  St  George  last  sum- 
mer triggered  a stream  of 
comings  and  goings  at  Odsal 
and  it  is  still  too  early  to  say 
whether  Bradford  are  stron- 
ger as  a result  With  so  many 


upheavals  their  centenary 
season  form  was  erratic  and 
the  Bulls  have  avoided  the 
heavyweights  on  the  way  to 
the  semi-finals. 

But  What  is  unmistakable 
at  Odsal  these  days  is  the 
sense  of  optimism  and  pur- 
pose. “The  atmosphere  about 
the  place  and  the  team  spirit 


are  terrific,”  says  Cook,  and 
Loughlin  points  out:  “The 
fact  that  there  were  so  many 
newcomers  at  the  club  helped 
me  to  settle.  It's  as  though 
everything  is  starting  from 
new.” 

• Dave  Ring,  the  Warrington 
forward,  has  signed  for  Hud- 
dersfield for  a second  time. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MICHAEL  STEELE 

He  was  listed  at  £30,000  but 
Huddersfield  paid  a lower 
figure. 

• Andy  Gregory,  Salford’s  34- 
year-old  player-coach,  tomor- 
row makes  his  first  appear- 
ance for  six  months  in  a 
testimonial  match  for  Ian 
BJease  at  The  Willows  against 
Wigan. 


Leeds 
look  to 
the  new 
breed 


LEEDS,  beaten  finalists  in 
1994  an<£-J985r“are  the 
favourites  to  win  today's 
semi-final  at  the  McAlpine 
Stadium  but  they  plan  to  field 
a young  pack,  with  an  aver- 
age age  of  22.  and  eight  play- 
ers lacking  Wembley  experi- 
ence, writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

Of  last  year’s  side  that  lost 
to  Wigan  at  Wembley,  Ellery 
Hanley,  Garry  Schofield, 
Craig  Innes  and  James  Lowes 
have  moved  on:  Alan  Talt, 
Gary  Mercer  and  Richie 
Eyres  are  no  longer  in  conten- 
tion and  Esene  Faimalo  is 
recovering  from  injury. 

Bradford  will  be  striving  to 
reach  their  first  final  since 
1973,  when  they  lost  to 
Featherstone  Rovers.  Brian 
Smith,  the  Bulls  coach,  will 
announce  his  side  this  morn- 
ing after  Bernard  Dwyer  and 
Graeme  Bradley  have  taken 
fitness  tests. 

Clive  Griffiths  was  yester- 
day appointed  head  coach  of 
South  Wales,  the  new  Second 
Division  club,  four  days  after 
leaving  the  assistant-coach 
position  at  Warrington. 

The  41-year-old  former  St 
Helens  full-back  said  that  the 
new  job  was  the  “most  excit- 
ing challenge  of  my  career” 
and  added  “we  have  been  in- 
undated with  inquiries  from 
players". 

Griffiths,  who  guided  his 
native  Wales  to  the  World 
Cup  semi-finals  in  October, 
said  that  South  Wales  would 
be  recruiting  from  rugby 
union,  amateur  rugby  league 
and  using  “loan  signings 
from  established  league 
sides”. 

The  Australian  Rugby 
League  has  won  a temporary 
court  order  forbidding  311 
“rebel"  players  forming  a 
Global  League.  The  order, 
which  runs  until  Monday, 
also  forbids  Maurice  Lindsay, 
the  British  RFL's  chief  execu- 
tive, from  any  involvement  in 
the  setting  up  of  Global 
League. 


Racing 


Companion 
looks  one  to 
have  on  your 
side  in  Lincoln 


Ron  Cox 


IT  IS  difficult  to  ignore  the 
horses  drawn  low  in  today’s 
William  Hill  Lincoln  Handi- 
cap following  the  outcome  of 
yesterday’s  consolation  race 
up  the  straight  mile,  when  the 
first  four  home  came  out  of 
stalls  2,  l,  7 and  3 in  the  24- 
runner  field. 

The  ability  to  act  on  soft 
ground  is  also  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  Comanche  Com- 
panion fits  the  bill  on  both 
counts. 

Successful  first  time  out 
two  seasons  ago,  Pat  Eddery’s 
mount  is  a tough,  experienced 
handicapper  who  will  be 
suited  by  the  fast  pace  at 
which  the  Lincoln  Is  usually 
run. 

Eddery  brought  Joe 
Naughton's  mare  home  a four 
lengths  winner  at  Sandown 
last  season  and  the  partner- 
ship then  narrowly  foiled  to 
pick  up  a valuable  mile  handi- 
cap on  Ascot’s  Festival  card, 
finishing  a dose  third  to  Mo 
Addnb. 

Fellow  Epsom  raider  Sharp 
Prospect  has  been  the  ante- 
post  gamble  of  the  race.  His 
number  14  draw  does  not  nec- 
essarily rule  him  out,  but  Reg 
Ake hurst’s  six-year-old  will 
find  this  tougher  than  the 
Spring  Mile  which  he  won 
well  here  12  months  ago. 

Beauchamp  Jazz  (drawn  2) 
is  well  placed  for  a bold  bid. 
However,  he  seems  handi- 
capped right  up  to  his  best 
and  Moving  Arrow  is  pre- 
ferred coming  out  of  stall  4. 

Beaten  a short  head  by  Rov- 
ing Minstrel  (lib  worse  now) 
in  last  year’s  race.  Moving 
Arrow  subsequently  won 
twice  in  the  hands  of  today's 
rider.  Jason  Weaver. 

Billy  Bushwacker  has  a big 
handicap  in  him  and  he  goes 
well  fresh  — he  was  an  Im- 
pressive winner  from  Fame 
Again  <3lb  worse  off)  first 
time  out  last  season  and  with 
a better  draw  would  have 
been  closer  than  fourth  be- 
hind Realities  in  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup. 

Drawn  20  today,  Billy  Bush- 
wacker could  be  at  a mstfor 
disadvantage  again.  However, 
it  is  worth  recalling  that 
Amenable  won  the  Lincoln 
from  stall  23  five  years  ago 
when  the  ground  was  soft  and 
the  far  side  was  considered 
the  place  to  be. 

Barbara ja,  who  is  thrown 
in  on  his  two-year -old  form 
and  has  been  running  credit- 
ably over  hurdles  recently, 
could  be  a surprise  package. 

Jimmy  Fitzgerald,  his 
trainer,  has  nursed  Trainglot 
back  from  injury  and  two  sea- 
sons on  the  sidelines  to  win 
top  hurdle  prizes  this  winter 
and  is  always  to  be  respected 
in  the  bis  handicaps.  Flat  or 
jumps. 

But  conditions  look  right 
for  Comanche  Companion 
(3.40)  to  go  dose. 


Bangor  runners  and  riders 


2.10  CMpmw 
MO  Hu2o  Mary  Dol 

3.10  Ouray*  TboAel 


345hnoMlay 
4JIO  Dontafl  Bridge 
4wS£  nrae  Katot* 
SJtS  Dote*  Malta 


f)nhu  1 nit  it  Tlumtn)  IIMn 

Wg—atehratemaoBartera Aintali  il—a  iteus  NteaHIH  atfitog, 
2.1  O HMZT  MOWCCHUKDlKtelf  *3,130 

1 63241!  BHJUttl  VBHOH  (130)  jO’StiM  6-11-12 


WrO— M*—n 

tn 

a tHXJM  ALTHKY  ARISTOCRAT  <1 7}  F Uay3  b-1  T-6  —DOUBTFUL 

3 CMCKCHARMBIH  Coc*bam$-lt-e L O'Hara 

4 P CMPARW  (138)  (BF)KBaNey  7-114 — -TJK-n*r(X) 

5 COTTAGE  JOUR  WBMhaR $-11-6 _ - . AlSratth 

• - OCBUWBKloaiTCaMart  5-11-6 (MC2M 

7 mUkLHA3nDUeCa«5-n-6 DNcCate 

B tM»00  ICSCOUJHI  AUX{  17) W J®*s  5-1 W -BWjow 

• OO-PO  KAH8U  (10)  J Bennett  6-11-8 R Runet 

IB  6P  LAWFUL  L0K  (80)  T Doonoly  5-11-4 . -TB*y 

11  HOTUPaCHC  Cowley 7-11-6  — JMteteHH 

12  «M  P*aneWA2M2JTDyat7-lv6 RKotay 

11  VD-0  ARIOSO  {12)  JNoKfHua  6-1 VI It  It  Iterate. 

m 

14  3PP  BHAB BOSE |1S)G Rittentt MVl ADobbki 

IB  QHfflMMHBli  1TABW  Ctey  6-1 VI Ora  Uwb(7} 

IB  000  HUnSGOLDBIGIIIL (19)  U»  5 Smite 5-11-1  ...ROdmI 

17  KH5  MOICATOR  (74)  jOulna  4-10-12  U Dwyer 

IB  HflUBADIM  A Baley  4-KH2  TlUnt 


top  Fowl  Tips* 


a,  Wand  VMM  7,  i 


iRomB 


_ tv-4  waod  Wwon.  7-2  Ctearua.4-1  indicator.  5-1  Belle  Rose.  12-1  LawtuiLcva.  Pacfic  War.  1&-1 
G'seracret  Bar.  Ice  Cold  la  AW  17  remora 


2.40  CROSS  IAMB  COMO  JOCKEYS’  HUMS  N*CAP  HURDLE  Bn  If  E2*T3 

1 354061  KAMH  (7)  tMCNy7-TM3 .. — OuyLawta* 

2 3S4FU1  KHBHMLEB(17}(D]  Can  JWftmi  6-11-4 Dftetar 

3 PP-2U2  WlCkur  BOVS  (7J  CD)  A BlibiY  5-11-4 J>  FfeoagM  (9) 

4 SIW-H)  TEXAS  SCRAMBLE  prom  B Baugh  7-11-6 LAapafl&l 

5 365UOO-  BOUROBE  {SIS)  JO'Stes  6-11-8 It  mOntt  (3) 

S QBB3P-0  BHHQS  UD(3M)JBIft0U  r-Tf— I A M—naffil 

7 13-0000  OMSK  DHJQKT  (3)  (D)  P Ktogmann  6-10-13 BFM*lar(7) 

B 00f3-660  ANOHATH  (4)  D Jones  B-1D-13 OFortt 

9 3DS00  SUSHSHR (7*) SCoeBim 4-10-11 CRaa(5) 

tO  0KSI5  ONCNIQAfBH  {25)(D)JQm*n*-K>-a _ BHanflog 

11  42-flOPP  IKMMC  CROWN  t8>(0)  W Pipe  VW-6 B Haora  (7) 

12  2850DP  RAINBOW  WALK  (101)  J O'Shea  6-10-6  

m 

13  BPO  BBMIDU2ST(17}BCai»4iapeB-HM TJ 

14  09064  BBODOB  LANK  (3S)  F Jontan  6-10-2 

15  03260  WUJOOT  BLOC*  (B3)T  Dyer  7-13-0 J. 

IB  23F450  HULLO  HAKY  BOLL  (10)  S UflIW  7-10-0  — 

17  S-05ED  AUCAHTEfiaj fd DUCCOkift-KH) DWatat. 

IB  OXCQO  CHOWPOR(7)ACarro3  V11W  __ TDawanfaa 

IB  POO  LOCH  MARMBI  (IS)  SCsnoton  4-10-0 M Lana  IS] 

10  EDCOO  MUSICAL TOCAH0M (3) B Prtwce  5-1M  PLaafty 

TOP  RDM  TWSr  Bam  Quart  2,  Mb  Mwy  BoB  7,  Kadarf  a 

■aftfav  11-2  KadatL  7-1  Wwnanles.  Butidot  Boy*.  B-1  tkiflo  Nary  Don.  Beau  Quest  0-1  OrchUanna. 
12-1  Georoe  Lane,  Bustehr.  HflkDvm  Blues,  Anaraffl  20  man 


3.1 0 AUHHEV  WOODttOUH  HANDICAP  CHASE  3m  At  110yd*  M^W2 

« 10-000  HUSAHW  (B)C  Broad  U-1 1-10 M Dwyer  ar 

2 *3-2223  CHAMGEim  ACT  (BO)  (0)  Uln  V Yfilfiam#  11-16-13 JIFamwl 

3 2V-214I  THI TOASTSR  (17J  J Qolrni  S-10-C 3He*dk*|(3) 

TOP  FORM  TW.  Ctewga  Tte  Ac*  a 

5-4  TtaTaisaf.  7-*  Coange  The  An.  iw  Muflaiinn  3 


3.4  5 HOES  MACADAM  NOVICE CHASB  Sra  1 10|ds  UflK 

1 11  AHORB LAVAL (11) (0) K Bailey  7-ir-i .TJHandv 

2 265111  PARSONS  BOV  ftCMnls  7-12-1  A DoBMa 

3 f.'SfSOS-  DBRRUiaBU>p47}lJUIySBioote  12-11-6 - JteOSteakla 


4 OVSH THE  WREKMI1  ft)  J rrtddham  9-11-6 JkRTtemtea 

PO  SA0AWLLE  (23)  J Norton  6-1 1-6  WFiy 

PBP3V-  SOUIRfiS  TALE  (2B9)  W BWtaHI  6-11-6 ABSWttl 


IBP  POIW  TlPfc  Pom  Bay  B,  Andra  tend  B 

Banter  Evens  Parsons  Bey.  ii-W  AM>e  Laval.  14-t  Soiiias  Tala.  16-1  Detrlng  Bud.  26-1  Over  Tte 
Wr  akin.  33-1  Sagavtlle 


4.20  UOHTWOOOaRBNHAIBIICAP  HURDUta  K2^B3 

1 3-C023  PRBW  OF  MAY  C10JCBF)CFalitiura  5-11-10 

2 685135  FIT BV MORTH (21) DNIcteftw 6-1 M ..  

2 0-01M5  JWAAD  (IS)  JWrign  6-10-10  — 

4 221J2P3-  MMBSTCWH  BOV  (913)(C)B  Preece  B-10-6 

5 3S-0*K  MTSWAMSOMa(IE)  JSiTUtn  tl-16-7  

4 FD-4BC5  DBBBMB  HHDOS  (T>  Mrs  S JcOnscn  6-10-7 

T 0COD35  PHARARE  (14)  P.WDudhDuGa  6-10-1  

8 D-flSOW  VtSKHOnTlILLV (10) CJacKBon ll-HW)  

• «1M  HUVHAmaz  ci 2)  R Foftsr  B-IM 

10  44L4P40  RGB  TRUE  (5S)  J Bates  5- HHl  . — 

11  P3-PP6D  HILEMO  (17)  (U)W  Clay  7-16-0  

12  *P0RT>-G  PLAYRJL  JULWT(IB)*  BjCrya-llW) 

13  7-tM55  HUA  HOS(10JU/S  5 Smffifi-JD-fl  

14  10F36-3  CRAZY  HORSE DANCBR(12S)[OFJ0raan  6- VM) 

15  PP0D-2F  IUDAMUHCH  (33)  B Juckas  8-10-0 — 

TOP  PORK  TMc  D«nfa«  BiMoa  8,  Ry  By  Nartfe  7,  Pride  Ol  Ma«  S 
Baukw  9-2  Darrmg  Budge.  5-'.  Prde  01  May.  11-2  Fly  By  North.  6-1  Jitead. 
Ha  flal  Jutel.  14-1  MasamvntA  Oar/  Hona  Denccr. 


— JCaBagtea* 
-._X  Afapraucn 
-tllBWll'W 
* 

— toy  Lyme* 
—SMynaa 
_ D WriUi  (6} 
LWyar 


RNodH 

L O'Hara 

<teyL»»ia(3) 

OnaqwlD* 

2VWu»(7) 

T Dawandwi  (9) 


Pttarare.  KH  VUc&uo*  TuCy. 

16 


4.55  MAEUHI MAIOOI  CHASE  2n  41 1 10yd*  £3^4# 

1 340T-5P2  BATHWCK  B0B8IE  (7)  D Wlnma  9-1 1-7 WuSHIegtea 

(7)6 

2 OOPfU  CAPTAJB STOCWWW (7) P Wnpirww 9-1>-! .TBay 

3 OPP.'-O  DABALAMC  (10)  R Lee  7-11-7 

4 23SWO  DALUSMAN  (25)  J Bilked  B-11-7 AMaanwa[7) 

5 0 HAW-TON  TRRRACB  (10)  K Battay  7-11-7 TJM»phy(3) 

8 (VSPVPF  KMAIO  UBfrr<17]  J Hckertna  6-11-7 HBkterMt 

7 aTP6-3P  POW  HOUSE  (SB)  (BF)MPhW  7-1 V? LWyar 

8 535-3U2  BRniOUR  SPY  (1 S)  Mrs  A HeiMi  7-H-7  — ^.RFamot 

S 0-D  SWEET  BUCK  (10)  BPiiflll  7-11-7  .... VStaUwy 

10  P-  THE  TOYMAN  (334)  Q Hlctarda  7-11-7 A DoWfa 

11  C-W  TtIRBE IAJMTS 118) (RFJ T Rwttof 7-11-7 -JtWyteM 

13  60FU32  BIPL0nEH0«DUU.(ia)T0Yer6-lD-i: BStony 

TOP  RMW-nPS:  SeywHaa-Spy  B,  BatewSefc  BoHta  7,  Baptora  HawdW  « 

BaBlHP  6-4  ^ree  Bans.  M Soimaur  Spy.  6-1  Pond  Howe  BadiwfcJi  Bobble.  Hamilton  Terrace.  ID-1 
&ptate  Mandai.  13-1  Captain  Staefctart.  The  Toyman.  13 


5.25  UW  BOARS  MAJOCN  W PLAT  RACE  Zm  If  Cl, 738 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
B 
7 
B 
• 

10 

11 

12 

12 

14 

15 
IB 

17 

18 


6 BLAZING  DOVE  (148)  R Pnce  5-11-10 

as  JJUJIJOV(8i;JAbrUa5-l1-W)  

06  JOTS  BIRTHDAY  119)  P Webber  6-1 V10 

0 HOmniRN  STAR  (1O)JPIckEiiii0  5-1 V1Q 


IMS  SUPREME  NORMAN  (10}  J PxXv.-w  6-11-H3 

a-fl  CARtMQFQRDIASS(35)F  Joman  6-11-5 

CCAHDUIIBS PUHCESS (IS) SCaUtajp 6-11-5  ... 

2 DOLCE  NOTTE  |21)  U Pipe  HH 

KOHVEKTA  OUEEM  0 Stertnoa  &-1 1-6 

UTILE  WTIKOWStaC  Cowley  6-11-6 

HUTWS  SURPRISE  TByei  6-1 1-5 

0SCAU.rSSBCRET(1BlJPeacKck6-lV-6 


..-(tefUwriam 
— XC***jua(S} 

WP  Scott  (7) 

— Waa  J vronnaB 

m 

„„rnaac«Bi»(3) 

Nr  O SteoWw  (7) 

— Btek  Brewa(7) 
— OBaimuITI 
. IB  A Harvey 
__B  HenBag(T) 
r Leahy  (3) 


1W  Jacks  6-1V-5 

D DISmUXBOflDMATE  (35)  RJuckas  4-11-2 

D LOTMAN  CQjBkAHTVCT  CB3)  D McCain  4-11-7  „ 

0 RfiOAL  BLUFF  (34)  J UcComochle  4-11-. 

02  THEBREWBI(IB)  □ JUM  4-1V2 

0 BLUE  HAVANA  (21)  CRM  4-10-11 


(7) 

..CM* Webb (3) 

D Fortl(5) 

QVh*h(5) 

A Proetar 

J(  Horrocft*  (7) 


BeUfaNB-iDbice  None.  3-1  Kooveto  Queen.  8-iBla^nflDcvB.  The  Brewer. 
BaVKlay,  16-1  Fhitn  3 Wpnaa.  1 jflian  CwnmamJei 


m 

<2-1  Inaotabaideuia.  Joe's 


Lingfield  all-weather  Flat  card 


D*«tB>u>nra 
USIMtfawo 
UO  Midnai 


4vOO  WBd  Palm 

4JIS  Hhkwer  OoM  1 

5.10  ftgaln  Toyadwr 


WRyuZ 


2.25  CAMDBi  BOAS EBJLHB HAMBCAP  SVO  in4tea^359 

1 W-K3)  SUMIUtV  (SB)  T tliBs  S-T  

3 64&M6  SHAMOORA  (St)  Ur»  NUeotJey  9-3 

*aadara<3)7* 

a QUMO  PURTUUI  FUTURE  (14)  John  Berry  3-2 M FinUa  1» 

4 0030-03  LAT210 (231  BPeiiMW .WMNBahl 

5 DQ0-S6D  NAAOI  BOO  (14)  R JnCkes  B-G J*  lyoob  (5)  4* 

8 COP  DflrrHOUR(14Q)GLUaaie7-» -.HAdOBsS 

7 600  BELACQUA  (29)  D Cteomn  7-10  j»  Nudan  (3)  b* 

TOP  FORM  TIPBl  Mwwr  >.  Tlwwara  7,  OiBttelu.  B 

Burrfnr  9-4  SuparOy  7-2  LsSiO.  4-1  SlQnaora.  6-1  Further  -utPe.  DnftftoWM  f?-1  U* r?  Blc.  15" r 
BeWqua.  t 


2.55  SAMT  PURS  IBBUH  AUenON  BUUDBK  STAKtS  3V0 1 M C%««3 


046-2  BE  SATISFIED  (33)  A Moore  6-0  _ 
00-  CASM0CW(12B)Taerefl!94 


MTtetettA* 

(3320- atOfln MAIDEN (1*1) TKteoUwH  .... TAaMey(7)1 

SO- COOL  RMCM<I£  Needs  M - . Nflyani 

46-  DAMICO (22B)S«»am*M S Drawn. (3) 8 

M HAITINMO  B3)  A Jano  HI J Tate  I 

OO-SAPECMCKEHdMJJMUS-D  _ MHunffl) 

0fl>6  SPIRAL  FIVES  cat)  ULWie'S-5 . JlMctena 

TOP  fOW  TWfc  IWteM*  B,  Cbervy  Cradni  7,  Qaeke  8 

. C-4  UWateo.  5-1  Curry  Gulden.  7-1  Be  Saluted  SMeerscter.  6-1  Samen.  :0-l  Com  Fue.  12-1 
S(W4lBl4r.ilO-lC4S4IflC/IS!  BnteillT 


3.30  WHS  OP  MVBKUKS  BMW  HANDICAP  Of  C3JJ9B 
1 em42LonisxvaB(D)(W}ASiiierS-6-io 


2tS£26  INVOCATION  (CD  (CO)  A U3oreD-9-,:<) 

9M060-  NAPOLEON  STAR  (1*8)  (DJ  kl  Sjuan  5-M — ..... 

S3  Cl  0UR91UaEE(B)  (CD)  S 

430HC-  LITTLE  SABOTEUR  (Ilf)  (O  PlJetin  7-3-3 


26132*  THE  MSTTIUT1  SOT  (23)  (tt)Ui3*JCra4fl6-?-7 

65-C163  RANDOM  [25}(C&)C  Jarro  6+-1C  - - 

cino  BewrmajcCjAJwvn-MM.  . ..  — 

6-436 B,  WHmURON  BUTTS (17) (CO)  K V-JW.te 7-3-5  . .....  „ 

QC3-004  CHnBPSLAt>V(0)J  Braoiey  4-6-C  

TOP  POflM  Wfa  OWTB  Lady  8.  Hwdera  7,Opr  Shade*  S 
(hr SMite  5-1  U.rS5»..t-l  '■»  irtlduK  6r 
15-1  CbP  i -Mr  L‘5*  ieec.ear  l.-l  NasNCM'  Sa- 


• (7)1 
..Btawf 
■_H  Adana  B 
. CS4*Sy(7)4* 
u WByanlO 
. AHCCBOM2 
..CtedarS 
J Tata  8 
....QOpfBaldr* 
C9 


10* 


4.00  BLACRBSUY  LANE  HAHWCAP  Ira  81  C3£3S 

1 £5-«r£  ROMHEYEV  DANCER  (49)  A Bailey  4-10-0 Anyala 

O.lBraoia  (7|  3 

2 220356  SOUTH  EASTERN  HIES  (2)  (09  rit«ll«0re1ge5-4-U VSnWB 

3 221114-  KBRII TUGGER (30ft) (OJOJ J5ceiglU HFeMaoT* 

4 V23221  MR HBVEWMD (8) (C) 0 L Utnre 6-9-7  PLyBch(S)4 

9 131303  ROBBlKM(S)pl) DArBumnal  5-9-3  _ — JSWUtwerthB* 

B 4516- WLO  PALM (173)  WO'Ofiniin 4-6-0 — BwtelPGgaraa 

3 

T 41261-C  RENOWN  (BO)  (CD)  Lord  ttuflbtigdan  4-6-1 M Malay  (B)  5 

B 2D-H22  GOLDEN  TOUCH  (7)  (IF)  N Cejlaohan  4-8-4 p UoCabe  (3)  1 

B 4400-23  FRENCH GMOEIt(B) R Ingram £-6-3  ODoMeMB 

TOP  FORU  TIPS*  SMdh  EteMra  Nwd  B,  Hannaa  7,  Hr  Navamdid  a 

BatteiN  4-1  Re  Bonn.  0-2  Ur  NevermouL  6-1  Kerr  Tugger.  7-1  GoMen  Tudi.  6-1  VJRd  Pete.  HoDeOon. 
Earth  EastEfn  Pied.  'D-1  Komiefcv  DUttt.  14-1  Frenoi  Gmgoi  inaaan 


4^35  UHCOUS  MAD  HANDICAP  1YO  Ite  C3d01B 

1 4Z4-KM  uuyv  DNDttTY  (21)  (D)  P Uakln  3-7 _WRyM2 

2 252216  OONCOH  f35> (CP)  ),>  9-3  71MM*ra*3 

3 171741  ROWLAXOSOUS  CHAHN  (31)  (CD)  G L Uoore  9-6 F Lynch  (8)1* 

4 3023-04  BBPAKACHU  BOY  (3S)  J BetteH  6-12 Jl  Fradaa  4 

9 503-4U  TAHVA (XI) C EUey  B-ll ..  .ClhdterT 

• 055322  NEVER  GOLF  CABLE  (31)  TMSugtton  6-1) GDnffieWO 

T 463000-  SPHINX  LEVELV  (138)  A Janiig  7-11 HAdwnaS 

TOP  PORN  UPS:  Kaaar  GoU  Eagl*  0,  Danoar  7,  Lady  DlgnKy  B 

BaUtew  >V2  Hevn  GjII  Eagio.  3-2  Ber  a'vsci*  Boy.  5-1  uujy  DigniTy.  RowUMsans  Chaim.  H Dcnwy. 
Tasya.  10-1  Sebm>  Lai-M.  tman 


5.1 0 WU&  LANE  LOBTED  STAKES  7f  O.B1B 

1 

00-310  BABflASOH  (23)  (CO)  (BF)  A UMtr4-94 

Candy  Monti  7 

9 

:<23S1  FORT  KWSX  (B)  (CD)  H Ftoaet  i-9-3  — 

DBigg*  5* 

3 

4(360-1  SO  WTREPID  (8)  J B'aJef  6-W  - - 

— . -S  Drowea  (3)  2 

4 

395(56  DISTANT  DYNASTY  (23)  (C)  B Pwia  5-9-6 

WffaCcLI 

5 

223-C3S  THKWiWANA  (28)  J Bi43gsr  5-i-3 

...  ..AMym*6 

B 

32R3E-  AQAWTt^ETHBn (1 03} GLUoore  1-8-3  — 

. F Lynch  (5)  3 

7 

[X338-  BOjRMWSOJOWacffS’TlAJWv^WL?  _ ---  .. 

JTateB 

9 

6-5C32S  SOCIETY  a)RL(14)(D)G  Thornton  3-8-3  . — 

GDstlWdS 

TOP  nmirtKt  So  HneM  B.  BtAeww  7,  Fbn  Kou  B 

BUttiep  1JS  So  kwppc  7-2  «>c  Kni. . 4-j  Earfusw.  5-1  As*»  Tr^«wr. 

-J  Suomy  & a »-i  ttoiww 

5'JTS».  Disurt  DtdMJ.  a-1  TrtmwjnM 

Bnsraars 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time:  NEWBURY  2.00  Caridwen, 
BANGOR  2.40  Beau  Quest;  3.10  Mudahim;  4.20  Jihaad;  4.55 
Bath  wick  Bobbie.  LINGFIELD  2^5  Belacqua,  Further  Future. 
Margi  Boo;  2.55  Casino  Chip. 


Weekend  fixtures 


CLO  unless  sta  lad) 
la-l  = art-uckm) 

Soccer 

Tomorrow 

COCA-COLA  CUP 
Final 

Aston  Villa  v Leads  (5.0) 

FA  CARUNG  PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal  v Newcastle 

Bollon  w Shett  Wed 

Chelsea  v OPR. 


Everton  v Wimbledon  

Norm  Forest  v Liverpool  _ 
Weal  Ham  v Man  C 

Tomorrow 

Man  Uid  v Tottenham  (4.0) . 

END  SLEIGH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Barnsley  v Southend  ___ 
Chariton  v Stoke 


C Palace  v Portsmouth. 

Leicester  v Millwnll 

Norwich  v Derby 

Port  Vale  v Ipswich 

Shell  Utd  v Luton  .. 
Sunderland  v Oldham  _ 

Tranmere  v Reading 

Watford  v West  Brom . 


Wolverhampton  v Birmingham. 

Tomorrow 

Huddersfield  v Grimsby  (1.0)  _ 

Second  Division 

Blackpool  v Carlisle 
Brentford  v Swansea  — 
Bristol  C v Wrexham 


Chesterfield  v Bristol  Rvrs . 

Crewe  v Bra  chord  C 

Hull  v Walsall 


Oxford  Utd  v Burnley. 
Rotherham  v Wycombe . 


Shrewsbury  v Bournemouth . 

Stockport  v Brighton 

Swindon  v Peterborough 

Vorfc  v Watts  Co 


Third  Dtvfeion 

Barnet  v Scarborough  

Cambridge  Utd  v Manstield. 
Cardiff  v Preston  _____ 


Colchester  v Torquay  _ 
Exeter  v Plymouth  (a-t). 
Gillingham  vL  Orient  _ 
Hartlepool  v Bury. 


Herelord  v Darlington  (Darlington) 

Lincoln  v Doncaster 
Northampton  v Chester 

Rochdale  v Wigan 

Scunthorpe  v Fulham  _ 


FA  TROPHY:  Fourth  raraidb  Broimgrcwa 
v Northwtch:  Choi  ley  v Gateshead:  Qru- 
tey  Rovers  v UaccJmiMkL  Hyde  UW  v 
Stevenage. 

OH  VAUXHALL  COWWNOe:  halter- 
mg  v Kidderminster,  klorecambe  v Farn- 
borougn:  Runcorn  v rtednestoto:  Slough  v 
Sialybridge,  Tettord  v Southport;  Walling  v 
Dag  A Red;  Woking  v Dover. 

UNI  BOND  LBAGUCi  Pvwmter  DMdm 

Accrington  Stanley  u Fricktey;  Bamber 
Bridge  v Marine;  Bishop  Auckland  v Bos- 
ton UW;  Blytti  Spartans  v Winslord  Utd: 
Cc4«ryn  Bay  v Sparely  moor.  Gainsborough 
v Barrow;  Guttaeley  v Droylsdon;  Knowsley 
v winon  Alb:  Leek  Town  v Mattock.  First 
DMstocn  Ash  mi  Utd  v Altreion  Tn.  Broo- 
tord  PA  v Worksop  TVi:  Con Sleton  Tn  v 
Leigh:  Easiwood  Tn  v Atherton  LR:  Faratey 
Coluc  v Radclrfle  Bor  Gretna  v Warrmglon 
Tn;  Harrogaie  Tn  v Fleetwood.  Lancaster 
C v Lincoln  Lhd.  NMherfleld  v Curron  M ti- 
tan. Workington  v Whiiiey  Bay 

lets  ieaoUIi  Pr alter  DHrUonc  Bfeh- 
dp'b  aonkHd  v Hay  eft  Carehabsn  v Bom- 
ham  Wood;  Chertsey  Tn  v Harrow  Bor 
Errfiold  v Si  Albans.  Hendon  v Walton  A 
Horahami  Hitchln  v Grays.  Kingwonian  tf 
Aylesbury.  Purlleel  v Dulwich:  button  UW  v 
Worttimg:  Yoedlng  v Bromley;  Yeovil  v 
Moiesoy.  Hm  DtwMora  Aolngdan  Tn  v 
Thame  LHd,  Aiders  hot  Tn  v Whyteleate; 
Bart  mg  -v  UrbrldgK  BaalngcioAe  Tn  v 
Tootang  & Mitcham  Utd:  CheAham  Utd  v 
Bognor  Regis  Tin,  Hey  bridge  Surma  v Berk- 
namatad  Tn,  Leyton  Pennant  v Barton 
Rvrc;  Ruislip  Manor  v Biller  fcay  Tn; 
StamoB  Tn  v Marlow:  Wembley  v OWord  & 
Wokingham  Tn  v Maidenhead  Uid. 
Second  Dhrtaton:  Bernard  Tn  v Croydon: 
Bracknell  Tn  v Hampton.  Chwhunl  * Wi- 
venhoe  Tn.  DortUig  v Sdlfron  Walden  Tn; 
Egharn  Tn  v Chaltom  Si  Puter:  Hemel 
Hemostaad  v Hungeriord  Tn:  LaalhernBAd 
v Edgwaie  Tn;  Met  Polite  v BamJaad  Alh: 
Tltoury  v Witham  Tn;  Ware  v Canvey 
blond.  Third  tNutetew  Aveiey  v Cove; 
Epsom  B Ewell  v E Thurrock  Uid;  Harlow 
Tn  v Lewes;  Hertford  7n  y Flacfcweil  rim. 
Hornchurch  y Camoertey  Tn.  Kmgsbury  Tn  ’J 


tan  tn:  Wlnaat  fi  Flnchtoy  v Hareiietd  Uid 

H-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUE)  PM  Dtv 
tetorw  Blackoool  Rvrt  v Burscough;  Bootle 
v Eeshnood  Hanley  D amen  v Penmn: 
Hoivbt  GB  v Namvnch  Tn;  Mosetoy  v Prea- 
cor  Nemuuila  Tn  v K«twr™  Am:  6t 
Helena  Tn  v Gknaop  It-  Salto  id  £ « 
Chaddenen;  5L&lmerfid ale  LUo  v Rosserv 
aateuid 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  PREMIER 

Aberdeen  v Hibernian 

Hearts  v Partlck 


Kilmarnock  v Raittu 
Motherwell  v Celtic . 
Rangers  v Falkirk 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Dumbarton  v St  Johnstone. 
Dundee  Utd  v Clydebank  _ 
Dunfermline  v St  Mirren — . 
Gr  Morion  v Airdrie  ___ 

Hamilton  v Dundee 

Second  Division 

Ayr  v Stirling — — 

Clyde  v Montrose. 


East  Fite  v Stranraer 

Queen  ot  South  v Forfar  _ 
Stenhousemuir  v Berwick. 

Third  Division 

Albion  v Ross  Co  _____ 
AJloa  v Livtngsion . 


Brechin  v Cowdenbeath 

Caledonian  T v Arbroath  — 
East  Stirling  v Queen's  Pk. 


FA  VAB&  Somt-ttnaUs,  Mend  tog; 

Cldheroe  v MongoMleliJ  Uid;  FI  be  ton  v 
Bring  Town. 

BBKAZER  HOMES  LBAQUE:  Pnvnhi 
BhWoo:  Atheratona  v Gloucester  Bal- 
dock  Tn  v Salisbury:  Chalmstord  u Euirton; 
Cheltenham  v Hastings:  Crawley  Tn  v VS 
Rugby.  Dorcheeui  v Worcester  Hales- 
owen v Merthyr;  Ilkeston  Tn  v Rushden  B 
O' mends.  Newport  AFC  v Gravesend  & ft 
Sudbury  Tn  v suflord  iHtNend  Dlvtelara 
Bed  worth  Uid  v Bucklngium  Tn;  Bury  Tn  v 
Solihull  Bor  Corby  Tn  v Raddltoh  Utd; 
Evesham  Uid  v Grantham  Tn:  Hinckley  Tn 
v Bridgnorth  Tn:  Door  Green  v Biblon  Tn; 
Pajtet  Rn»s  v Kings  Lynn.  RC  Warwick  v 
Dudley  T/r.  Rotowell  Tn  v Sutton  Coldlield; 
Stour brktge  v Nuneaton  Bor.  Tamwonh  v 
Leieesier  uw  Soothe™  DhUnn:  Aatv 
lord  Tn  v Clovodon  Tn ; Bralniree  Tn  v 
Witney  Tn;  Cindertord  Tn  v Weterloovllie; 
Faher  S3  v Faraham  Tn;  Fleet  Tn  v Forest 
Groan  Rvrs;  Havom  Tn  v Trowbridge  Tn; 
Merpate  v Bashluy:  Newport  (low)  v Srt- 
Lngboume;  Poole  Tn  v Tonbrkiga  Angela; 
Westnn-vMaie  v Weymouth;  Yale  Tn  v 
Erlth  £ Belvedere. 

FEDERATION  BKWBRV  KOfTTHEXM 
LKAjOUE First Dtetalea:  Badllngton  Terv 
Consort  Btilingham  Syn  v Shi  toon;  Chee- 
ler  La  Street  v WTncXham,  Dunston  Fed  v 
WhHby  Tn:  Ferrynill  Am  v Durham  ft, 
Gu  (thorough  Tn  v W Auckland;  Peter  tee  v 
Morton;  RTM  Newcastle  v Ewieton  CW. 
Stockton  v Crook  Tn;  Tow  Law  Tn  v 
Seaham  RS. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAQUEi 
Preralwr  nvtsfam  ArmUtorpe  Welt  v 
Hucluiall  Trr.  Arnold  Tn  v Hatfield  Main. 
AsMIetd  Utd  v Plckeruig  Tn;  Lweraedge  v 
TnacWey:  Maitby  Mtv  v Hallam;  N Femby 
Utd  v aiasshoughion  Walt;  Dssen  AH>  v 
Ossett  Tn:  ShefllHd  v Denaby  Utd;  Sttcks- 
brtdge  PS  v Bel  per  Tn. 

OMUT  BULLS  UAQU&  P* orator  Mv 
tekm:  Brtelol  MF  * Wnstoury  Ukt;  Caine  Tn 
v Bridtaurt  Chippenham  Tn  v Btoetord  Tn; 
Frome  Tn  v Backwelt  Utd;  Paulton  Rvtg  v 
Credtilon  Via.  T orrlngUtn  v Elmore. 
Tomorrow:  Chippenham  Tn  v Barnstaple 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION] 
Rru  Mnteteo:  Luton  v Mlbwall 
SHE  COUNTIES  LEAGUE  (li  ar  That 
DMalora  Camfarldga  Utd  v Portsmouth; 
Charlton  Ath  v L Orient;  Chelsea  v Nor- 
wich C;  Fulham  v Ipswich  Tn;  Tottenham  v 
OPR.  West  Ham  uid  v Watford. 

UEAOUE  OF  WALES:  Aberystwyth  v Con- 
nah's  Quay;  Caemarlon  Tn  v LlanellL 
Cemaos  Bay  v Conwy;  Ebbw  Vale  v Now- 
town  12.30).  FTIni  Tn  v Uoteaiunrato: 
Holywell  v Cwmbran:  Porthmadog  v Berry 
Tn  (2.30);  Rhyl  v Alan  LWo:  Ton  Pemre  v 
Briton  Feny. 

HUSH  LEAQUEi  Printer  OM«kn  Sar- 
gor  v Glen  tor  a ru  Ctiftonvilie  v Ponadown: 
Crusaders  v L Inflate:  Glen  even  v Ards. 
First  Dhrfalan:  BellycJera  v Larne;  Bally- 
mena v Newry:  Distillery  v Cdfarafne: 
Omagh  Tn  v Carrie V_ 

LEAGUE  OF  IRELAND!  Pranriw  Oiv- 
telcHD  Galway  Uid  v Shdboume  (7.0). 
Tomorrow:  Cork  C v AU>I one  Tn  iJ.  15), 
UCD  v Sligo  Rvrs  (3.1S). 

Basketball 

BUDWE1SSH  LEAGUE:  Derby  v Chester 
(ad):  Thames  valley  v Doncaster  (8  cn. 
Worthing  v Hamel  IB  0).  Tomorrow;  Ches- . 
ter  v Newcastle  IS  Oj,  Hamel  v Leicester 
11-30);  London  v Birmingham  [5  0i:  Shet- 
fleW  v Manchester  IB.15) 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Mem  Rrat  Me 
Wan:  Caro  if)  v Nottingham  iB.Qy;  Coventry 
* Bury  (7.30);  OMfum/Rocikkiie  v flrbrton 
IBOj.  So len|  v SlocKron  [BO).  Plymouth  v 
Ware  (730).  Tomorrow)  Crysial  Palace  v 
Mid^uUMJC  (4  0).  Women:  First  DhrMom 
Northampton  v Piymnnh  (0.0):  Spelt  tome 
v siwitield  (6.0):  mamee  Valley  v London 
15.4S).  Teusrrain  Nottmgnam  v Spelth- 
orne  yujf.  Shetnekl  v Barking  and  Dagen- 
ham (4.0).  Tyne  and  Wear  v Plymouth  liLOL 

Ice  Hockey 

BRITISH  CHAMPIOllSHlP  PLAY-OFFS* 

-Cardin  hratewcksiio  ifl.15);  FHe  v Baamg- 
stoke  (7  IS).  Humberside  v DurtiBm  (5.4S: 
rtottmgham  v ShOfhWd  (630).  Tomorrowi 
Canflfl  v Humberside  16.151.  File  v Notting- 
ham (6.30);  Newcastle  v Durham  (MO), 
Shell  Is  Id  v Basingstoke  (&30t.  Hekge 
IteaTPNBBeitai  FlmMrffcs^BfackiteH  v 
Blackburn  160).  Dumfries  v Slough  (7.30): 
Milton  Kcynoa  » Ouildtoifl  1630).  Tomor- 
row; Blackburn  v Gundtord  IB.0):  Man- 
:hcSier  v Dum»rie6  lO.Ol  k4il»n  Keynes  v 
Bracuioli  1630)  Swindon  v Slough  lB.0). 


Rugby  Utnoa 

PAJUNGTON  CUP:  SamllWi^n  Bath  v 
Gkxjc eaten  Ldn  Irish  v Leicester  (2.15). 
COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPtONSMIPl 
Naibatf  1m pie  Own  Wasps  v Sals;  W 
Hartlepool  v Harlequins.  Two:  Northamp- 
ton v Bsdtord.  Throse  Morley  v Fykio: 
Otfey  v Harrogate;  Reading  v Rothertutm; 
Richmond  v Coventry;  Rosslyn  Pk  v 
Rugby.  Four:  Exeter  v Aspatrla:  Leeds  v 
Ctltton;  Liverpool  81  Helens  v Havant  Ldn 
Welsh  v Rearuth  (2/45):  Wafeall  v Plym- 
outh. Five  North:  Whortsdale  v Nuneaton. 
SWALEC  CtIPi  Queslw -Unite:  UanelU  v 
Card  IB  (330);  Neath  v Qunvam  12-30): 
Newbridge  v Poniyprtdd  (2.30);  Newport  v 
Caerphilly  (2.30). 

HEMEKEM  HATTONAL  UUOUb  IM 
Otefatom  Swansea  v Bridgend  (2.30);  Tro- 
orctiy  v Abertlllery  [2 JO).  Second  Dhr- 
Istonc  Cross  Keys  v Maesteg  (230). 

SHU  TENNEMTS  ISM  CUP:  FWUi 
rawt  Melrose  v Bofoughmuir. 

SRU  TENNENTS  C'SHIP:  Ihgtmul 
I sapps:  East  One  WsbonlBiVB  v Blggor. 
BntTew  Dundee  HSFP  v Grangemouth; 
darkcaUy  v Coratorphttie;  Stewarts  MeL 
vlOe  « Gordcnlsna.  Sonte:  Gate  v Longh- 
olm;  Selkirk  v Peebles.  Weed  GHK  v 
Glasgow  Acads;  GJasgow  South  v Ayr. 
SRU  TENNEMTB  CHAmONSfOP:  K*- 
SURANCC  CORPORATION  LEAGUE: 
firet  Dhdslom  Bleekiock  CoDege  v St 
Mary's  College  (230);  Cork  ConsUhillon  v 
Gerryowen  (TL30);  UibbtHsks  v Old  Wesley 
(230);  Shannon  v Ballymena  (230);  Young 
Munster  v Lensdowne  (230).  Second  Mo- 
Won:  Becilve  Rangers  v MFC  (230J; 
Dungannon  v Ter  enure  Coll  1230):  Malone 
v Dolphin  (230):  Sunday's  Welt  v Clontarf 
(2J0);  Wanderers  v Greyeunee  (230). 
CLUBS*  Askeans  v BaategstokK  Barking 
v 0 Storttord;  Bonymaen  v Aberavon 
1230):  Briatol  v Ldn  Bcottfeii:  Camborne  v 
Penzance  (230);  Edinburgh  Acads  v Brad- 
torn  * B big  ley;  Hawick  v Kelso;  Kendal  v 
Northern;  Lichfield  v Comp  Hill;  Mel  Police 
v Southend;  Moseley  v Worcester  (230); 
Musselburgh  v Her  lew  FP:  Newcastle  G v 
Stirling  Co:  Nottingham  v Orrull;  Saracens 
v StecWteatfi;  Sheffield  v i fate  of  Lone; 
Stoke  v Manchester;  Stourbridge  v Chel- 
tenham; Tabard  v Hertford;  Watson  Iona  v 
GHK;  WeetOft-S-Mare  v Blackwood;  Wig- 
townshire v BantiriOffA 
nUONOTOM  SHIELD:  Twnl  Bnstet  HeF 
Man  v Wellingbora  OG  (230.  Bridgwater): 
Medicals  v Old  Cenirallans  (9.0. 
WakeflMd). 

Rugby  Laogua 

SILK  CUT  CHALLEMOE  CUP:  Braid- 
finob  Bradlord  v Leeds  (2. is. 
HudderNleto). 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LKAQUBl 
Premier:  Dudley  Hill  v Leigh  Miners  Wei 
(230);  Foremen t * Wear  Hud  (230): 
Heworth  v Wigan  Bl  Patriots  (230):  Lock 
Lane  v Seddieworth  (2-30).  Wootaion  v 
He  mel  Hempstead  (2301.  Flrsu  Dewatxrry 
Cel  v BlackorooJi  (2 JO;;  Eesi  Leeds  v 
Ofcfhem  54  An  net  (2.301:  Ldgn  Earn  v 
Eaatmoor  (230).  Moldgreen  » Askam 
(230|;  Oulton  v Thornhill  (2  JO).  Wad  By 
Central  v B overlay  (23(3.  Sratnxb  Miltccd 
v Shaw  Cross  (2.30);  Norman  ton  v Hednlll 
(230):  Ovenden  v Barrow  'stand  (230); 
Wigan  SI  Jude®  v New  Ear&wtck  |2  J0|. 

Tomorrow 

IAN  BLEASE  TESTIMOMUUx  Selford  v 
Wigan 

FDjENDLYi  WaJtsfleU  v London  (230). 

Hockey 

NATIONAL  UCAOUBt  teomk  Beestan  v 
Olton  (120).  Btuehanc  v Doncaster  (i.OV. 
Breoklands  v Horleston  120);  City  cA  Ports- 
mouth v Richmond  (1.30);  Flrebrantfe  v 
Creetyx  (1245);  Hampstead  v teca  (1230): 
Oxford  Uillv  v Bromley  fl 2.01:  Sheffield  v 
Gk>9  C (1.0);  Slough  v Edgbaston  (1  *51 
SCOTTISH  LEAGUE!  Clydcmdsle  v Ud- 
dlngaton  (330):  Grange  v Kelbume<i2i5); 
MIM  </  EarOcmlana  0.0);  Twtrw  v hwer- 
tolth  11301.  Western  v Mendeehlll  (120). 
NSOIONAL  LEAGUES)  East:  CotcheatBr 
v Rodbrtdge;  Ipavnch  v Peterborough 
HOME  COUNTRIES  SCHOOLS  CHAM- 
PiONSKIP  | Livings  ton  FC.  10am  today  a 
9.30  tomorrow). 

WOMEN'S  NATTONALr^LEAGUBt  Prw- 

■nfen  Bracknell  v Hlghtowm  (22  Birch 
Hill).  CUIton  y Letesior  11230);  Doncaster 
v Sutton  (120.  Benneffhorpei:  Ipswui  V 
Stough  (120.  Tuddenham  Rd).  FM  Dtw 
isloni  Bradlord  v Canterbury  (1.45); 
Chelmsfora  v Sedans  (11AS);  Ennouth  » 
Wimbledon  (120);  Troians  v Biueharts 
(1.30)  Seeentfl  Divickwc  Aldridge  V Wok- 
ing (20):  Ealing  v Otton  (20):  Sherwood  v 
Students  1120);  SI  Albans  v Reading. 
UTOMEIPS  REQIOHaL  LEAGUES)  Bast: 
Bexley  heath  v Cambs  C:  ipawten  v WGC. 
Baracens  v Harleatun.  Sevenoain  v 
Loughtoftlons.  MMtuiiter  SedtonJ  v ram- 
worth;  C Ramblers  v Peverli:  Mammon  v 
Leicester.  Pickwick  v Kettering  Ho. tte 
Newcastle  v Don  vuiey;  Poymon  « Livh- 
pool;  SfwffifiW  y Carlisle:  York  v Stack- 
bum  Goatte  Camtwriey  v Winch  mora  Hill; 
Qly  d Portsmouth  v Dulwich;  Hampstead 
v Worthing;  Sounompton  v Hendon;  Win- 
chester v W Witney.  Tomorrowi  Camber- 
ley  v Portsmouth;  Hendon  v Dulwich; 
Winch  more  Hll  v W Witney;  Winchester  v 
Hampstead;  Worthing  v Southampton. 
WeaE  Boienemouth  v WlmBome;  Rod  land 
y Leommsier,  SI  AutUII  v Cneiteniiam: 
Ta»  y E Gtoa. 

Tomorrow 

INTERNATIONALS  (Milton  Keynes)- 
Moot  England  « India  (3 15).  Wiimwi 
England  tf  Franca  ll.lS. 

)HMHY  CUft  M Wimbledon  * Woh- 
Ing  (Old  Crenleighana). 

DIGUSH  WOBKN>S  CLUB  CHAMPtON- 
SHR  U-ibj  Earn  ist  hms i.  uiaonaa 
iBedford).  Meat  (Bub toll 
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David  Lacey  finds  Aston  Villa  a slightly  better  proposition  than  Leeds  United  for  domestic  honour  tomorrow  and  in  Europe  thereafter 

Wembley  may  wait  on  Yorke  wizardry 


NO  SOONER  have  the 
last  of  English  foot- 
ball’s present  Euro- 
pean ambitions  been 
bundled  out  of  the  Uefa  Cup 
than  the  first  of  nest  season's 
aspirants  are  about  to  head 
the  check-in  queue. 

Will  the  winners  of  the  1996 
Coca-Cola  Cup  final  fare  any 
better  than  Nottingham  For- 
est against  Bayern  Munich? 
Last  year's  winners,  Liver- 
pool, went  out  of  the  Uefa  Cup 
to  a lesser  team.  Brondby. 

Whoever  wins  tomorrow, 
Aston  Villa  or  Leeds  United, 
it  is  hard  to  be  sanguine 
about  their  chances.  Leeds's 
shortcomings  in  Europe  have 
already  been  exposed  this  sea- 
son by  PSV  Eindhoven. 

At  least  Brian  Little's  Villa 
side  have  a more  durable 
look.  Their  problem  in 
Europe  would  lie  in  scoring 
goals  if  Dwight  Yorke  was 
marked  out  of  existence. 

This  is  unlikely  to  happen 
at  Wembley  tomorrow.  Pick- 
ing up  potential  scorers  is  not 
Leeds's  strongest  point  and 
Yorke  is  just  as  likely  to  cre- 
ate goals  as  take  them  him- 
self. Leeds  may  well  try  to  Iso- 
late him  but  Yorke  is  a 
master  erf  surprise,  finding 
space  and  angles  that  oppo- 
nents have  not  thought  about 
Even  so,  Little  could  have 
done  with  a fit  Johnson,  out 
for  nine  games  with  a thigh 
injury,  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive threat  Johnson's  ability 
to  drift  in  space  around  Yorke 
and  Milosevic,  then  strike 
suddenly  for  goal  has  en- 
hanced a Villa  attack  which 
at  times  loses  its  firepower. 

In  the  Premiership  Villa 
look  the  best  of  the  also-rans. 
Tomorrow  represents  their 
strongest  chance  of  winning 
something  this  season.  Their 
FA  Cup  semi-final  encounter 

Leeds  United 

Goalkeeper 

At  S5,  Luklc  Is  one  of  the  Pre- 
miership's most  experienced 
goalkeepers.  The  old  fallibility 
occasionally  catches  up  with 
him  but  he  usually  commands 
the  penalty  area  with  assured  . 
authority  aid  his  handling  sel- 
dom lets  Leeds  down.  When  K 
comes  to  the  really  exceptional 
saves,  however,  Boanlch  is 
probably  his  superior. 

Defence 

A long-standing  problem  for 
Howard  Wilkinson,  who  still  sees 
his  back  four  caught  square  and 
flat  while  the  opposition  stroll 
through.  Recent  Injuries  to  the 
regular  full-backs  Kelly  and  Dor- 
igo  have  not  helped.  Yet  Leeds 
can  be  as  obdurate  at  the  back 
as  any  team.  Much  depends  on 
the  wavelength  Palmer  has 
found  for  the  occasion. 

Midfield 

Leeds  should  achieve  some  sort 
of  parity  here,  unless  VDIa  suc- 
ceed in  stifling  McAllister.  On 
their  day  they  are  a good  pass-  | 
ing  team  and  Palmer,  once 
under  way,  is  hard  to  stop.  With 
Bralln  a valuable  option,  Wilkin- 
son will  hope  to  gain  control  of 
the  'game's  ebb  and  flow. 
Should  this  happen  Leeds  ought 
to  win. 

Attack 

Yeboah  may  not  be  quite  the  ail- 
round  influence  for  Leeds  that 
Yorke  has  become  for  Villa  but 
his  ability  to  turn  a match  with 
one  inspired  shot  has  been  evi- 
dent ever  since  that  spectacular 
winner  against  Liverpool  last 
August  When  it  comes  to  long- 
range  finishing  McAllister  has 
few  peers  and  Deane  will  worry 
Villa  from  the  air. 


with  Liverpool  a week  later 
holds  less  promise. 

After  winning  their  first 
three  fixtures  Leeds  have  had 
a disappointing  league  sea- 
son. McAllister's  eye  for  the 
penetrative  pass  and  the  op- 
portunist’s goal  could  be  their 
best  chance  of  success  tomor- 
row, although  an  equally 
likely  match-winner,  with 
Brolin  on  the  bench,  is 
Yeboah. 

The  Ghanaian  striker 
began  the  season  with  some 
spectacular  goals  but  since 
then  his  scoring  rate  has  bo- 
come  more  sporadic.  Still,  he 
elves  Leeds  a presence  in  the 
penalty  area  that  Milosevic, 
the  slow-turning  Serb,  has  yet 
to  provide  for  Villa. 

Little  has  Southgate  fit  to 
join  Ehiogu  and  McGrath  at 
the  back.  Charles  has  recov- 
ered from  a hamstring  prob- 
lem. Taylor,  another  doubt 
trained  yesterday  and  looks 
set  to  come  into  midfield 
ahead  of  Staunton. 

Dorigo,  who  has  missed 
seven  matches  with  a ham- 
string injury,  is  unlikely  to 
make  the  final  for  Leeds.  In 
which  case  the  only  change  in 
the  side  beaten  3-0  by  Liver- 
pool in  the  FA  Cup  on 
Wednesday  will  see  Wetherall 
ramming  to  centre- back  after 
suspension,  with  Palmer 
moving  forward  to  replace 
Ford  in  midfield. 

The  longer  the  game  Is  goal- 
less the  more  danger  there 
will  be  of  mind-bending  stale- 
mate. Yorke  is  the  player 
most  likely  to  save  it  from 
that. 

Aston  VKa  (probable):  Bosntch:  ctwiea. 
Wright.  Ehiogu.  McGrath.  Southgate. 
Taylor.  Draper.  Townsend.  Milosevic. 
Yorke 

Leeds  IMtod  (probable);  Luklc  Kelly. 
Worihlnglon.  Pemberton,  Wetherall. 
Redebe.  Ptimar.  McA Wafer.  Speed. 
Deane.  Yeboah. 
nelereer  R Hart  (Darlington). 

Aston  Villa 

Goalkeeper 

In  Bosnich  Villa  have  one  of  the 
Premiership's  outstanding  goal- 
keepers. Still  only  24.  the  Aus- 
tralian combines  agility  with  an- 
ticipation to  reach  shots  that 
would  beet  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  rare  errors  are 
howlers  but  Leeds  would  be 
unwise  to  rely  on  the  possibility 
at  Wembley  tomorrow. 

Defence 

This  season  Aston  Villa  have 
used  the  system  of  three  centre- 
backs  as  well  as  anybody,  even 
when  McGrath  has  been  out 
The  improvement  in  Bilogu's 
all-round  game  has  been  com- 
plemented by  the  intelligence 
and  versatility  of  Southgate.  The 
full-backs  Charles  and  Wright 
understand  their  roles  better 
than  most. 

WdfleM 

Draper  may  be  no  McAllister  but 
he  has  brought  an  extra  dimen- 
sion to  Villa's  football  this  sea- 
son none  the  less.  Townsend’s 
authority  and  experience  are  en- 
hanced by  the  regularity  with 
which  Yorke  comes  deep  and 
the  consistency  with  which 
Charles  and  Wright  augment  the 
midfield  when  Villa  switch  from 
defence  to  attack. 

Attack 

Villa  have  not  been  starved  of 
goals  this  season  but  should 
have  taken  a higher  proportion 
of  their  chances.  Too  much  de- 
pends on  Yorke  hitting  the  tar- 
get. Milosevic  can  do  wondrous 
things  under  pressure  and  is 
hard  to  shake  off  the  ball  but  he 
tends  to  freeze  when  faced  wfth 
a gaping  net  The  Injured  John- 
son's opportunism  has  been 
missed. 


Gary 

McAllister 


GARY  McALUSTER's  astute 
footbalring  brain  Is  fundamental 
to  Leeds  United’s  footbaB.  Hera 
he  comes  deep  to  receive  the  ball 
from  the  defender  Carlton 
Palmer.  He  then  takes  it  wide  on 
the  right  before  switching  the 
play  with  a raking  pass  to  Brian 
Deane  on  the  opposite  Hank. 
Deane  finds  Gary  Speed  with  a 
pass  inskie  and  begins  to  move 
tor  goaf. 

Speed's  square  ball  finds  Tony 
Yeboah  successful  taking  on  a 
defender  In  order  to  bring  in 
McAllister,  who  is  now  In  space 
to  the  right  of  the  penalty  area. 
McAllister’s  centre  rinds  Deane 
lurking  at  the  far  post  and,  al- 
though his  header  is  blocked,  the 
predatory  Yeboah  scores  from 
the  rebound. 


Dwight 

Yorke 

UNDER  Brian  Little.  Aston  \riHa 
have  evolved  a system  of  play 
which  exploits  the  all-round  qual- 
ities of  Dwight  Yorke,  not  least 
his  acute  sense  of  positional  play. 

In  this  hypothetical  example 
Andy  Townsend  wins  the  ball  In- 
side the  ViRa  half  and  releases 
Alan  Wright,  overlapping  on  the 
left  Wright  rinds  Mark  Draper 
and  keeps  running. 

MeanwhSe  Yorke  has  fallen 
back  to  linkup  with  Draper  and 
his  Is  the  pass  that  gives  Wright  a 
chance  to  turn  the  Leeds  de- 
fence. However,  Wright  checks 
and  switches  the  ball  back  to 
Savo  Milosevic,  who  turns  under 
pressure  and  passes  square  to 
Yorke,  who  then  sidesteps  a de- 
fender and  bursts  through  to 
score. 


Ferguson  stands 
by  ‘unlucky*  Cole 


Ian  Rosa 


ANDY  COLE  yesterday 
received  a resounding 
vote  of  confidence  from 
the  Manchester  United  man- 
ager Alex  Ferguson,  who  said 
the  striker  will  keep  his  place 
in  tomorrow's  match  against 
Tottenham  at  Old  Trafford. 

Reacting  to  Cole's  undistin- 
guished performance  against 
Arsenal  In  midweek,  Fergu- 
son moved  swiftly  to  rate  his 
£7  million  buy  unfortunate 
rather  than  untalented.  "He 
must  be  the  unluckiest 
striker  in  the  game.  I just 
can't  believe  the  run  he  is 
having."  Ferguson  said. 

“I  explained  to  Andy  why  I 
took  him  off  in  midweek.  It 
was  just  one  of  those  nights 
for  him  but  it  will  turn  round 
for  him.  I know.  His  all-round 
team  play  has  been  excellent 
and  he  has  been  involved  in 
most  of  the  goals  we  have 
scored  of  late.  He  is  just  suf- 
fering from  incredibly  bad 
Luck." 

To  the  immense  disappoint- 
ment of  many  Manchester 
City  supporters,  Garry  Flit- 
croft  yesterday  completed  a 
£3.2  million  move  to  Black- 
burn. “I  had  no  idea  at  all  that 
this  was  on  the  cards.  It  came 
right  out  of  the  blue."  said  the 
England  Under-2l 

international 

Blackburn  are  expected  to 
spend  more  money  this  week- 


end by  paying  Grimsby  Town 
around  £900,000  for  the  full- 
back Gary  Croft 

Cardiff  City  have  signed  the 
23-year-old  Tasmanian  Glenn 
Johnson,  a striker  with  Black 
Town  City  in  the  Australian 
Football  League.  He  travelled 
for  41  hours  at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  join  the  Third  Div- 
ision side. 

Notts  County  yesterday 
paid  Birmingham  City 
£150,000  for  the  midfielder  Tan 
Richardson. 

The  Manchester  City  cap- 
tain Keith  Curie  was  fined 
£500  by  the  Football  Associa- 
tion yesterday  for  sounding 
off  at  the  referee  Paul  Alcock 
following  last  month's  defeat 
at  Everton.  He  was  also 
warned  as  to  his  fnture 
conduct 

Curie,  who  returned  to  the 
side  for  last  week's  win 
against  Southampton 
following  a two-match  ban, 
now  awaits  a date  for  his 
return  visit  to  Lancaster  Gate 
to  answer  a second  miscon- 
duct charge  arising  out  of  in- 
cidents involving  Newcastle’s 
Faustino  Asprilla.  The  Co- 
lombian must  also  answer 
charges  over  the  same 
incidents. 

Tony  Pul  is,  the  Gillingham 
manager,  was  fined  £150 . by 
the  FA  and  warned  about  ills 
future  conduct  for  comments 
made  to  the  referee  after  his 
club's  third-round  FA  Cup  de- 
feat at  Reading  in  January. 


Bayern  face  Cruyff’s  men 


TWO  former  European 
champions.  Barcelona 
and  Bayern  Munich,  will 
lock  horns  in  the  semi-finals 
of  the  Uefa  Cup  after  being 
paired  together  in  yesterday's 
draw  In  Lausanne. 

The  German  club,  who 
crushed  Nottingham  Forest 
7-2  on  aggregate  in  their 
quarter-final,  entertain  Johan 
Cruyffs  men  on  April  2.  The 
return  is  on  April  16. 

The  other  semi-final  pits 
Bordeaux,  qualifiers  from  the 
InterToto  Cup  and  conquer- 
ors of  Milan,  against  Slavia 
Prague.  The  Czechs  are  at 


home  in  the  first  leg. 

The  winners  of  the  Bayern 
v Barcelona  clash  will  be  at 
home  in  the  first  leg  of  the 
Uefh  Cup  final  on  May  1.  The 
second  leg  is  on  May  15. 

In  the  Cup  Winners'  Cup 
Feyenoord  meet  Rapid  Vi- 
enna with  the  Dutch  team  at 
home  in  the  first  leg  on 
April  4. 

John  Toshack's  Deportivo 
La  Coruna,  who  reached  their 
first  European  semi-final  by 
eliminating  the  holders  Real 
Zaragoza,  meet  Paris  St  Ger- 
main, with  the  first  leg  in 
Spain.  The  final  will  be 


played  in  Brussels  on  May  8. 

Hie  draw  for  home  and 
away  status  in  the  European 
Cup  semi-finals  has  slightly 
reduced  the  prospect  of  an 
Ajax  v Juventus  final  in 
Rome  on  May  22.  Both  Ajax, 
the  holders,  and  the  Italians 
are  at  home  in  the  first  legs. 
Ajax  entertain  Panathinai- 
kos,  while  Juventus  host 
Nantes  on  April  3. 


Panatfilnatkoa:  Juvontua  v Nan  lea  (Use  to 
be  played  April  8 and  17V  Uefa  Ccjpi 
Slavia  Prases  v Bordeaux:  Bayern  Munich 
v Barcelona.  (April  2 and  April  16).  Cep 
WtoorV  Capa  Deportivo  La  Coruna  v 
Paris  SI  Germain:  Feyenoord  * v Rapid 
Vienna  (April  4 and  April  IB). 


Scottish  preview 

Celtic  see  the  point  as  draws  are  no  good 


Patrick  Glenn 


THE  nervousness  likely  to 
settle  over  Ibrox  and 
Celtic  Park  during  the  last 
seven  matches  of  file  Premier 
Division  season  has  been 
deepened  by  the  three-points- 
for-a-win  system.  Since  its  in- 
ception draws  have  become 
damaging. 

"If  you  look  at  the  damage 
we  sustained  in  the  9-0  draws 
with  Kilmarnock  and  Falkirk 
you  will  see  file  point"  said 
Celtic's  assistant  manager 


Billy  Stark.  "Had  we  scored 
once  in  each  match  we  would 
be  a point  in  front  of  Rangers 
rather  than  three  behind." 

Celtic  have  lost  only  one  of 
29  league  games  and  Rangers 
two  but  the  champions  have 
won  more  and  drawn  fewer. 

Celtic,  with  the  more  de- 
manding mission  this  after- 
noon at  Motherwell,  will  have 
to  change  the  team  that  drew 
1-1  with  Rangers  last  Sunday 
because  the  full-back  Jackie 
McNamara  was  ordered  off 
then  and  is  suspended.  But 
Simon  Donnelly  is  likely  to 


return  to  the  front  line  and 
Phil  O’Donnell  is  likely  to 
retain  his  place. 

Jorge  Cadete,  the  Portu- 
guese striker,  was  back  at 
Celtic  Park  last  night  discuss- 
ing a move  which  now  seems 
certain  to  be  completed. 

Rangers,  at  home  to  the 
troubled  Falkirk,  look  certain 
to  start  with  the  team  that  fin- 
ished against  Celtic.  That 
would  mean  a place  for  Gor- 
don Dune  but  Richard  Gough 
remain*,  absent  along  with 
David  Robertson,  Craig 
Moore  and  Ian  Ferguson. 


Gallagher’s  whistle-stop 
rise  to  the  FA  Cup  final 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Steve  McManaman  (Liv- 
erpool). whose  two  goals  in 
Wednesday's  Cup  replay 
confirmed  his  European 
Championship  potential. 


DERMOT  GALLAGHER 
will  referee  the  FA  Cup 
final  at  Wembley  on  May  li, 
thus  ending  his  season  where 
it  began.  The  88-year-old  foot- 
ball development  officer  with 
the  Hellenic  League  club  Ban- 
bury United  officiated  at  the 
FA  Charity  Shield  game  be- 
tween Blackburn  and  Everton 
last  August 

Gallagher  will  also  be  on 
duty  at  this  summer’s  Euro- 
pean Championship  finals 
and  the  FA  spokesman  Steve 
Double  said:  "In  a season 
where  referees  have  been 
under  fire  more  than  most 
others,  Dermot  Gallagher  has 
won  a lot  of  praise.” 

Gallagher  started  referee- 
ing m 1977  in  the  Oxfordshire 
leagues  before  becoming  a 


Football  League  linesman  11 
years  ago.  He  made  the  refer- 
ees’ list  In  1990  and  joined  the 
Fife/Uefa  list  in  1993,  since 
when  his  career  has  taken  off 
with  appointments  around 
the  world. 

His  first  Wembley  appear- 
ance was  for  last  season’s  FA 
Trophy  final  in  front  of  15.000 
spectators. 

Gallagher’s  linesmen  will 
be  the  33-year  old  Stafford- 
shire-based Tony  Bates,  who 
was  part  of  the  Charity  Shield 
team,  and  Peter  Walton,  35. 
from  Northamptonshire. 

The  reserve  official  at 
Wembley  will  be  Paul  Durkin 
from  Portland,  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Old  Trafford 
semi-final  between  Aston 
Villa  and  Liverpool.' 


TEAM  SHEET 


Arsenal  v Newcastle 

Tho  Gunners'  captain  Tarry  Adams  must 
wait  far  ft*  recall  despite  comma  solely 
(hroagh  (wo  reserve  games  after  recover- 
ing iron  knee  surgery.  The  mkJfteWe,  Ray 
Parlour  relume  la  lha  squad  after  a two- 
malcfi  suspension.  The  England  defenders 
Sieve  Hpwsy  and  Warren  Barton  lace  late 
fitness  tests  tor  Newcastle  and.  If  they  are 
fft.  an  unehanaad  ilne-up  * likely. 

Bolton  v Sheffield  Wed 

Aldan  Davison,  who  had  on  unhappy  Pre- 
miership debut  for  Bolton  in  their  3-2 
home  defeat  by  Tottenham  fa  midweek.  * 
set  to  continue  In  goal  os  Keith  Branegan 
«*  still  sidelined  by  a knee  ligament  ln|ury. 
The  Walsh  international  sinker  Nathan 
Blake  has  knee  and  loot  problems,  so 
John  MeGinloy  or  Fabian  Freitas  could 
deputise.  Wednesday's  captain  Peter  Ath- 
erton is  available  after  a two- ms  ten  sus- 
pension but  in  his  absence  the  Owls  have 
beaten  Aston  Villa  and  Southampton  with 
•fan  Newsome  farming  an  impressive  part- 
nership with  Oes  Walker.  The  Dutch 
winger  Rag/  Blinker  rgrofat  (aces  a Alness 
test. 

Chefs**  v QPR 

Chelsea  s manager  Glenn  Noodle  nos  no 
fa|ury  w suspension  worries  so  he  * 


likely  to  name  on  unchanged  side  with  the 
Scotland  International  Craig  Burley  con- 
tfaulng  to  nil  the  Injured  Eddie  Newton's 
place,  tan  Holloway  tg  ruled  out  by  a ene- 
mas* suspension  as  OPP  strive  (or  mueft- 
needed  points. 

Evarton  v Wimbledon 


in  place  « David  Unoworth  ((high  str 
The  lull-hack  Marc  Hamper  * also  a 
able  alter  taking  Uma  on  to  get  momi 
Switzerland.  The  Wimbledon  striker  ( 
Hoidewonti  Is  set  to  return  after  raa 
Mg  from  tfie  ankle  Injury  which  farced 
to  miss  the  FA  Gup  deteat  by  Chetaea 
Klimeer  may  adopt  a more  defensive 
ration  and  play  the  experienced  j 
Thom,  who  hoe  not  started  a Rrst-I 
match  since  December,  as  sweeper. 

Nottm  Forest  v Liverpool 


“'“'a  cnonoee  arar  ma m ue 
thrashing  by  Bayern  Munich  ggl 
GemmIU.  who  missed  Wednesday  s 
lftrough  suspension,  and  Chris 
whose  ban  epeli  from  Odord  ends 
hops  to  come  Into  contention  Jamli 
^topp.  recalled  to  lha  England  sqw 
week.  * on  skmd-by  to  return  lor 
pool  r Michael  Thomas  (hamstring)  I 


— - — - — - ■ — i aiiu  wmiuiiK 

too  and  Mark  Kennedy  hove  been  i 

to  the  squad  because  of  daubs  tc 
Babb  (toe)  and  Rob  Jones  (bock). 

W*st  Ham  v Mimrtiogtai  i 

Weot  Ham's  leading  scorer  Torn  Cot 
Mil  put  with  with!  eg,,  pnjS*^ 
his  lull  home 
partnering  lain  Dowte  m attack.  John 
cur  cornea  bock  ten  contenttona 

g2hLS5g.*g_y  •'*1”  him  out  fa 
two  months.  Tho  aealksooer  Ludsh 

!?-*■  -i.  Sff 

nemanua.  will  face  a fate  fitness  les 
mpiry.  The  city  teenage,  mi 

52"  Fitter*,  wtu 

famed  Blackburn. 

TOMORROW 

Hancherter  Utd  vTottenl 

heskept  faith  with  hi 
Andy  Cota bui  the  tuB 

uenla  Irwin  (hwnalnng)  s again  IBg 

■hate*  a aught  knock.  TooJws 
IWW^tfBBtewd**1  Cohn  Calderwoed  don 

Ba,Bn  ana  eoolfl  1 
tor  ns  rest  of  tho  season.  Guv  Mi 
Ffc*  (hamstnngj.lsamd 
SlrUDn  (virus 
Honnv  Rosenthal  (hand)  face  late  te> 
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SOCCER:  COCA-COLA  CUP  FINAL 


Martin  Thorpe  meets  the  relaxed  manager  who  has  designed  the  handsome  restoration  of  a crumbling  Villa 

Little  shapes  a quiet  revolution 


Aston  villa's  suc- 
cess this  season  has 
not  impressed 
everycoe  connected 
with  the  club. 
Andrew  and  David  Little,  for 
example,  have  beet  forced  to 
take  drastic  action. 

The  Villa  team  wasn't  win- 
nine  in  the  fantasy  football 
they  play  on  their  computer 
at  borne,"  says  their  dad.  “So 
the  other  week  they  got  me 
the  sack.  Said  Z was  at  Bum- 
ley  now.'* 

Brian  Little's  Durham  ac- 
cent is  strong,  the  demeanour 
characteristically  relaxed. 
These  are  supposed  to  be 
tense  days  leading  op  to  the 
biggest  match  in  Little's  15 
mnnrtig  as  manager  at  Villa 
Park  but  the  bright  face  be- 
neath the  grey  thatch 
remains  unflustered.  Besides, 
even  if  Villa  fail  to  win  tomor- 
row. even  if  they  lose  their 
FA  Cup  semi-final  next  Sun- 
day and  even  if  they  miss  out 
on  a Uefa  Cup  place  in  the 
Premiership,  the  only  com- 
plaint is  likely  to  come  from 
Little’s  inner  perfectionist 
Not  even  the  demanding 


chairman  Doug  Ellis  expected 
such  a turn-around  a year 
after  the  team  escaped  relega- 
tion by  a single  point  “In 
August,  when  I was  outlining 
to  the  board  my  alms  for  this 
season,  I said  Td  like  to  do 
well  in  the  cups  and  hopeflilly 
get  into  that  top  section  of  the 
league.  And  I remember,  they 
were  looking  at  me  thinking, 
‘steady  now'."  He  laughs. 

Little’s  laid-back  approach 
is  appealing  but  deceptive.  He 
is  also  tough,  stubborn,  intel- 
ligent and  congenitally  suc- 
cessful. The  fact  that  a knee 
injury  cut  short  a flourishing 
playing  career  with  Villa  at 
the  age  of  27  not  only  gave 
him  a head  start  in  learning 
management  but  boosted  his 
desire  to  succeed. 

At  42  he  has  now  been  a 
manapw  and  coach  longer 
than  he  was  a player,  and  his 
long  experience  at  all  levels  of 
the  game  has  culminated  in 
this  current  side.  Little's  pur- 
chase of  Mark  Draper.  Gareth 
Southgate,  Savo  Milosevic, 
Gary  Charles  and  Alan 
Wright,  bis  conversion  of 
Dwight  Yorke  to  a central 
striker  and  his  introduction 
of  a sweeper  system  have 
turned  Villa  into  a young,  bal- 
anced. inventive,  organised, 
composed  team  capable  of 
beating  any  contemporary  in 
the  land. 

It  is  a success  story  founded 
on  focused  self-belief.  For 
instance,  he  got  a job  as  a 
Villa  youth  coach  after  he 
packed  up  playing  but  quit  on 
principle  when  Graham 
Turner  became  first-team 
manager.  “I  like  Graham 
Turner  but  I didn't  agree  with 
what  he  was  doing.  People 
said  to  me,  'But  Brian,  you're 
only  the  youth  coach.  Let  him 
do  his  job.’  Bat  l couldn't  do 
that  So  I knocked  on  his  door 
and  resigned.  I would  never 
work  for  somebody  I didn’t 
have  the  same  views  as.” 

Similarly  he  says:  “I 
wouldn't  criticise  anyone  be- 
hind their  back.  Td  shake 
their  hand,  look  them  in  the 
eye  and  tell  them.  That’s  why 


Little  big  man . . . ViBa’s  manager,  flanked  by  Alan  Wright  and  Mark  Draper,  two  of  his  most  significant  signings 


I don’t  knock  my  players  in 
public.  If  I’ve  got  something 
to  say,  1 tell  them  one  to  one.” 

The  making  of  T.ittlp  the 
manager,  as  opposed  to  coach, 
probably  came  at  Middles- 
brough where  he  took  over 
the  youth  team  in  1987. 
renewing  acquaintance  with 
a former  Villa  player  Bruce 
Rloch-  Little  arrived  after 
being  sacked  as  manager  of 
Wolves  where,  despite  a de- 
cent record  in  bis  seven 
games  in  charge,  he  was 
deemed  too  inexperienced.  It 
was  Wolves’s  loss.  But  at  Mid- 
dlesbrough he  found  a spiri- 
tual home  that  helped  com- 
plete his  education. 

“Once  I started  coaching  I 
enjoyed  it  and  found  I had  a 
knack  for  it  But  in  the  short 
time  at  Wolves  1 realised  that 
in  management  there  was  a 
lot  of  things  1 didn’t  know. 
But  because  there  weren't 
many  of  us  at  Middlesbrough, 
I helped  out  at  all  levels  and 
learned  a lot;  especially  from 
Bruce,  who  I worship  more 
than  most  people  in  the  game. 
He  taught  me  discipline, 
organisation,  preparation.” 
In  his  2 VS  years  at  Ayresome 
Park  Boro  were  promoted  in 
two  successive  seasons. 

Little’s  next  Job,  as  man- 


ager of  relegation-threatened 
Darlington,  soon  called  on 
this  new  expertise.  Td  just 
come  from  working  with 
Bruce,  where  everything  was 
spot  on:  players  dressed  prop- 
erly, warmed  up  for  games 
properly,  it  was  very  , orga- 
nised and  enjoyable.  And 
within  five  minutes  of  my 
first  day  at  Darlington,  one  of 
the  players  walked  in  and 
said,  *By  the  way,  rm  not 


“You've  got  to  think,  well  that 
team  has  got  the  previous 
manager  the  sack.” 

He  made  about  30  changes 
at  Leicester,  whom  he  led  to 
three  successive  play-offs  be- 
fore they  finally  won  a Pre- 
miership place.  And  when  he 
left  there  amid  much  acri- 
mony. be  adopted  the  same 
policy  at  his  beloved  Villa. 

His  choice  of  players, 
though,  did  not  meet  with  ev- 


7  wouldn’t  criticise  anyone 
behind  their  back.  I don’t 
knock  my  players  in  public.  ’ 


training  today,  I don’t  train 
very  much  but,  if  you  want 
me  to  p lay  at  the  weekend.  I 
will.’  I thought,  helL” 

When  Darlington  were 
eventually  relegated  to  toe 
Conference,  Little  went  In  for 
some  serious  pruning.  It  is 
well  chronicled  that  he 
released  20  players  in  an 
hour.  Darlington  blossomed 
and  were  promoted  twice  in 
successive  seasons. 

‘Tve  always  changed  play- 
ers quickly,'*  says  Little. 


eryone's  approval.  Charles, 
Draper,  Southgate  and 
Tommy  Johnson  came  from 
the  First  Division,  Wright 
from  Blackburn  reserves. 
“People  said,  ‘Hey,  they’re  not 
going  to  be  good  enough,’” 
says  Little.  “Recently  one 
manager  said.  ‘You’ve  picked 
people  who  I thought  were 
probably  at  their  maximum 
before,  and  somehow  you're 
getting  more  out  of  them.’  But 
I don’t  think  rm  getting  more 
out  of  them.  I just  thought 


they  were  good  players  who 
fitted  in  the  balance  and  pat- 
tern of  team  play  I want 

“When  I buy  players  I look 
at  their  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. if  their  strengths  are 
good,  and  I ran  handle  their 
weaknesses,  that's  ok  fear  me. 

"My  full-backs,  for  prarnplp 
[Charles  and  Wright].  I don’t 
mind  the  fact  they're  proba- 
bly more  comfortable  going 
forward  than  back,  as  long  as 
they  can  do  a certain  amount 
of  defending." 

The  same  goes  for  Milose- 
vic, who  seems  to  have  per- 
fected the  art  of  missing 
chances.  “Most  people  have 
said  to  me,  If  you  had  some- 
one else  up  front  who  scored 
20-odd  goals  like  Yorkie.  you 
might  have  won  the  league.’ 
But  that’s  fantasy  fotball 

“Give  me  another  22-year- 
old  striker  outside  Fowler 
who  you  could  buy,  or  think, 
‘He’s  good.’  Savo  is  a pest  to 
the  opposition  because  he’s 
forever  in  the  game.  He’s 
done  silly  things  but  he’s 
learning  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  he  is  a good  finisher.  He 
and  Yorke  at  22  and  24  is  a 
hell  of  a partnership.  I think 
they'll  be  scoring  a lot  of  goals 
for  this  club  next  season.” 

Of  all  Little's  decisions  the 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  BURNER 

most  inspired  was  the  switch 
of  Yorke.  a winger  at  Villa 
since  1989,  to  striker. 

“It’s  when  you  get  to  work 
with  people  that  you  see  cer- 
tain things,  and  what  Yorkie 
is.  he's  deceptively  strong 
with  his  bade  to  play,  holds 
people  off  ever  so  welL  And 
when  I played  him  up  front  1 
just  knew  he  was  better,  in 
my  opinion,  than  anyone  else 
at  the  club  and  that  included 
the  Dalian  Atifinsons  and 
Dean  Saunders."  This  season 
the  reward  has  been  22  Yorke 
goals. 

The  next  stage  in  Villa’s 
Little  revolution  is  to  im- 
prove the  team  enough  to 
make  a concerted  challenge 
for  the  title  last  won  in  1981. 
To  that  end  Little  will  sit 
down  with  the  board  in  the 
summer  to  discuss  buying 
new  players.  And  he  has  no 
worry  about  Ellis’s  fabled 
interference. 

"On  a few  occasions  he's 
gone.  ‘Cor,  we  ought  to  be 
after  Him.'  But  Tve  gone. 
‘No,  No.'  And  because  he’s 
known  me  for  27  years,  and 
knows  Tm  very  stubborn,  he 
knows  he  won't  change  my 
mind.” 

The  course  is  set  and  Brian 
Littie  is  firmly  at  the  helm. 


Beautiful  game 
likely  to  meet 
an  offal  end 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


SO  DOES  this  aU  mean 
that  players  can  no 
longer  hoof  the  hall, 
have  calf  injuries  or  beef 
about  the  result;  will 
people  be  banned  from 
holding  a large  stake  in  a 
club,  managers  stopped 
from  talking  bull  or  chang- 
ing the  ramp  of  a side;  will 
Cowdenbeath  be  banned 
from  Europe?  (A  vegetar- 
ian asks).  

WE  SWEAR  this  is  true: 

a Franciscan  monk 
ha»  organised  a conference 
against  swearing  in  soccer. 
A pretty  uphill  task,  one 
would  think,  but  Father  Se- 
bastiano  Bernardinl  is  so 
upset  about  the  double 
standards  of  players  who 
cross  themselves  before  a 
game,  then  swear  during  it, 
that  he  has  set  up  a get- 
together  entitled  “If  sport 
also  loses  it’s  soul  — " in 
Sassnolo.  Italy. 

Bernardinl  was  particu- 
larly upset  at  the  Jnventus 
forward  Alessandro  Del 
Piero’s  swearing  daring 
this  week’s  European  Cup 
defeat  of  Real  Madrid.  “Del 
Piero  should  have  been 
sent  off:  He  swore  repeat- 
edly. Everybody  saw  and 
heard  him,  it’s  a scandal.’’ 
It  bloody  well  is- 

IT  WILL  be  interesting  to 
see  if  Leeds  and  Villa  fol- 
low the  normal  signs  at 
Wembley  tomorrow.  Leeds 
fens  in  one  corner  of  Elland 
Road  have  taken  to  raising 
both  hawda  in  mi  tom  when- 
ever Gary  McAllister  raises 
his  to  signal  the  type  of  cor- 
ner be  is  taking.  Aston 
Villa  have  a more  camou- 
flaged signal.  For  one  par- 
ticular type  of  corner  the 
player  taking  It  rubs  his 
hands  through  his  hair. 
This  looks  deceptively  nat- 
ural when  Andy  Townsend 
takes  corners.  But  unfortu- 
nately Mark  Draper  takes 
them,  too. 


THOSE  people  who  have 
reservations  about  trial 
by  television  ain’t  seen 
nothing  yet.  British  Tele- 
com are  laying  enough 
lines  at  this  snmmer's 
European  Championship 
venues  to  cater  for  47  cam- 
eras  at  each  game. 

TO  SOME  people  football 
is  a religion;  to  others 


an  obsession.  The  Park 

family  are  so  daft  about 

Newcastle  United  that  dad 

Joe  and  mum  Moira  have 

given  their  son  and  daugh- 
ter the  middle  name  “St 
James",  while  their  grand- 

son Kieran  not  only  owns 
the  middle  name  St  James 

but  also  Gillespie  because 

he  was  born,  no,  not  on  the 

same  date  as  Keith  Gilles- 

pie but  the  day  after. 

Their  devotion  to  New- 
castle includes  snch  a dis- 
like of  the  red  and  white  of 
Sunderland  that  the  family 

do  not  eat  bacon. 

The  truly  sad  thing  is 
that,  because  the  Parks 

cannot  get  match  tickets, 

neither  the  daughter,  Dan- 
ielle Sarah  Billie  St  James 
Park,  aged  24,  or  the  son, 

Kristofer  David  Paul  St 

James  Park,  aged  Zl,  have 

ever  seen  Newcastle  play  at 

St  James' Park. 

“But  1 take  them  to  the 
training  ground  all  the 

time,”  says  dad,  “and  they 

have  been  in  the  ground  to 
see  England  Dnder-21,” 

nEMEMBER  the  FA  rep- 
mrlmanding  lan  Wright 
for  calling  the  referee 
David  Elleray  a “little  Hit- 
ler'*. Well,  is  this  the  same 
David  Elleray  who  told  the 
Times  (16.5.94)  that  refer- 
eeing was:  “A  balance  be- 
tween tolerance  and  neo- 
fascism.  I tend  to  lean 
towards  the  latter.” 

WHEN  A Liverpool 
player  (identity  with- 
held for  embarrassment 
reasons)  pulled  out  a wad 
of  notes  to  pay  a hotel  bill, 
a team-mate  was  amazed. 
“Haven’t  you  got  a credit 
card?"  he  asked.  "No,” 
came  the  reply,  "I’ve  never 
understood  how  they 
work.”  “Fit  get  you  an  ap- 
plication form,”  said  the 
team-mate. 

Later  the  player  is  filling 
ont  the  form  on  the  team 
bus  but  looking  puzzled. 
“What's  wrong,”  asks  the 
team-mate.  “What  do  1 put 
for  ‘ company'?*'  says  the 
player.  “Liverpool  FC.” 
comes  the' reply. 

Not  long  after  the  player 
is  looking  puzzled  again. 
“What’s  wrong  now?"  asks 
the  team-mate.  “I  don't 
know  what  to  put  for  ’posi- 
tion*. They’re  playing  me  at 
the  back  bnt  I prefer  the 
wing.”  This  is  a true  story. 

Apparently  some 
Manchester  bookies 
refused  to  take  bets  on 
Andy  Cole  missing  his 
meeting  with  Alex 
Ferguson. 


A N Other 


THIS  burly,  hirsute  easy- 
going midfielder  had  a rac- 
ing background  but  was  not 
quite  the  certainty  that  his 
diminutive  compatriot 
turned  out  to  be. 

Yet  he  had  good  skills 
which,  during  the  course  of 
six  days  one  May,  turned 


tears  into  a personal 
triumph.  He  came  from  a 
city  recognised  for  its  good 
air,  and  moved  memorably 
through  another  with  the 
ease  of  an  evening  breeze. 
A silver  collection 
followed. 

Lost  week:  Graham  Leggat 
(Fulham,  Birmingham  City, 
Rotherham). 


Golf 


Riley  gallops  into  lead 


Michael  Britten  fn  Lisbon 


WAYNE  RILEY  turned 
the  Portuguese  Open 
“steeplechase”  into  a 
one-horse  race  yesterday 
when  he  leapt  into  a com- 
manding half-way  lead  with  a 
second-round  67. 

The  Australian  has  reached 
a 10-under-par  total  of  132 
and.  although  he  still  has  two 
circuits  of  Aroeira  to  negoti- 
ate, he  is  a firm  favourite  to 
add  this  title  to  the  Scottish 
Open  he  won  at  Carnoustie 
last  year. 

Riley  is  three  strokes  dear 
of  the  field  because  he  has 
remained  cool,  calm  and 
philosophical  on  greens  be  de- 
scribed after  his  opening  65  as 
resembling  Ain  tree  on  Grand 
National  day.  He  has  only 


once  three-putted  in  36  holes 
and  already  has  an  eagle  and 
U birdies  to  his  credit  Only 
the  Argentinian  Jose  Coceres 
and  Sweden's  Has  Eriksson, 
who  fill  the  next  two  places, 
have  achieved  a comparable 
strike  rate  on  surfaces  where 
a putt  spends  as  much  time  in 
the  air  as  on  the  ground. 

“The  greens  are  frighten- 
ing,” said  Riley,  “and  it  is  a 
shame  that  all  the  rain  during 
the  winter  has  caused  it  It  is 
all  a matter  of  not  losing  your 
nerve.” 

Riley  has  also  been  better 
than  most  at  keeping  his  ball 
on  the  pine-fringed  fairways 
and  has  used  his  prodigious 
length  to  give  himself  plenty 
of  short-iron  approaches.  Hia 
long  putter  obliged  with  three 
of  10  feet  and  another  from 
seven  yards. 


Eriksson  (73)  was  unable  to 
recapture  the  sparkle  of  his 
opening  63  when  he  had  nine 
birdies  in  11  boles,  while  Co- 
ceres  (68)  saw  his  putter  turn 
“odd”  after  notching  five  in 
his  outward  33.  But  the 
Frenchman  Jean  Van  de 
Velde  (65)  and  Jamie  Spence 
(66)  were  among  those  who 
profited  from  their  accuracy 
from  the  tee  and  David  Fe- 
herty  kept  alive  his  hopes  of  a 
high  finish  with  an  eagle  at 
his  last  hole  for  a 69. 

The  Irishman  had  three 
birdies  in  a row  from  the  14th 
for  the  second  day  running 
and  then,  after  mid-round 
errors,  chose  an  aerial  route 
at  the  507-yard  9th.  His  one- 
iron  approach  hit  the  tree 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
green  but  Feherty  holed  a 
pitch  of  40  yards. 


Hockey 


England  pit  young  hopefuls  against  India 


Pat  Rowley 


■NGLAND  will  be  without 
■four  members  of  their  po- 
dia! Olympians  against  a 
1-strength  India  team  for 
j first  men's  international 
the  new  national  stadium 
Milton  Keynes  tomorrow. 
Ehen  India  originally  an- 
meed  that  they  could  hot 
ng  their  first  team  to  Mil- 
i Keynes,  the  Hockey 
sedation  contacted  the 
ieration  Internationale  de 
ckey  (FIH)  to  complain. 
laving  rel  sited,  the  fodi- 
s were  disappointed  to 
m on  their  arrival  yester- 
r that  Jason  Lasfett  and 
dor  Hazlitt  are  injured. 


Russell  Garcia  is  playing  in 
Spain.  Rob  Thompson  getting 
married  and  that  Soma  Singh 
was  to  be  rested. 

Although  Singh  has  been 
reinstated  to  replace  Hazlitt, 
the  odds  must  be  in  favour  of 
an  Indian  victory,  especially 
if  they  play  as  they  did 
against  the  Netherlands  in 
the  Olympic  Qualifier  rather 
than  as  they  did  in  the  contro- 
versial draw  with  Malaysia. 

England  have  not  beaten  In- 
dia for  12  years,  although 
they  have  drawn  the  last  four 
and  are  likely  to  use  the  game 
for  selection  purposes  by  test- 
ing Phil  McGuire  after  injury 
and  several  of  the  younger 
Olympic  hopeftds.  The  side 
have  had  practically  no  pre- 


match preparation,  whereas 
the  Indians  have  been  train- 
ing in  a 10-day  camp  in 
Madras, 

The  England  team  in  the 
preceding  women’s  interna- 
tional against  France  is  even 
weaker,  being  without  any 
members  of  the  Great  Britain 
Olympic  squad.  But  the  team, 
a mixture  of  youth  and  expe- 
rience, recently  defeated  and 
drew  matches  with  Ireland 
and  all  the  players  will  want 
to  impress  the  Olympic  team 
coach  and  manager. 


•n  (probeaef:  S Mason  (& 
Uiefcea).  J Hals,  j Wyezn  0 Fordham.  K 
Takhsr.  Soma  S»gh;  C Mayer,  J Shaw.  □ 
Hafl.  N Thompson.  S Sharpe  (M  PesnrJ. 
Suwannee;  C Ota*.  P McGuire.  H Huston. 
Into  Subtetah;  PaisBl.  Aide  Ramandeo. 
ftaz.  Horpreet  Uuuah.  Balleet  Dttonrai. 
5an)M>.  Ferrara 


Squash 


Martin  sweeps 
aside  Walker’s 
Jansher  dream 

CHRIS  WALEER’s  dream 
of  a showdown  with  the 
world  champion  Jansher 
Ehan  after  scoring  the  best 
win  of  his  career  on  Thurs- 
day was  dispelled  in  only  25 
minutes  yesterday,  writes 
Richard  Jago. 

Walker  suffered  a sober- 
ing straight-games  defeat 
by  Brett  Martin,  the  world 
No.  3 from  Australia,  in  the 
Equitable  Life  Super  Series 
finals  at  Hatfield. 

The  32-year-old  Martin 
was  able  to  wrong-foot 
Walker  continually  in  a 
slightly  deadish  glass  court 
and,  with  point-per-rally 
scoring  to  nine  shortening 
the  contest  startlingly,  he 
was  freed  from  worries 
about  stamina. 

In  feet  this  match,  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  ad- 
venturous stroke-makers 
on  the  circuit,  was  trun- 
cated a little  too  much  by 
the  new  system. 

Walker,  who  had  won  In 
five  games  the  day  before 
against  another  Austra- 
lian, the. world  No. 2 Rod- 
ney Eyles,  now  found  him- 
self hurtling  to  a 10-5,  9-6, 
9-6  defeat  after  losing  leads 
of  6-3  and  7-6  In  the  open- 
ing game. 

Martin  is  now  the  favour- 
ite in  this  group  to  go  for- 
ward to  tomorrow's  title 
match  in  the  Super  Series 
finals-  Today  he  plays  Eyles 
and,  even  if  he  loses  3-2  to 
his  compatriot,  he  can. 
with  two  straight-game  suc- 
cesses under  his  belt,  still 
come  through  with  a supe- 
rior games  average. 

Eyles  crucially  lost  one 
game  in  his  9-4,  7-9.  9-5. 
9-6  victory  over  the  world 
No.  10,  England’s  Mark 
Cairns. 


Sport  in  brief 


lee  Skating 

The  American  Todd  Eldredge 
turned  in  the  triple-jumping 
performance  of  his  life  to 
overtake  Rya  Kulik  of  Russia 
and  win  the  gold  medal  at  the 
world  figure  skating  champi- 
onships in  Edmonton.  Kulik, 
who  led  after  the  short  pro- 
gramme, made  eight  triple 
jumps  yesterday,  the  same  as 
Eldredge.  but  the  Russian 
managed  only  one  triple-com- 
bination to  the  American’s 


Results 


Soccer 

UBKRT  ADO  RMS  CUP*  First  romdi 
Orew  M Caracas  FC  i.  San  Lorenzo  1. 

Rugby  Union 

SUPER  1*  SEMKS  (Chrtstcfturcn)-  Can- 
terbury (NZl  16.  Western  Province  (SA)  16. 

Rugby  League 


Stealers  a Western  Suburbs  17. 

Golf 

PORTUOUKSK  OPEN  (Aroeira): 
era  for  third  rased  (GBnre  unless  Hated; 
*=smatsvrl:  132  W Riley  <Aub)  85,  67. 
1 AS  J Cocaret  (Ain)  67,  E&  1H  K Eriks- 
son (Swe)  S3.  73.  137  J TownaonO  (US) 

69.  6ft  P Haimsrud  (Nor)  BT.TtXO  Karfc- 
son  ISWB)  68. 69.  138  R Cleydon  06. 7ft  J 
Spence  72. 6ft  M Qatee  88.  70;  D Borrego 
rsp)  67. 71. 1 38  a Chalmers  (Aim)  8S.  70; 
D Fehorty  70.  eft  J Van  de  Vekte  (Fr)  74. 
6ft  T Gegete  (Oer)  Eft  7ft  J Rteero  /3p>  71. 
eft  J Haegoman  (Swe)  07.  72;  R Win  Bon 
66. 7ft  140  M Davis  72.  Eft  P Uteisn  (Sp) 
68.  72;  P Baker  71.  Aft  F Undgcen  (Swe) 
68. 72;  P Eteiand  (Swe)  6&  7%  U Roe  7ft 
7ft  R D instate  70.  7ft  P Nyman  (Sure)  72. 
SB.  141  L Westwood  7ft  71;  D Smyth  8ft 
73;  A GotAson  72. 6ft  M TunMeiV  7ft  Eft  T 
Jotemne  (Zim)  60,  72;  P-U  Jottaisson 
ISwe)  71.  70;  P Lawrle  72.  ®,  B Lane  70. 
71;  S Cage  71.  7ft  R Dnmmond  71.  7ft  M 
McLean  66.  7ft  M Gronaerg  (3w»I 86.  73; 
0 Silva  (Par)  67, 74:  P Harrington  72. ».  U 
Beeftftceney  (Fr)  68.  7ft  A Sherborne  72. 
Eft  N BriMB  7Z  88. 143  D Carter  71. 71;  P 
Way  72.  7ft  D Robertson  70,  7ft  S GaL 
lecfier  72.  7ft  A Colon  7ft  7ft  M A JIB*, 
nsz  I3p)  71.  71:  R BoxaU  70. 72;  F Howley 
72. 711:  H Buhrmann  (SA)  71.71;  M Wlla  73. 
Eft  143  6 Oit  74.  Sft  C Cavaer  (Fr)  70.  7ft 
A Cabrera  (Aryl  71.  72:  Q Emerson  73. 70; 
p Uttehell  71.  7ft  S Lime  (Sp)  71.  72:  A 
Celka  (Oer)  72. 71;  J Payne  09. 74;  R Rus- 
set! 74.  68;  J Betterton  72.  71.  S Field  73. 

70.  >44  C Maori  74.  7ft  i Pytnan  71. 7ft  M 
Uoutand  7S.  60;  S Bonomiay  71 . 73;  F Roca 
(Sp)  76.  68;  J Sanoeun  (Swe'l  72.  72;  P 
Aflteek  7ft  74;  S McAfOster  71.  7S  G Evans 
71. 73;  R FUflwty  6ft  76;  P McGinlsy  75,  Bft 
M Jonzon  (Swe)  72.  7ft  C Hall  70.  74;  G 
Clorit  73.  71;  R Uuntt  (Nttn)  88.  75:  n 
Gooun  (SAj  72.  72. 


two  and  had  to  settle  for  sil- 
ver. Britain’s  Steven  Cousins 
finished  15th. 


IndyCar  Racing 

Britain’s  Mark  Blundell  is  out 
of  the  Australian  race 
at  the  end  of  the  month 
following  his  spectacular 
crash  in  last  weekend’s  Holly- 
wood Rio  400. 

Motor  Racing 

The  Italian  Minardi  Formula 
One  team  said  yesterday  that 
Brazil’s  Tarso  Marques  will 
drive  for  them  in  the  Brazil- 
ian and  Argentine  grands 


FRCEPORT-McDERMOTT  CLASSIC 

(Near  Orleans}'  Brel  ronad  (US  unless 
stated)'  04  J Furyk.  «T  F Nobllo  (HZ).  P 
Stankowskn  Jo  Wilson;  L Clamant*.  M T 
Watson;  O Lew  S Me Canon.  09  7 Leh- 
man; B Glider;  D Martin:  J Hue  ton.  TO  M 
Kuromato  (Japan);  T Tolies;  D Stockton  Jr 
M Held;  S VarpJanfc  J Oonayher;  J Adams; 
L Ranker  H Twtcy.  T Herron.  Aba  7*  E 
Ete  (SA).  74  W Grady  (Aue):  C Parry  (Aub); 
G Watte  (NZ):  S Appfeby  (Aub). 

Tennis 

ST  PSTSttSBURQ  OPBfc  Third  roundi  P 
Dmndf  (Ball  bt  M Titetrom  (Swe)  6-4. 4-6. 

6- 4.  r K«f»W1nr  (Hub)  bt  j Tanutqo  (US) 

7- 6,  6-3;  L Buyuntev  (Ger)  bt  D Prl  no- 
te! (Get)  3-6.  6-4.  6-1;  m nnituAneai 
(Swe)  M 0 Vacek  (C7)  wttwrew  Injury. 
UPTON  CSHIPS  (Key  Btecane.  Fla): 
■tare  Plat  roan*  » KemHd  (Pol)  bt  A 
Krlcktetea  (US)  6-0. 3-6. 7-5;  P Karde(Cz) 
blOOIer  (Ger)  6-4. 6-1 S NeeteMi  (1) 
bt  F Menpent  (Br)  6-1. 6-2;  S Capa  (All*) 
U c Wilkinson  (QB)  6-3. 6-41  S jeteteft— 
(Neth)  M M Knawiee  IBehl  6-3.  7-6;  J 
<tatt*oberg  (Aus)  W G BJfs  (Arp)  8-1. 
6-1;  K Kaem  ISO)  bt  F C towel  (Sp)  7-5, 
3-6.  6-4;  L Pm  I tod  tat  bt  P Bout  I Ger) 

6- 3,  6-4;  G Itasca  (Fr)  M J Kroalek  (Sc) 

7- 5.  6—7,  6-2:  ■ Joyce  (US)  bi  U Hsaad 
(CM)  4-fl.  7-6.  6-4.  ■ Onteuteto  (SA)  bt  N 
LopentU  (Ecu)  6-2.  4-fl.  6-2;  H B—kin 
(US)  M A Rataleeai  (Ger)  7-8.  6-4. 

— — ■ ■ C Merurtu  (US)  bt 


P Sirfver  (US)  6-0, 1-0  ret;  A 
(US)  « R Stubbs  (Aim)  6-1.  0-0;  ■ 
NaMi  (US)  « T WhKHngoPstona  (US) 
0—1,  7-6;  L«U  |US)  M F Lubtenl  (10  6-2. 
6-1;  K StadenfcwM  (Sto)  tt  u Crake 
(Can)  6-4.  6-ft  R MuClitetaM  I Aus)  fat  T 
Bnydar  (US)  7-6.  6-3:  S Hook  (Ger)  bt  R 
Grands  {«)  M.  6-ft  K Mrofaw 
(Sto)  bt  5 Meter  (Ger)  6-4.  4-6,  6-1;  N 
Myegl  (Japan)  bt  R Draeomlr  (Rom)  6-7. 
6-3.  6-ft  A twaetaurra  (ter)  « K Napa (• 
suka  (Japan)  8-3.  &-*;  O taw dw  (US) 
M V Caurpo  (Hun)  6-t  6-ft  A Deohetapo- 
BeBerot  (Fr)  bt  L UcNeU  (US)  6-8.  6-3;  ■ 
Mo  (Japan)  bt  B Aelnsadler  (Ate)  6-4. 
6-4;  J Btatanobe  (US}  U N Kllfmum 
(Japan)  6-ft  6-3;  D Orahare  (US)  bi  V 
Martlnek  (Gar)  S-7.  B-2,  6-ft  V Boated 
(tribe)  (n  S Cecefitnl  (It)  6-3.  4-6.  6-3:  S 
Beale  (US)  bi  T Jecmenlce  (Tup)  6-4.  6-ft 
□ Vmt  Met  (Bel)  M P Suarez  (Arg)  b-0. 
6-2;  C IHttek  (Got)  td  G HebeeOA  NW- 
»n  (US)  6-4.  6-0;  S Stafford  (US)  bt  K 
fltnsMAStunkef  (US)  6-ft  J-ft  8-4:  A 
(It)  bi  P My-Botiiote  (Can) 


prix  because  of  the  Japanese 
driver  Taki  Inoue's  sponsor- 
ship problems. 

Boxing 

Richie  Woodhall  was  left 
without  a fight  yesterday 
when  his  European  middle- 
weight title  bout  against  Sal- 
vador Yanez  in  Hamburg  was 
called  off  because  the  promot- 
ers could  not  come  up  with 
the  balance  of  his  £181,000 
purse. 

Tennis 

Jennifer  Capriati  shook  off  a 
nervous  start  to  reach  the 


7-6.  6-ft  A O—ldow  (Um)  bt  L RUtter- 
on  (Cz)  6-3. 6—4;  ft  tatawno  (Ben  bt  J 
Kontarr  (Oer)  6-4.  4-ft  7-ft  C Stager 
(Oer)  btNArendt  (US)  6-ft  6-ft  BDelMM 
(US)  bt  V Buantf-Paaeual  (Sp}  7-5,  3-S. 
7-6:  A Arete  (Fr)  bt  M J QoJtano  (Are)  6-ft 
6-1;  BStentt  (Aut>  bt  K Nowak  (PM)  7-6. 
6-ft  t Lm  (US)  fat  Jfng  OEon  Yl  (Chine) 
6-3.  6-0;  J Cuprite)  (US)  tn  L Qhlrardt- 
Ftubbl  (Fr)  7-6.  6-1;  L Hrttod  (Lot)  fat  K 
Maleeva  (Bui)  6-4.  6-4;  K Adam  (US)  bt 
N Feber  (Bel)  6-4,  6-2. 


Basketball 


NBAi  Nee  Jersey  07,  Denver  88:  Clsleaob 
107.  Mew  York  8ft  Houston  SSL  Clove tend 
«:  Phoenix  104.  Golden  Slate  Bft  Seattle 
104.  LA  Lakers  8ft 

Bowls 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Adeialtah 
Nrst  tateuri  te  Argwrttae  t»  Malawi 
31-1  ft  Mentnta  bt  Israel  20-ift  South  A*, 
terra  bt  Mortofk  attend  21-lft  SonO—4  tx 
Western  Samoa  37-8:  fciteta  bt  West- 
ern Samoa  24-17;  brute  b!  South  Africa 
16-16:  SnuBend  bt  Malawi  28-16:  tae- 
ttebta  bi  Norfolk  bland  18-15.  Bt  UaBeO 
Statau  bi  Cook  blonds  32-16;  Malaysia 
drew  with  Kenya  20-20:  Ireland  bi  New 
Zealand  20-18:  Hone  Keae  bt  United 
sum  35-73;  Near  Zealand  w Mobytea 
31-7;  Kenya  bt  Ireland  24-20.  Cr  Wofee  bt 
Canada  42-6;  Zbetanbure  M Jersey  22-19: 
Pupae  Mew  taka  bt  Thailand  23-tft 
Canada  bt  Zimbabwe  26-20;  Jersey  bt 
Wales  24-10:  Panue  Hew  fatal  tflSura- 


zttand  20-16.  ft  AtnlnWli  bt  England 
24-11;  Beta  none  M Brazil  73-1 S HP  M 
Zambia  34-15;  Ouemsey  td  Sblflupte* 
18-14;  Amman  bt  Zambia  30-10;  ■*- 
teteoa  bt  Singapore  34-14;  Oueraeey  trt 
Brazil  S-il;  Enyate  M Fiji  25-16.  Trj. 
piss'  aettellnteet  Seeteand  bt  South  Ai- 
rfca  23-11;  HZ  bt  Australia  16-17. 

Ice  hockey 

(qua  Boston  ft  Ottawa  1;  Florida  3.  NY 
Islanders  z.  PttBburQh  & Edmonton  4; 
Tampa  Bay  ft  Wuthihffton  3. 

Alpine  Skiing 

BRITISH  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (tlgnea); 
if  mul  Stakera  Men  1.  B Bell  (QB 
Men*  warkt  Cup  TeaudHsntey):  2.  A Bax- 
ter (QB  Men’s  Europa  Cup  Toam/Avle- 
rare);  3.  A Freshwater  (QB  Men's  Europa 
Cup  TaemlKlneraigi.  Woman  1.  U Adam 
(Hatton  S Robertson  QB  Woman's  Europe 


second  round  of  the  Upton 
Championships  in  Key  Bis- 
cane,  Florida.  She  needed 
only  64  minutes  to  beat  Lea 
Ghirardi-Rubbi  of  France  7-5, 
6-1  after  going  5-0  down  in 
the  first  set 

Cricket 

The  South  Africa  pace  bowler 
Allan  DonaJd,  needing  "a  bit 
of  a break”,  has  been  left  out 
of  the  squad  for  the  Sharjah 
Cup  on  April  11-19.  The 
young  spinner  Paul  Adams 
travels  and  has  also  been 
named  for  the  A squad  to  tour 
England  in  July  and  August 


Cup  Team);  2,  T Pule  (Hanson  & Robert- 
son CB  Woman  's  FIS  Teom/Aberdeefl);  3. 
K Morris  (Hanson  8 Robertson  GB 
Women's  FIS  TeamiYorkV 

Figure  Skating 

WOULD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Edmonton) 
Ftaafa  Mont  1.  T Eldredpe  (US)  2.0:  3.  I 
Kulik  (Rue)  2.5;  ft  R Geltodo  lUS)  6A  4.  E 
Stolko  I Can}  6.5c  5.  A Urmanov  (Rue)  6.5c  6, 
V iaoorDdnkik  (Ukr)  IftO.  Atom  16.  S 
Cousins  (OB)  20.5. 


Swimming 


BM11SH  OLYMPIC  THULS  (Shohleld): 
rv.hr  Hue  SOm  Veeetytw  1.  M Foster 
(CHy  at  Cardiff)  22.74sac:  2.  A Replay  1C  te 
Sheffield)  23.1ft  3.  M Pitmens  (HaOteW) 
2ft29.  IsOOtn  IreeKtei  1.  Q Smith 
(Stockport  Metro!  1S.03.43  (British  roc):  2. 
P Palmer  (C  at  Uncatn)  IS  18.60,  ft  i Wri- 
tten (C  a!  Leeds)  15JJ2JS.  200m  medleyi 
1.  d WarrBn  (City  or  Leeds)  ftoa32:  2.  F 
Walkar  (Warrington  Warriors)  ZJJ6  71;  ft  6 
Laffeny  (C  ot  Leeds)  2.06.15. 

Wu nwn  BDm  (reaatyist  1.  S Rolph  1C  ol 
NewcaMe)  » IS;  Z.  A Sheppard  (Ullnpa- 
vte  « Btaraden)  26J7;  3.  C Will  man  (Bar- 
net  Copthall)  26.88.  SOOm  treeetiile=  1.  S 
Hardceatle  (Bracfenem  638.27;  2.  E Coll- 
in os  (C  ol  Bradford)  650.82;  3.  H Bllllngton 
(St  Helens)  8.51^2.  SOOm  bteSerOy  1.  H 
Jepson  (C  of  Leeds)  2-tftflS;  2.  H Blatter 
(WarrUt^on  Warriors);  3.  M Pedder  (Ports- 
mouth Norfhoee)  2.18.6ft  SOOm  Cweta 
■troll  1.  J DeaUns  (C  of  Coventry) 
2.16.72;  ft  K Osher  (Ealing)  2.1641;  3.  E 
Tattam  (Pertamoutti  Nortteea)  ftlB^O. 


• England’s  bk)  lor  glory  ol  the  world 
bowls  chemptonshtpa  were  shot  down  tor 
Die  second  succew/ve  day  In  Atafeidft. 
Their  trlplae  dteeal  on  Tngrsday  was  com- 
pounded yesterday  when  Tony  Allcock 
and  Andy  Thomson  lost  In  the  pans.  Scot- 
land. Ireland  and  Wales  hto  an  guaranteed 
to  figure  m ft*  medal s a Oar  the  opening 
two  events. 

Alicea  and  Thomson  were  crushed 
24-11  by  Australia's  Commonwealth  pairs 
Oted  medallists  Cameron  Curts  and  Rax 
Johnson,  who  in  the  send-tmats  will  lock 
hams  with  Scotland's  defending  champi- 
ons Rtohetd  Coteib  and  Alex  Marshall. 
They  Secured  their  laai-kmr  spot  by  test- 
ing Western  Samoa  37-9  and  Malawi 
29-18.  in  Die  other  aemMtnal  Will  Thomas 
and  Robert  Waste  of  Wales  will  meet  ire- 
lemfe  Jeremy  Henry  and  Sammy  Allan. 
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ATLANTA  BECKONS  FOR  BRITAIN’S  OLYMPIC  SWIMMING  HOPEFULS 


Magician  who 
needs  Gazza’s 
elbow  room 


Going  to  great  lengths . . . Kelly  Carr  ploughs  through  the  water  in  the  50  metres  freestyle  in  Sheffield.  At  the  Olympic  trials  Graeme  Smith,  the  19-year-old  Scot  based  in  Stockport, 
set  a British  record  of  15nxin  3.43sec  in  the  1500m  freestyle  and  shot  to  the  top  of  the  event’s  world  rankings  photograph;  simon  whjonson 

English  cricket  yesterday  learned  that  despite  a winter  of  discontent  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  status  quo 

Graveney  ducks  a contest 


Ray  Illingworth  will  no  longer  be  opposed  as 
chairman  of  selectors.  David  Foot  reports 


RAY  Illingworth  last 
night  won  the  elec- 
tion for  England's 
chairman  of  selec- 
tors by  default 
after  his  only  rival  for  the 
post,  David  Graveney,  retired 
hurt  four  days  before  the 
scheduled  contest. 

In  circumstances  of  high 
farce  which  did  English 
cricket  little  credit,  Graveney 
withdrew  his  nomination 
after  being  told  by  the  Profes- 
sional Cricketers'  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  secretary, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to 


do  both  jobs  satisfactorily. 

Alan  Smith,  the  TCCB's 
chief  executive,  said  that  a 
ballot  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary at  the  board's  spring 
meeting  on  Tuesday  as  there 
is  only  one  "properly  nomi- 
nated candidate". 

He  added  that  new  nomina- 
tions could  not  be  accepted  at 
such  a late  stage  and  con- 
finned  that  Illingworth's  new 
term  of  office  will  be  for 
six  months,  by  when  David 
Acfield  will  have  submitted 
his  report  into  the  England 
set-up. 


Tim  Curtis,  the  PCA  chair- 
man, said  that  Graveney  had 
been  **  a little  bit  used”  by 
Warwickshire,  the  county 
which  nominated  him. 

Graveney  announced  his 
withdrawal  from  Florida, 
where  he  is  on  holiday.  He 
said:  “As  a paid  official  of  the 
Association  I accept  the  in- 
structions of  the  president 
and  chairman,  Jack  Bannis- 
ter and  Tim  Curtis." 

Clearly  uneasy  over  the 
turn-about  and  disappointed 
to  forgo  the  opportunity  of 
holding  the  most  important 
post  in  English  cricket  he 
added:  ‘Tm  grateful  to  War- 
wickshire and  Surrey  for 
nominating  me.  and  the  other 
counties  who  were  prepared 
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to  support  me.”  Illingworth 
also  thanked  his  supporters 
last  night  "I  am  very  pleased 
to  remain  in  the  job  which  I 
will  do  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity he  said.  "I  would  like  to 
thank  the  people  that  have 
supported  me.  I know  that  if 
there  had  been  a vote  there 
were  a lot  of  counties  who 
would  have  gone  for  me.” 

There  had  been  increasing 
murmur  in  gs  over  the  previ- 
ous 34  hours  that  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Cricketers’  Associ- 
ation were  unhappy  about 
what  they  saw  as  conflicting 
dual  responsibilities  for  Gra- 
veney. If  he  were  elected. 

The  association  was  espe- 
cially worried  about  how  he 
might  manage  to  divide  his 
time  between  two  masters, 
and  how  he  would  balance  his 
loyalties  in  disciplinary  mat- 
ters involving  players.  It  was 
also  sceptical  about  whether 
he  would  know  which  hat  to 
wear  when  meeting  the  news 
media. 

In  its  official  statement  last 
night  the  Association  said: 
“Having  supported  David 
Graveney's  election  as  an 
England  selector  last  year. 


the  officers  gave  further  con- 
sideration to  his  nomination 
and  decided  that,  if  success- 
ful, there  would  be  unaccept- 
able difficulties. 

“Therefore  we’ve  in- 
structed him  to  withdraw 
from  the  proposed  election 
and  he  has  agreed.” 

There  is  nothing  ambigu- 


ous about  that  ultimatum.  Yet 
why  did  it  take  so  long?  Why 
did  the  association  not  make 
it  clear  to  Graveney  earlier  — 
his  nomination  was  - general 
knowledge  before  the  confir- 
mation from  Lord's  on  Thurs- 
day — that  he  must  make  a 
choice? 

Curtis  said:  "We  told  him  it 
just  wouldn't  be  tenable  to  do 
both  Jobs.  David's  nomination 
was  rushed  through  by  War- 
wickshire. We  did  not  have 
time  to  discuss  it  frilly,  as  an 
association,  before  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Graveney’s  withdrawal 
avoids  any  more  metaphori- 
cal bloodshed.  Illingworth,  63, 
was  becoming  angry  over 
what  he  saw  as  an  orches- 
trated lobby  for  the  younger 
man 

All  the  signs  bad  suggested 
a knife-edge  contest.  It 
seemed  clear  that  both  candi- 
dates could  have  relied  on 
eight  votes,  including  MCC 
and  the  Minor  Counties.  Four 
other  counties  were  dithering 
and,  after  intense  last-minute 
canvassing,  the  postal  vote 
was  expected  to  go  narrowly 
Illingworth’s  way. 

Now  an  element  of  continu- 
ity is  assured  as  Illingworth 
takes  charge  for  the  visits  of 
India  and  Pakistan  this  sum- 
mer before  retiring.  He  has 
been  England  chairman  for 
two  years,  a role  which  he 
combined  with  that  of  team 
manager  for  the  past  12 
months.  England  have  won 


five  and  lost  seven  of  his  22 
Tests  in  charge. 

The  question  now  is 
whether  he  will  shed  his  man- 
agerial duties  — and  how 
soon  someone  like  John  Bm- 
burey  or  David  Lloyd  is 
embraced. 

Graveney  is  left  to  accept 
that  such  a chance  may  not 
come  again.  Privately  he 
probably  feels  that  the  PCA, 
nls  employers,  blocked  his 
way  and  that  he  deserved 
more  support 

And  the  rest  of  the  country, 
still  reeling  in  disbelief  from 
six  months  of  relatively  ster- 
ile cricket,  fidgets  anew  at  the 
latest  chapter  of  self-imposed 
farce  and  muddled  thought 


David  Lacey 


JS  FORMER  England 
#\  captain  left  a recent  - 
AnA  particularly  hectic 
# ^Premiership  match 
shaking  his  head.  *TVb  come 
to  the  conclusion.”  be  said, 
“that  football  is  now  a young 
man's  game." 

By  this  he  meant  that  the 
future  belonged  to  the  under  - 
25s.  It  used  to  be  believed  that 
players  matured  at  27  or  28. 
These  days,  if  they  have  not 
made  it  at  2L,  they  have  to  be 
exceptional  late  developers  if 
they  are  going  to  do  so. 

hi  detailing  the  superior 
qualities  off  Ajax,  Terry  Vena- 
bles has  pointed  out  that  their 
excellence  is  not  all  down  to 
experience.  Blind  may  be  34 
but  Davids  Is  23,  Reiziger  22 
and  Kluivert  only  19. 

"They’re  putting  in  18-year- 
olds  and  playing  the  best  foot- 
ball m the  world,  ” he  says. 

So  will  tiie  England  coach 
now  fellow  the  logic  ofhis  own 
argument  and  build  an  attack 
for  the  European  Champion- 
ship around  the  proven  tal- 
ents of  a 24-year-old,  Liver- 
pool’s Steve  McManaman? 
Venables  has  already  noted 
McManaman’s  potential  by 
giving  him  seven  caps;  now  is 
the  time  to  re-define  the  play- 
er’s role. 

It  Is  nearly  a year  since 
McManaman  dribbled ' 
through  the  Bolton  defence 
twice  to  win  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  for  LiverpooL  On 
Wednesday,  revelling  in  his 
more  central  role  at  Anfteld, 
he  broke  Leeds  United’s  resis- 
tance in  the  FA  Cup  quarter- 
final replay  with  two  more 
outstanding  goals;  again  each 
was  the  result  ofhis  ability  to 
beat  defenders  with  a mixture 
of  speed  and  cunning. 

Starting  with  Wednesday’s 
friendly  with  Bulgaria,  there 
is  a strong  case  for  Venables 
giving  McManman  the  licence 
he  Is  allowed  by  Roy  Evans. 
Who  knows,  McManaman 
could  do  as  much  for  England 
as  Alan  Ball  did  for  Alf  Ram- 
sey in  1966,  or  Peter  Beardsley 
for  Bobby  Robson  in  1986.  Both 


were  late  arrivals  for  the 
tournaments 

In  McManaman's  ease,  how- 
ever, there  is  a snag.  It  Is  28, 
possesses  immensely  talented 
feet  punitively  sharp  elbows, 
has  been  booked  16  times  this 
season,  including  a sending- 
off  and  answers  to  the  name 
of  Paul  Gascoigne.  McMana- 
man can  fulfil  his  interna- 
tional potential  only  if  Gas- 
coigne ceases  to  be  Venables’s 
first  choice.  • 4 

The  England  coach  will  not 
jettison  Gascoigne  lightly. 
And,  to  be  fair,  he  looked  the 
only  English  player  capable  of 
unlocking  foreign  defences 
when  Colombia  came  to  Wem- 
bley in  September. 

But  it  is  a young  man's 
pnmfli  remember,  and  fame  In 
football  grows  ever  more  fleet- 
ing. It  seems  less  than  nine 
years  since  the  annual  nnder- 
20  tournament  in  Toulon 
threw  up  two  outstanding 
players.  One  was  Gascoigne, 
the  other  was  David  Ginola. 

At  least  Gascoigne  is  still  part 
ofhis  country's  scene. 


\/S 

V/  coig 
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FABLES  will  not  set 
his  face  against  Gas- 
coigne but  it  is  poss- 
ible to  foresee  him  giv- 
ing way  to  McManaman  after 
one  or  two  matches,  just  as 
Beardsley  came  in  to  join 
Gary  Lineker  and  help  rescue 
England  in  Monterrey  in 1986. 


Before  this  can  happen,  how- 
ever. McManaman  has  to  be 
given  his  head  in  the  run-up. 

Against  Bulgaria  another . 
night  spent  shackled  to  the 
left-hand  touchline  would  be  a 
waste  of  what  McManaman  is 
now  offering.  This  used  to 
happen  to  Bobby  Charlton  be- 
fore Ramsey  switched  him  to  a 
central  role  behind  the  front 
runners,  from  where  he  in- 
spired England  in  1966. 

Wearing  his  ambassador's 
hat,  Chariton  is  at  present 
heading  a nationwide  search 


for  nine  individuals,  eight  of 
them  from  the  Euro  '96  cities, 
who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  youth  football  in  their 
area.  Selected  organisations 
will  benefit  accordingly. 

Thus,  with  McManaman 
awaiting  his  cue,  the  20-year- 
old  Robbie  Fbwler  in  the 
wings,  Redknapp.  Burnaby 
and  the  Neville  brothers  push- 
ing forplaces  and  the  likes  of 
Butt,  Beckham  and  Scholes 
not  Car  behind,  the  wand  of 
youth  would  appear  to  be 
working  overtime.  For  the  mo- 
ment however,  McManaman 
should  be  given  the  magi- 
cian’s hat 
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tHingworth . . . given  a final 
summer  to  put  things  right 


Graveney . . . told  that  he 
could  not  serve  two  masters 


A King’s  Cross  back  street 
has  starred  in  80  film  and 
TV  productions,  including 
High  Hopes  and  The 
Ladykillers.  Now  it  faces 
the  bulldozers. 


Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


1 Ranks  on  shoal  may  be 
public  (8-6) 

9 Frost  gauge  to  have  1 0 
eyes?  Remote  possfofltty  (9) 

10  6 is  In  test  (5) 

11  45  inch  islands  (hark!)— the 
second  BeO  (5) 

12  Late  to  take  shape  of 
carpet  (9) 

13  Growing  like  money — 
sihren  about  two  hundred 
facing  bankruptcy  (8} 

14  Medrine  to  partially  atrophy 
most  of  those  who  need  it  (0) 

17  A U-bend  designed  to  take 
a lot  of  water  away  (6) 


19  Writer  In  waterway  may 
absorb  another  (Q 
22  By  pure  chance,  form  of 
peart  is  of  mother  (just)® 

24  Provider  of  notes  about 
parson  (5) 

25  Slaver,  new  or  old  (5) 

26  We  three  start  group  of  6. 

10,  and  20  (333) 

27  Last  month*  countdown 
coming  to  an  end  in  Carta’S 
work  (6,Q) 

Down 


1 Cheered  about  Cght  brown 
suit  with  which  to  go  to  toe 
seaside  (633) 

2 A sigh  when  a belt  is  fixed, 

say,  unIB®  a ring  compound 

(7) 


COLLINS 


ENGLISH 

DirnowRY 


r'liihi  - 1 - ' " % ■■  ■—» 


3 10  banger  will  fizzle  out  (4.5) 

4 Warning:  not  a bean  if  you 
say  it  wrong  (4,4) 

5 10  eyes  express  it  thus  on 
the  right  line  (6) 

6 10's  colour's  sound  centre 

(5) 

7 Threatening  ancient  King 
about  turn  round  first  (7) 

8 Way  for  a politician  to  defile 

a reader:  he  may  take  cover 
(5,9) 

15  Chap  I need  to  make  the  bit 
you  hold  (4-5) 

16  Everything's  in  check 
thanks  to  capital  (8) 

18  Scoria  no  invalid:  flke  a 
spot?  (7) 

20  personage  united 
withi0(7) 

21  Cold  without  point— avoid 
fresh  air  (6} 

23  Beat  seeds  for  food  (5) 
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Divorced 

from 

reality 


EIGHT  years  ago  when  the  Law  Com- 
mission — the  Government's  offi- 
cial advisory  body — set  out  its  first 
divorce  reform  plan,  one  out  of  three 
marriages  was  ending  in  divorce.  Now  it 
is  one  out  of  two.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  legal  changes.  Contrary  to  the 
arguments  of  the  moral  right  which  will 
be  aired  with  force  on  Monday  when  the 
Family  Law  Bill  reaches  the  Commons, 
social  and  economic  factors  have  always 
played  a more  important  role  in  marital 
break-up  than  legislation.  The  threefold 
increase  In  divorce  — from  50.000  to 
150,000  — since  the  last  major  piece  of 
legislation  in  1969  has  always  been  mis- 
interpreted. What  is  ignored  is  the  bro- 
ken marriages  which  were  finished  in  all 
but  legal  definition  before  the  1969  Div- 
orce Reform  Act,  and  the  social  changes 
which  have  happened  since:  increased 
economic  independence  of  women, 
higher  expectations,  unemployment  and 
urban  stress.  The  simple  Law  Commis- 
sion message  of  1988  remains  as  relevant 
today:  the  law  cannot  alter  the  facts  of 
life,  but  it  need  not  make  matters  worse. 
There  is  a huge  hole  in  the  current 


bill  — a hole  created  not  by  rightwing 
amendments  in  the  Lords  to  its  various 
clauses,  but  by  the  lack  of  provision  from 
the  beginning  for  a group  who  account 
for  one^uarter  of  all  births:  unmarried 
cohabiting  couples.  Children  in  these 
relationships  have  rights  too.  Bad 
though  the  current  procedure  is  for  chil- 
dren of  separating  married  couples,  chil- 
dren of  separating  cohabitating  couples 
are  in  an  even  worse  position  with  their 
needs  virtually  unrecognised  by  family 
law.  There  is  a reluctance  across  Europe 
— even  in  Sweden  — to  accord  the  same 
rights  to  cohabitants  as  to  married  cou- 
ples, but  it  is  a pity  the  Opposition  par- 
ties have  not  spoken  out  louder  on  the 
needs  of  children  in  such  unions. 

Six  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Law 
Commission’s  revised  report,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  deemed  the  divorce  law  to  be 
in  “a  sorry  state”.  He  explained:  “It  does 
nothing  to  support  those  marriages 
which  can  and  should  be  saved,  but  nor 
does  it  allow  those  which  are  dead  to  be 
decently  buried  with  the  maximum  of 
fairness  and  the  minimum  of  bitterness, 
distress  and  humiliation-”  He  was  right 
then  and  his  bill  now  would  help  correct 
these  serious  shortcomings. 

The  Lord  Chancellor’s  opponents 
have  condemned  the  bill  for  ending  fault, 
restricting  the  waiting  period  to  12 
months,  and  introducing  divorce-on-de- 
mand. It  was  not  Lord  Mackay  but  the 
1969  Act  which  introduced  no  fault  What 
went  wrong  was  that  no  fault  took  a two- 
year  wait  so  three  out  of  four  couples 
opted  instead  for  fault  (.adultery  or  un- 
reasonable behaviour)  to  obtain  a quick 
divorce.  Lord  Mackay  is  right  to  stick  to 


his  12-month  waiting  period.  That  is  a 
long  time  in  a child's  life.  This  gives  cou- 
ples ample  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
consequences.  Indeed,  unlike  the  present 
procedure,  all  arrangements  about  fi- 
nance, property  and  children  will  have 
to  be  decided  before  divorce.  This  could, 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  argued,  save 
some  marriages  when  couples  reflect  on 
the  consequences.  Research  suggests 
some  people  regret  their  divorce  and  feel 
they  were  rushed  into  it  Moreover,  by 
moving  divorce  from  a lawyer-led  pro- 
cess to  a mediator-directed  procedure, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  will  further  in- 
crease the  chance  of  reconciliation  as 
well  as  reduce  bitterness,  hostility  and 
recriminations  for  people  who  do  sepa- 
rate. All  this  will  produce  huge  benefits 
for  children.  A succession  of  research 
studies  has  shown  fa r more  damage  is 
wreaked  by  parental  conflict  than  by  sep- 
aration. Moralists  longing  for  a return  to 
pre-1969  days  should  read  the  account  by 
Dame  Margaret  Booth,  the  High  Court 
judge,  of  the  “unhappy  and  sordid  proce- 
dure” on  our  March  5 law  page. 

The  most  embarrassing  defeat  in  the 
Lords  was  on  splitting  pension  rights. 
Labour  was  right  to  call  the  Treasury's 
bluff  with  its  £1  billion  false  price-tag. 
The  cost  has  already  come  down  to  £200 
million.  Meanwhile  ministers  were 
finally  reported  yesterday  to  be  ready  to 
accept  the  reform  which  they  had  so  long 
resisted.  It  will  not  be  included  in  the 
current  bill  but  there  will  be  a solemn 
Monday  promise.  So  long  as  it's  cast 
iron,  there  should  be  no  complaint  The 
child  support  agency  fiasco  showed  the 
importance  of  getting  it  right 


No  help  for  a falling  star 


Cliffs  hit  is 

critic- proof 

CRITICS,  who  needs  'em?  Not  Sir  Cliff 
Richard,  it  seems.  Sir  Cliff  has  an- 
nounced that  critics  should  not  expect 
invitations  to  his  forthcoming  musical. 
Heathcliff.  They  are  welcome  to  queue 
up  and  pay,  but  complimentaries  for 
review  purposes  are  out  of  the  question. 
A bold  move?  Not  entirely.  Sales  of  the 
soundtrack  album  have  already  reached 
200.000;  tickets  for  the  show’s  22-week 
tour  have  sold  so  well  that  a further  six 
weeks  have  been  added.  All  this,  and 
there  are  still  seven,  months  to  go  before 
that  momentous  moment  when  the  55- 
year-old  Sir  Cliff  clambers  on  to  the 
Academy  stage  of  Birmingham’s 
National  Indoor  Arena  — home  to  the 
Gladiators  — to  embody  the  considera- 
bly more  youthful  Heathdift 

The  message  is  clear:  the  fans  want 
to  see  Sir  Cliff  do  Heathcliff.  He  might  do 
it  well,  badly,  or  indifferently  — it  really 
doesn’t  matter.  As  long  as  Sir  Cliff  is 
there,  stumbling  about  a windswept 
moor,  the  paying  public  will  be  happy, 
the  show  will  be  a success.  Bad  reviews 
do  not  necessarily  signal  failure. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  The 
recent  film  of  another  literary  classic. 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  went  unseen  by  crit- 
ics until  its  general  release.  Ditto  Robert 
Altman’s  film  deconstruction  of  the  fash- 
ion world,  Pr§t-A-Porter.  Ditto  too,  for 
example,  Naomi  Campbell’s  novel, 
Madonna's  “Sex”  book  and  a recent  rock 


concert  by  Bruce  Willis  — yes.  that 

^^Two  motives  can  be  identified.  One 
is  control  Critics  are  invited  to  review. 
They  are  guests,  there  to  help  the  pro- 
mcrtersin  ffieir  cjuest  for  goodpi*!^ 
fTrv  running  the  notion  that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  bad  publicity  past  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  West  End’s  mart  celebrated 
recent  flop,  the  electnc  chair  musical 
Fields  Of  Ambrosia.)  Entertainment 
books,  Dims,  music,  art  exhibitions  — is 
business.  Expose  the  product  to  a force 
that  could  skew  an  entire  marketing 

campaign?  Get  reaL 

The  second  motive  is  hype,  issue  a 
“critics  barred"  notice  and  lo  and  be- 
hold, up  pops  the  product  in  the 
following  day’s  newspapers.  Even  leader 
column  writers  join  in-  Sir  Cliffs  spokes- 
man was  quoted  as  saying,  “If  there  are 
no  tickets  left,  there’s  no  point  in  having 
any  critics.”  By  the  same  token,  there  is 
little  justification  for  a press  spokes- 
person. That  Sir  Cliffs  little  enterprise  is 
being  pushed  by  one  of  the  country  s 
most  astute  PR  operators  — the  man  res- 
ponsible for  a sizeable  chunk  of  most 
days’  newspapers  — is  little  surprise.  He 
knows  that  the  last  thing  a newspaper 
will  do  is  impose  a news  blackout. 

Perhaps,  unwittingly,  he  has  a point. 
Price  is  part  of  the  equation  in  any  artis- 
tic transaction.  For  a critic  who  has  not 
parted  with  the  readies  it  can  be  difficult 
to  gauge  the  true  value  of  an  evening’s 
entertainment,  the  product's  worth. 
After  all,  an  average  Heathcliff  for  free  is 
an  average  Heathcliff.  An  average  Heath- 
cliff  for  £30,  however,  would  be  some- 
thing of  a disappointment. 


Britain’s  beef  blight  is  not  the  only 
crisis  to  affect  EU  countries.  And, 
says  MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT,  there’s 
no  hope  for  unity  if  member  states 
seek  to  benefit  from  each  other’s 
disasters.  Illustration:  PETER  TILL 


| OOK  at  the  face  of 

I Europe  today.  Are  its 

| features  best  glimpsed 

1 In  Brussels,  where 

k^Mjacques  San  ter  and 
his  commissioners  prepare 
their  plans,  or  will  they  be 
more  evident  In  Turin  nest 
week  when  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Conference  on  the 
future  of  the  Union  begins? 

Or  are  they  better  grasped  in 
the  silent  shipyards  of  Bremer- 
ha van,  in  the  angry  fishing  vil- 
lages ofBrittany  and  Cornwall, 
in  the  empty  hangars  of  Fok- 
ker  Aircraft,  in  the  missile  feo- 
tories  of  central  France,  in  the 
workshops  of  Short  Brothers 
In  Belfast,  or  in  the  stricken 
beef  pasture  lands  of  Britain? 

In  all  these  places,  there  is 


devastation.  The  destruction 
of  lives  and  livelihoods  and  the 
demonstrated  bankruptcy  of 
certain  ways  of  doing  things — 
of  building  ships,  of  taking 
fish,  of  making  aeroplanes  and 
weapons,  of  producing  food — 
constitute  a crisis  that  it  isfool- 
ish  to  label  as  one  of 
unemployment 

The  compartmentalisadon 
of  political  life,  which  puts 
employment  in  one  category, 
the  environment  In  another, 
beritage  in  a third,  hygiene 
and  health  in  a fourth,  con- 
spires to  hide  the  larger 
reality. 

This  is  not  only  of  a Europe 
where  dangerous  things  are 
happening,  but  of  a Europe 
whose  nations  lack  sympathy 


with  each  other  and  seize 
advantage  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  neighbours.  The 
Dutch  minister  of  economics. 
Hans W ijers,  summing  up  the 
end  of  three  quarters  of  a cen- 
tury of  aircraft  production  In 
Holland,  said:  “As  far  as  the 
aircraft  industry  is  concerned, 
Europe  doesn’t  exist;  infect 
the  opposite  is  true.  Europe  is 
a jungle.”  A great  German  cor- 
poration had  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  fernous  Dutch  air- 
craft firm.  But  when  its  plans 
didn't  work  out,  Daimler-Benz 
dumped  Its  new  subsidiary. 

In  the  ruthless  struggle  for 
aerospace  dominance  In 
Europe.  Holland  no  longer  has 
a place.  In  other  European 
countries,  people  feel  vaguely 
sorry.  They  understand  that 
this  involves  national  pride 
and  technical  and  scientific 
prestige  as  well  as  jobs.  They 
have  also  been  made  to  under- 
stand that  in  order  for  there  to 
be  winners  there  have  to  be 
losers. 

The  brutal  feet  Is  that  at  the 
end.  Germany.  Britain,  and 
France  still  have  aerospace 
industries,  and  Holland 
doesn't 


The  British  beef  crisis  offers 
another  instance  where  Euro- 
pean solidarity  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  The  enormity  of 
what  has  happened  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  agricultural 
revolution  which  Britain  pio- 
neered in  the  18th  century, 
which  sent  British  livestock, 
plants,  and  seeds  around  the 
globe,  has  ended  in  this  disas- 
ter, from  which  British  agri- 
cultural prestige  and  British 
farming  will  never  completely 
recover.  This  is  a tragedy,  for 
which  we  deserve  some  sympa- 
thy as  well  as  blame. 

Yet  Europe  as  a whole  does 
not  mourn  this  as  a loss  to  its 
collective  agricultural  tradi- 
tion. so  greatly  influenced  by 
British  models  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  Nor  does  It  seize 
on  it  as  evidence  that  the  way 
in  which  all  European  agricul- 
tural production  is  now  orga- 
nised, save  for  a few  saner 
pockets,  ought  to  be  reexam- 
ined. Every  nation  Is  still  pre- 
occupied with  its  own  version 
of  a high  input,  high  product- 
ivity, export  orientated,  mech- 
anised agriculture  and  an  ex- 
panding food  processing  and 
marketing  Industry. 


That  preoccupation  is  but- 
tressed by  a common  agricul- 
tural policy  which,  a few  use- 
ful changes  aside,  still 
reinforces  such  an  agricul- 
tural industry.  This  is  com- 
bined. quite  grotesqely,  with 
the  conviction  that  “our”  food- 
stuffs are  purer  and  healthier 
than  those  of  other  countries. 

Something  more  is  wrong, 
which  is  that,  in  general,  we 
watch  these  disasters  as  they 
occur  to  others  with  a cold  eye, 
particularly  the  disasters  of 
economic  life  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  com- 
mon- One  country's  disaster  is 
another’s  opportunity. 

The  critical  question  at  the 
heart  of  Europe  is  the  clash  erf 
wbat  are  still  national  capital- 
isms, backed  by  governments 
which  strive  to  give  their 
firms  and  industries  the  edge. 
Alliances,  co-production 
clubs,  and  even  some  mergers 
do  not  transcend  this  competi- 
tion, but  rather  intensify  it  and 
make  it  more  complicated. 
European  industrial  policy 
aims  sometimes  at  achieving 
competition  within  the  union, 
sometimes  at  equipping 
Europe  as  a whole,  through 


mergers  and  alliances,  to  com- 
pete with  other  regions,  some- 
times at  sustaining  industries, 
agriculture  above  all,  tor  social 
reasons.  It  is  not  coherent 
What  is  the  vision  here?  The 
“vision’'  is  that  some  parts  of 
Europe  are  going  to  be  richer, 
some  poorer,  some  will  keep 
their  industries  and  jobs  and 
some  will  lose  them.  In  the  old 

grpwwrtirig  Bimy  thic 

mattered  less — even  the  “los- 
ers” would  be  winners  up  to  a 
point  But  in  a Europe  haemor- 
rhaging jobs  and  orders,  the 
scramble  gets  desperate.  The 
leaders  of  Europe  now  sell 
their  policies  on  fear  rather 
than  hope. 

Chancellor  Kohl’s  often 
repeated  thesis  about  Euro- 
pean unity  being  essential  if 
war  is  to  be  avoided  has  been 
widely  remarked.  What  is  less 
noticed  is  how  be  now  empha- 
sises the  disaster  which  Ger- 
many will  face,  in  his  argu- 
ment  if  monetary  union  does 
not  come  about  Foreigners,  he 
argued  this  week,  will  drive  up 
the  value  cdF  the  mark  by  using 
it  as  a currency  of  refuge, 
thereby  making  it  impossible 
for  Germany  to  export,  a situa- 
tion which  would  rapidly  lead 
to  slump  and  mass 
unemployment 
Voters  in  Germany,  includ- 
ing those  who  go  to  the  polls  in 
three  important  provincial 
elections  this  weekend,  are,  it 
seems,  meant  to  make  a choice 
between  two  competing  fears 
— the  fear  of  giving  up  the 
mark,  and  the  fear  of  what  will 
happen  if  the  mark  is  not  given 
up.  Insensibly,  Kohl  has  passed 
from  saying  that  monetary 
union  is  necessary  for  Europe 
to  saying  that  the  German 
economy  will  crack  up  if  there 
is  no  monetary  union. 

THE  reaction  of  much 
of  the  European  Left 
has  been  to  demand 
that  unemployment 
and  job  creation  be 
put  on  the  top  of  the  Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Conference’s 
agenda.  French  trade  unions 
will  demonstrate  to  that  effect 
next  Friday,  while  the  German 
Social  Democrats  have  al- 
ready announced  they  will 
block  ratification  of  whatever 
the  IGC  may  agree  over  the 
next  year  and  more  if  it  does 
not  include  action  on  unem- 
ployment Yet  European  Job 
creation  is  likely  to  be  as  inef- 
fective as  national  efforts,  like 
Germany’s  Alliance  for  Jobs, 
launched  two  months  ago  and 
now  rafiajygirip  amidst  much 
recrimination. 

It  is  not  a radical  enough 
shift  in  priorities.  What  Is  most 
important  in  Europe  is  the  ero- 
sion of  trust  between  classes 
and  nations  as  our  old  ways  of 
organising  economic  life  prove 
less  and  less  effective.  The 
appointment  of  a foreign  af- 
fairs supremo,  or  more  major- 
ity voting  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers  — such  decisions 
are  irrelevant  to  this  central 
problem.  With  trust  almost 
any  reforms  can  be  agreed  and 
made  workable.  Without  it, 
everything  will  be  in 
contention. 


MSI  T7= 

A soaking  fo( 
the  rain  man 


Rattling 

thebars 


Ian  Aitken 


|^“AME  IS  a notoriously 
I-  fickle  commodity  in 
I politics,  even  in  the  Ety- 

I sian  Fields  of  the  Upper 

House.  One  day  you're  a hero 
among  (in  this  case,  quite  liter- 
ally) your  peers.  The  next 
you're  dimissedby  the  very 
same  peers  as  either  adunder- 
head  or  a doublecrosser. 

The  latest  noble  reputation 
to  suffer  this  instantaneous 
transformation  is  the  Labour 
peer  Lord  HowelL  As  plain 
Denis  Howell  MP,  this  distin- 
guished legislator  became  a 
comic  anti-hero  as  Labour’s 
“minister  for  rain”  when 
Harold  Wilson  put  him  in 
charge  of  a drought 
Afew  weeks  ago  he  became  a 
proper  hero,  this  time  among 
legions  of  sporting  couch  pota- 
toes who  feared  they  were 
going  to  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  watch  major 
sporting  events  on  telly  be- 
cause Rupert  Murdoch’s  Sky 
was  buying  it  up  wholesale.  A 
former  minister  for  sport, 
Howell  led  a successful  House 
ofLords  revolt  against  this  out- 
rage by  securing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Government’s 
broadcasting  Bill  designed  to 
frustrate  the  Dirty  Digger. 

But  tills  week  the  laurel 
leaves  adorning  Howell’s  noble 
brow  were  shrivelled  and 
blighted.  The  reason?  He  had 
somehow  managed  to  cock  up 
a farther  stage  of  this  revolt  by 
failing  to  tell  fellow  rebels  that 
be  had  done  a backstairs  deal 
with  the  Government 
To  the  astonishment  eff 
Labour  and  Lib  Dem  peers,  he 
unilaterally  withdrew  a fur- 
ther amendment  to  the  Bill 
designed  to  prevent  Murdoch 
from  getting  exclusive  control 
of  “highlights”  as  well  as  live 
coverage — and  worse,  did  it  in 
mid-debate.  As  a result,  flocks 
of  elderly  peers  who  had  been 
hauled  into  the  House  to  inflict 
another  public  humiliation  on 
the  Government  were  left 
highland  dry. 

In  essence,  Howell  decided 
to  trust  the  Government  to  en- 
sure that  a yet-to-bedrafted 


voluntary  “code  of  condutr"  - 
would  be  both  adequate  anl 
enforced.  If was  left  to  the  Ub- 
Dems’  Lord  Thomson  of  Mail- 
fieth.  another  ex-Wilson  mn- 
ister.  to  remark  that  hedkb’t 
entirely  share  Lord  Howells 
confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment’s good  faith. 

Thomson  still  wants  stan- 
tory  control  But  he  won’t  gff  it 
because  the  Bill  has  now  gme 
to  the  Commons,  where  the 
government  whips  keep  a t 
firmer  grip  on  events.  Silly -Id 
Denis. 

□ HURRAH  forthe  lady  got 
champion  who  was  sacked  fo 
felling  a male  colleague  wha 
groped  her.  An  example  of 
what  she  had  to  face  in  this  1 
chauvinistic  world  came  to 
light  duringa  recent  dinner^ 
the  Parliamentary  Golf 
Association. 

A guest  speaker  from  a 
Southern  English  club  told  tb 
MPs  about  a fellow  member 
who  had  reacted  colourfully 
when  he  botched  a vital  putt  al 
the  18th.  Alas,  his  expletives 
were  overheard,  by  two  lady  , 
members  taking  tea  on  the  , 
clubhouse  terrace. 

The  ladies  complained  to  the. 
secretary , who  promised  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  com- 
mittee at  its  next  meeting- The 
committee  duly  considered  the 
complaint  and  came  up  with 
its  verdict  to  future,  the  club 
terrace  will  be  barred  to  lady 
members. 

□ LIZ  Symons,  the  sprightly 
secretary  of  the  Whitehall 
Mandarins'  trade  union,  the 
First  Division  Association, 
objects  to  the  Scott  Report's 
assertion  that  the  business  of  * 
government  has  become  too 
complex  for  ministers  to  be 
held  responsible  for  every- 
thing in  their  departments.  It 
means,  she  fears,  either  that 
huge  areas  of  government  will 
be  wholly  unaccountable,  or 
that  civil  servants  will  take  the 
blame. 

I have  a suggestion-  Perhaps 
tiie  various  Whitehall  depart- 
ments could  follow  the  proce- 
dure adopted  by  journalists 
working  in  Beirut  during  a 
period  of  military  censorship. 
Newspapers  simply  appointed 
two  editors,  one  to  edit  the 
paper,  and  the  other  to  go  to 
jaiL 

Acting  on  this  precedent, 
every  department  could  ap- 
point two  permanent  secretar- 
ies— one  to  do  the  work,  and 
the  other  to  carry  the  can. 

□ SPEAKING  in  Lord  How- 
ell's debate  on  televised  sport, 
the  Viscount  Astor  asked  what 
sport  was.  Then  he  added:  “To 

me,  racing  is  sport,  and  I 
regard  the  rest  as  games.”  As 
the  Welsh  say,  there's  posh. 


Smallweed 


FEW  speeches  in  the 
Commons  or  Lords 
nowadays  begin  with- 
out a declaration  of  inter- 
est. But  this  week  there 
were  signs  of  a new  and 
unwelcome  development. 
On  Wednesday  the  Tory 


backbencher  Tim  Rathbone 
opened  a debate  on  engi- 
neering with  a trio  of  decla- 
rations. As  well  as  being 
founder-member  and  chair- 
man of  the  all-party  engi- 
neering development 
group,  be  said,  he  was  par- 
liamentary adviser  to 
Seeboard,  bis  local  electric- 
ity company — “now  also" 
he  added  ominously  " a gas 
supplier" — and  fulfilled  a 
Similar  function  for 
Chanel— “an  Industry 
leader  in  fashion  and  fra- 
grance'*. Furthermore,  he 
was  a business  adviser  to 
Lexon,  "a  growing  manage- 
ment consultancy  deeply  in- 
volved in  Improving  the 
performance  of  many  var- 
ied engineering  companies 
in  Britain  and  elsewhere”. 

This  constitutes  the  first 
example  known  to  Small- 
weed  of  the  declaration  of 
interest  as  free  parliamen- 
tary puff.  It  is  obvious 
where  this  will  lead  unless 
something  is  done  to  stop  it. 


‘.*1  act  as  consultant  to 
Groggo”  some  shameless 
fellow  will  tell  the  Com- 
mons next  week.  "Britain’s 
number  one  choice  and  In- 
dustry leader  for  getting 
whites  whiter,  reducing  the 
PSBfL  and  putting  a Jaunty 
spring  in  the  step  of  your 
budgie."  Smallweed  calls  on 
Betty  Boo throyd  to  make  a 
statement  when  the  Com- 
mons resumes  on  Monday 
outlawing  this  practice. 

THE  endless  search  for 
economies  is  prising 
some  curious  derisions 
out  of  local  government. 
Cambridgeshire  County 
Council  plans  to  turn  off  one 
streetlight  in  eight,  which 
many  think  is  whacky  and 
some  think  decidedly  dan- 
gerous- In  Derbyshire,  they 
are  planningto  dish  out 
three  quarters  of  an  apple 
or  orange  to  schoolchildren 
instead  of  the  whole  fruit. 
The  report  doesn't  say  if 
extra  Staff  will  need  to  be 


hired  to  do  the  dividing. 
Still,  atleast  they  can  set  the 
outcome  as  an  exercise  in 
arithmetic.  As  in:  bow 

many  apples  (or  oranges) 
does  it  take  to  feed  100  chil- 
dren (a)  in  a rational  world 
and  (b)  In  Cambridgeshire? 

Smallweed  welcomes 
other  sightings  ofKrazy 
Kuts. 

I WAS  sorry  to  see  Bir- 
mingham City  are  about 
to  sign  a player  from  Wal- 
sall whose  name  is  O’Con- 
nor. I fear  this  may  mark 
the  end  of  what  seemed  to  be 
an  ambitious  experiment 
on  the  part  of  City  manager 
Barry  Fry  in  trying  to  cre- 
ate a team  exclusively  com- 
posed ofhis  fellow  monosyl- 
lables. In  the  recent  2-2 
draw  at  Tranmere,  the 
count  was  up  to  seven:  Bass, 
Fraln.  Talt.  Breen.  Hunt, 
Barnes  and  Legg.  I have  also 
been  asked  to  rule  on  the 
claim  that  the  appearance 
of  an  uncle  and  nephew 


called  John  and  Lee  Hen- 
drie  in  this  week’s  Villa- 
Middlesbrongh  match  is  a 
first- My  ruling  is  that  I 
haven’t  the  slighest  idea. 

ON  Monday,  wrote 
Boris  Johnson 

(coiner  of  the  use 

Blairocracy,  but  not  of  the 
usage  Blairocrat)  in  the 
next  day’s  Telegraph,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  admitted 
thedreadftd  reality:  that 
there  was  no  issue  before 
the  coming  Inter-Govern- 
mental Conference  on  the 
future  of  the  EU  where  Brit- 
ain would  promise  to  wield 
the  veto.  To  which  be  added 
the  gloss:  “All  is  fungible. 
Mr  Rifldnd  effectively 
conceded..” 

Somehow  in  a long  life 
most  of  its  spent  reading. 
Smallweed  had  missed  the 
word  fungible,  and,  for 
once,  resort  to  Chambers* 
Dictionary  didn'tmuch 
help.  All  it  offered  was  — 
“Fungibles:  movable  effects 


which  are  consumed  by  use. 
and  which  are  estimated  by 
weight,  number  and  mea- 
sure.” It  does  not  appear  to 
derive  from  neighbouring 
words  like  fUng  (or  fum),  a 
fabulous  Chinese  bird 
sometimes  called  phoenix; 
or  fungus,  which  as  you 

probably  know  is  a thallo- 
phyte  without  chlorophylL 

Nor  do  previous  uses  of 
fungible  in  the  papers  tell  a 
consistent  story.  Fungibil- 
ity  is  mostly  evoked  in 
terms  of  such  ofif-putting 
concepts  as  Eurobonds, 
arbitrage  and  catastrophe, 
as  im  “Perplexed  by  the  low 
trading  volumes  passing 
through' the  floor  and  con- 
vinced that  the  devil  lies  in 
the  detalLthe  CBoT 
launched  a new  series  of  op- 
tions on  nine  catastrophe 
loss  indices  compiled  by 
Property  Claim  Services,  a 
leading  supplier  of  loss  esti- 
mate data.  The  indices, 
which  are  more  fungible 
with  existing  over-the- 


counter  products,  cover  US 
exposures  nationally, 
regionally  (eastern,  north- 
eastern, south-eastern,  mid- 
western  and  western)  and 

in  select  catastrophe-prone 

states  (Florida,  Texas  and 
California)  and  aim  to  cap- 
ture more  than  double  the 
catastrophe  losses  pooled  in 
data  used  in  earlier  con- 
tracts (Ftnandal  Times)."  . 

I also  see  that  a writer  In 
Lloyd’s  List  recently 
boasted  of  having  published 
an  article  in  the  winter  1993 
issue  of  the  Tulane  Mari- 
time Law  Journal  mellillu- 
ously  entitled  “The  end  of 
maritime  liens  for  master 
leases  of  containers:  how  do 
you  provide  these  fungible 
necessaries  to  a fleet  of  ves- 
sels?’’, which  I clearly  ought 
to  add  to  my  reading  list. 
But  how  is  that  to  be 
squared  with  a Guardian 
feature  on  black  girt  groups 
arguing  that  male  product 
ers  tried  to  make  girls  fungi- 
ble — “a  legal  term  for  not 


pushing  any  one  individ- 
ual”? Or  with  a statement 
which  the  Independent 
attributes  to  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  that  money  was  a 
fungible — “something 
which  is  destiny  ed  in  the 
process  of  using  it"?  I warn 
Malcolm  Hifldnd  to  keep  off 
terms  like  “fungible”  in  his 
dealings  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. It’s  clearly  a danger- 
ously fungible  concept. 


( t 


None  attack, 
Barry’s  18-stone 


■ second  row  forward 
Ian  Thickpenny  broke  the 
eye  socket  of  the  hooker  and 
captain  of  Cowbridge  RFC. 
Lithe  other,  a British  Plas- 
tics centre  received  a double 
jaw  fracture. . . 

Donald  Williams,  defend- 
mg,  said:  “There  are  thugs 
in  rugby  at  all  levels.  Thick- 
penny  is  not  that  kind  of 
man"  — -report  oftfiecaseqfa 
rugby  player  jailed Jbr  eight 
months,  from  Thursday's 
South  Wales  Echo. 
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OTHER  LIVES  15 


The  Lord  in  his  many  forms  is  alive  and  well  on  the  fringe  of  London.  MADELEINE  BUNTING  offers  a worshipper’s  tour 

New  lease  of  life  for  the 
buddhas  of  surburbia 


; were  two 

places  of  pilgrimage 
in  the  unlikely  sub- 
urbs of  north  west 
London  until  last  summer: 
Wembley  and  the  Btea  super- 
store. Football  fans,  rode 
Cans  and  DIY  enthusiasts 
flocked  along  the  North  Cir- 
cular. or  up  the  A40.  But  for 
most  people,  what  was  dis- 
tinctive about  this  part  of 
London  was  the  speed  with 
which  you  could  travel 
through  it,  nobody  was  inter- 
ested in  what  was  in  N eas- 
den.  Willesden  and  Northolt 
Tben  Neasden  Hindu 

temple,  with  its  fantastic 
wedding  cake  architecture, 
blazed  a trail,  transforming 
this  cliche  of  a suburb  into  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  thou- 
sands of  Hind  us.  Last 
week,  a Muslim  seettm- 


Takea  pew  at. . .Our  Lady  of  Willesden  fleft)  or  St  Mary’s  with  its  blade  Madonna  photographs  martin  argles 


veiled  an  £8  million  mosque 
among  the  warehouses  of 
Northolt  industrial  estate, 
four  miles  away.  They  expect 
a regular  stream  afco-reU- 
gfcmists  on  stop-overs  from 
Heathrow  to  vistt  the  shrine 
of  their  leader’s  wife.  Pil- 
grims of  every  faith  and 
none  now  wend  their  way  to 
this  smorgasbord  of  reli- 
gions experience. 

• Tempting  Temples:  At 
least  13,  including  the  large 
Shree  Swaminarayan  in 
Willesden,  although  none 
match  the  splendour  of  the 


Neasden 
temple  built 
by  a small 
Hindu  sect. 
Hindu  festi- 
vals attract 
thousands 
in  an  elabo- 
rate — and  ruinously  expen- 
sive, confessed  one  worried 
husband— dress  parade. 
Wembley  and  Willesden  is  a 
vibrant  Muslim  neighbour- 
hood with  dozens  of  Muslim 
organisations  and  mosques; 
the  new  complex  in  Northolt 
is  venturing  into  new  terri- 
tory — traditionally  more 
associated  with  the  British 
National  Party. 

Once  the  neighbourhood 
had  a.  strong  Jewish  commu- 
nity bnt  many  have  moved 
out  to  Hendon  and  Golders 
Green,  although  there  are 


synagogues  nearby  In 
Cricklewood  and  down  the 
toad  in  Brondesbury  Park. 

• Take  a shine  to  a shrine: 
Try  the  Anglican  church  of 
St  Mary’s  which  dates  back 
to  938  AD  when  King  Athel- 
stan  stumbled  across  some 
men  praying  in  the  middle  of 
the  forest  of  Middlesex.  A 
chapel  was  built  near  a 
spring,  deemed  to  have  holy 
properties.  Within  a couple 
of  centuries,  the  Marian 
shrine,  one  of  the  biggest  in 
the  country,  was  doing  brisk 
business.  Profits  rose  after 
Oar  Lady  fortuitously  ap- 
peared in  the  13th  century. 

Ransacked  during  the  Ref- 
ormation. Cromwell  labelled 
ft  an  “Idolatrous  church” 
and,  for  four  centuries, 
priests  had  to  pay  a £15  fine 
as  punishment. 


Now,  St  Mary’s  is  sprucing 
ap  its  image,*  the  shrine  has 
been  reopened  with  a Black 
Madonna,  a statue  of  Mary 
carved  in  ebony,  which  is  at- 
tracting a cult  following,  ac- 
cording to  the  vicar,  the  Rev- 
erend Ian  Booth.  The  holy 
spring  water  has  healed  two 
people  in  the  last  two  years, 
adds  Mr  Booth,  who  brings 
the  water  np  in  buckets  from 
the  well  under  the  church  to 
douse  the  faithful. 

• The  Real  Madonna:  Not  to 
be  outdone,  the  Catholic 
church  up  the  road.  Our 
Lady  of  Willesden.  has  set  up 
its  own  shrine;  Cardinal 
Hume  unveiled  a major 
relaunch  last  July.  Twice  a 
year,  the  statue  is  carried 
through  the  streets  of 
Harlesdeo  in  a procession  of 
the  faithful.  More  than  500 


are  expected  this  Sunday  for 
a big  bash, 

• Happy  clappy  chappies:  If 
yon  agree  with  Cromwell, 
bead  for  the  charismatic 
evangelical  church  of  St  Ga- 
briel's where  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Swaziland  is 
preaching  this  Sunday.  A 
priest  who  combines  his  dip- 
lomatic office  with  some 
freelance  sermons,  the  Rev- 
erend Percy  Mngomezulu 
offers  his  wisdom  to  interjec- 
tions of  “Praise  the  Lord”. 

Independent  African 
churches  have  mushroomed 
in  people’s  homes,  church 
halls,  libraries  and  schools. 
An  offshoot  of  the  happy 
clappy  Kensington  Temple 
in  Notting  HUl — famed  as 
the  biggest  church  in  Britain 
— has  opened  up  shop. 

Afro-Caribbeans  prefer 


Baptist  churches,  or  the 
churches  set  up  when  they 
were  effectively  frozen  out  of 
the  Church  erf  Engl  and — the 
New  Testament  Church  of 
God  and  the  Church  of  God  of 
Prophecy.  Bnt  be  warned— 
their  services  are  three-hour 
numbers  with  plenty  of  hal- 
lelujahs, weeping  and 

• Mea  culpa:  In  line  with 
the  current  fashion  for  apol- 
ogies, tbe  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Willesden.  the  Right  Rever- 
end Graham  Dow,  took  it  on 
himself  to  say  sorry  to  black 


Christians  two  weeks  ago. 
“Some  of  you  came  to  Eng- 
land after  the  war  as  Angli- 
cans and  you  were  not  made 
welcome.  With  all  my  heart, 
I want  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
us.  I am  very  sorry." 

Bishop  Dow’s  modest 
claim  to  lame  is  that  he  con- 
firmed as  a Christian,  a long- 
haired Oxford  hippy  student 
called  Tony  Blair. 

• Karma  inside:  For  some- 
thing less  orthodox,  try 
stress  management  skills  at 
the  Brahma  Kumaris  World 
Spiritual  University. 
Founded  in  India  by  Brah- 
ma baba  in  1937  there  are 
now  branches  all  over  the 
world,  including  Willesden, 
set  up  in  the  seventies.  About 
200  students  study  “life 
skills”  such  as  meditation 
and  developing  self-esteem. 
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After  Dunblane  we  heard  a great  deal 
about  the  sanctity  of  childhood,  but 
given  the  social  and  economic 
pressures  on  families,  what  kind 
of  life  do  we  offer  childreny 
asks  ANGELA  NEUSTATTER. 
Photographs  by  SARA  HANNANT 


The  kids 
are  not 
^11  right 


OESitneeda 
, massacre  to 
I make  us  care 
! about  the  lives  of 
children  and  the 
quality  of  child- 
hood? In  a less  immediate,  and 
sometimes  less  easily  visible 
wty,  childhood  for  millions  of 
cttldren  is  being  systemati- 
cal wrecked  every  day.  We 
on  see  it  most  clearly  in  the 
developing  world.  A Unicef 
nport  published  this  week  to 
□mmemorate  the  anniver- 
sry  of  the  Rwandan  genocide, 
hows  that  not  only  were 
housands  murdered  in  a most 
orutal  way,  but  that  95  per 
sent  of  the  children  still  alive 
have  witnessed  violence  and 
killing,  often  of  their  own 
family,  while  children  forc- 
ibly conscripted  to  fight  and 
kill  are  now  in  prison  await- 
ing trial 

The  descecratloa  of  child- 
hood here  is  very  clear,  just  as 
it  is  in  the  lives  of  the  children 
who  live  in  dire  poverty,  suf- 
fer malnutrition,  die  from  pre- 
ventable illnesses,  live  on  the 
streets,  are  taken  into  bonded 
labour  or  prostitution. 

ft  is  easy  to  understand  how 
thoroughly  these  things  desce- 
crate  childhood  as  we  believe 
it  should  be,  summed  up  in  the 
poet  R S Thomas's  lines: 

. . the  centre,  where  we 
dance,  where  we  play,  where 
life  is  still  asleep.”  And  we 
should  not  fool  ourselves:  the 
conditions  described  above 
are  not  unique  to  developing 
countries. 

In  Britain,  in  microcosm, 
we  find  some  of  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  some  which  are 
the  western  equivalent  Chil- 
dren in  a quarter  of  all  fam- 
ilies live  in  poverty,  with  the 
risks  of  malnutrition  and  ill- 
ness that  this  brings.  We  have 


thousands  of  homeless  fam- 
ilies and  we  have  children  on 
the  streets.  Some  3 million 
school-age  children  are  in 
part-timework. 

Gary  Foskett,  headteacher 
at  a Southwark  primary 
school,  talks  with  anger  about 
the  damage  done  to  children 
whose  young  lives  are  spent 
under  stress.  He  says 
emphatically  that  poverty  is 
the  thing  which  does  most 
harm:  “I  see  children  growing 
up  in  circumstances  where 
there  is  barely  enough  for 
food,  clothes  and  shelter. 

There  is  no  money  for  these 
kids  to  have  books,  toys,  any  of 
the  things  well-off  families 
take  for  granted,  so  they  fall 
behind  educationally  and  that 
makes  them  miserable  and  it 
disadvantages  them  for  life. 

“I  don't  think  it  surprising, 
in  these  circumstances,  that 
the  kids  become  aggressive 
and  difficult  They  are  so  far 
from  having  the  kind  of  child- 
hood which  feels  protective 
and  happy.” 

Jason,  a 13-year-old  from 
Yorkshire,  whose  father  has 
been  unemployed  for  three 
years,  laughs  at  the  idea  that 
childhood  is  supposed  to  be 
the  happiest  time  of  life:  “I 
don't  see  much  good  about  it 
My  parents  are  sad  and  they 
don't  seem  able  to  shake  it  off 
1 just  look  for  ways  to  fill  time. 
Now  some  of  my  mates  are 
starting  to  go  bad  and  get  into 
trouble.” 

Maureen,  a single  mother 
living  with  too  many  stresses 
and  too  little  support  is  find- 
ing parenting  difficult  and  at 
primary  school  her  daughter, 
Beverley,  is  alternately  with- 
drawn or  hostile  and  verbally 
aggressive.  Her  teacher  gives 
what  help  he  can  on  an 
already  overstretched  budget 


but  curses  at  the  lack  of  provi- 
sion of  anything  more.  He 
says:  “I  have  never  seen  her 
smile.  She  has  no  playfulness 
orjoy.” 

You  do  not  have  to  look  for 
to  find  such  stories,  but  it  Is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  material 
deprivation  and  the  afflictions 
erf  the  socalled  underclass  are 
the  only  things  that  sap  child- 
hood of  its  Joy  and  opthnism. 

Indeed  these  families  may, 
when  things  are  not  too  tough, 
give  children  more  nurturing 
time  than  do  the  more  privi- 
leged families  where  ambition 
and  ultra-demanding  careers 
often  leave  little  space  for 
childhood  needs.  Emotional 
neglect  is  a word  which  comes 
quickly  to  the  Ups  of  profes- 
sionals working  with  children 
from  families  up  the  social 
scale,  where  the  children  get 
all  they  want  materially  but 
virtually  no  time  with  their 
parents. 

Amy,  14,  understands  that 
“My  mum  and  dad  do  have  to 
work  hard  if  they  are  to  do 
well  and  they  give  me  every- 
thing: tennis  lessons,  dance, 
music  and  1 have  lovely 
clothes  and  toys.  But  I do  wish 
I saw  them  more.  I miss  it 
when  1 haven’t  had  supper 
with  them  all  week."  Billy,  14, 
considers  himself  lucky  if  his 
father  can  manage  a game  of 
football  at  the  weekends.  He 
explains:  “Otherwise  he 
always  seems  to  have  to  work. 
He  says  it’s  what  everyone  has 
to  do  these  days.” 

The  importance  of  making 
more  time  for  children  and  for ' 
the  family  life  that  supports 
them  is  the  battle-cry  of  chil- 
dren’s rights  activists.  Tessa 
JowelL  Labour's  shadow  min- 
ister for  women,  paints  to  the 
recently-published  Parents  at 
Work  survey  where  three 


Fear  in  their 
eyes . . . childhood  has 
become  a much  more 
isolating  experience  which 
easily  leads  into  alienation 


Problems  are 
not  conf  ined 
to  the 
so-called 
underclass, 
emotional 
neglect  is 
common  all 
the  way  up 
the  social 
scale 

out  of  five  children  said  they 
did  not  see  enough  of  their 
parents.  She  believes  work 
hours  need  cutting,  but,  in 
power,  she  would  also  strive 
to  build  “a  popular  consensus 
where  women  and  men  do  not 
stop  being  parents  when  they 
go  to  work,  where  they  would 
be  supported  in  taking  time 
for  children.  As  things  are,  1 
believe  children  are  paying 
foe  price  of  the  revolution  in 


the  marketplace  by  forfeiting 
childhood  happiness.”  Yet  the 
Government,  who  have  the 
power  to  change  things  are 
protesting  loudly  at  the  idea 
that  Britain,  in  spite  of  having 
the  longest  working  hours  in 
Europe,  should  embrace  the 
European  bid  to  restrict 
working  hours. 

Meanwhile,  in  a climate 
where  there  is  anxiety  about 
who  will  get  work  at  all,  chil- 


dren are  pressurised  to  the 
point  erf  intense  anxiety  by 
parents  anxious  about  their 
futures.  Pediatrician  Dr  Peter 
Czuczka  sees  pre-school  chil- 
dren with  sleep  disorders  and 
says:  "I  see  a lot  of  emphasis 
on  achievement  but  I don’t  see 
a lot  ofloving  and  holding.” 

But  if  anything  illustrates 
the  denial  of  that  uncondi- 
tional warmth  and  love  chil- 
dren need  to  feel  good,  it  is  the 


case  cf  14-year-old  Euan,  pupil 
at  a London  public  schooL  His 
father  would  check  bis  home- 
work each  evening  when  be 
got  home  and  if  it  was  not  good 
enough  would  insist  he  re-do 
it.  If  by  bedtime  it  did  not 
reach  his  father's  exacting 
standards,  Euan  would  not  be 
allowed  a good-night  kiss  from 
his  mother.  These  kinds  of 
intense  pressures,  warns 
Hugh  Jenkins,  director  ofthe 
Institute  for  Family  Therapy, 
not  only  make  children  very 
unhappy  and  may  well  lead  to 
depression,  they  are  also  “one 
ofthe  major  causes  of 
suicide”. 

Kahili  Gibran,  in  his  book 
The  Prophet  describes  chil- 
dren as  “the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  life's  longing  for  itself”, 
a thought  that  embodies  our 
hope  that  children  will  fulfil 
our  dreams  of  how  things 
should  be.  Children  are  also 
society’s  next  generation  and 
the  childhoods  they  have  — 
whether  they  go  hungry,  live 
with  intolerable  stresses  and 
the  insecurity  that  breeds; 
whether  they  feel  themselves 
only  valued  for  what  they  can 
be,  or  if  they  suffer  psychologi- 
cal distress  because  they  have 
had  too  little  nurturing  time, 
has  much  to  do  with  what  they 
become. 

There  is  a mass  of  research 
now  demonstrating  that  what 
happens  to  children  not  only 
matters  in  terms  of  personal 
happiness  but  can  go  a long 
way  towards  predisposing 
them  to  being  social  or  anti- 
sociaL  At  worst,  a brutalised 
childhood  may,  according  to 
Ray  Wyre,  who  works  with  the 
most  violent  offenders,  find  a 
way  to  “murder  the  childhood 
they  never  had". 

And.  knowing  as  we  do  now 
that  Thomas  Hamilton's 


father  deserted  the  family 
when  his  son  was  very  young, 
that  he  grew  up  believing  his 
mother  was  his  sister  — and 
who  knows  what  else  within 
that  closed  household? — we 
might  listen  to  Wyre. 

We  can  see  how  in  many 
ways  today's  childhood  is 
under  siege  for  too  many  kids 
and  it  is  clear  that  something 
needs  to  be  done.  In  individual 
ways,  headteachers  like  Gary 
Foskett  and  the  staff  at  the 
Manchester  primary  school  — 
who  are  using  some  of  their 
already  overstretched  budget 
to  lay  on  breakfasts  for  chil- 
dren who  regularly  arrive 
hungry — are  doing  what  they 
can.  As  are  parents  trying  to 
find  ways  to  earn  enough  to 

give  (heir  children  decent 
ves,  but  also  to  find  more 
than  just  “quality  time”  for 
them. 

But  childhood  needs  to 
become  a political  issue  so 
that  the  welfare  of  children  is 
high  on  the  political  agenda 
when  any  policy  affecting 
them  Is  made.  And  policies 
need  to  be  made  which  will 
ensure  that  they  are  well 
provided  for. 

Labour's  Tessa  Joweli  with 
her  eyes  towards  Westmin- 
ster, says;  “We  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  do  something  about  it 
This  is  a society  of  our  cre- 
ation and  it  can  be  a society  of 
our  transformation.” 

Or  as  one  mother,  watching 
an  eighi-y ear-old  “latch-key 
child”  making  his  way  home, 
shouted  at  by  a man  on  the 
street  For  being  “an  untidy 
young  lout",  observed:  “A  lot 
of  us  adults  remember  child- 
hood as  a time  when  we  felt 
good  in  the  world  and  that  the 
world  was  there  for  us. 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  our  kids 
could  feel  the  same?" 


Shadows  of  doubt 
behind  Blair 


Martin  Kettle 


\ It  /HAT  happens  when 
\ f \ /the  world  as  you 
\/  \/  would  like  it  to  be 
V V runs  full  tilt  into  the 
world  as  it  actually  is? 

Answer  you  have  to  be  a politi- 
cian. When  principles  collide, 
vou  have  to  sacrifice  some- 


thing. More  than  any  politi- 
cian in  his  party’s  history, 
Tony  Blair  has  got  where  he  is 
today  because  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  But  now  that  he 
is  leader  of  the  Labour  Party 
that  same  democratic  process 
is  puttings  brake  on  whathe- 
wants  and  needs  to  do. 

Blair  was  always  an  apostle 
of  direct  democracy.  He  be- 
lieves thathls  party  was  di- 
minished by  its  old.  represent- 
tative  democracy  and  that  it 
could  be  regenerated  by  direct 
democracy  instead.  He  was  an 
instigator  of  One  Member  One 
Vote  and  regarded  it  as  a de- 
fining question  for  the  mod- 
ernisation project  He  might 
have  left  politics  if  John 
Smith's  OMOV  campaign  had 
been  defeated  in  1993.  His  re- 


cord on  these  issues  is  second 
to  none. 

Blair  has  also  a more  per- 
sonal reason  for  loving  direct 
democracy.  He  isa  benefi- 
dary  of  it  He  won  the  leader- 
ship because  of  OMOV  ballots. 
The  union  bosses  and  many 
constituency  committees 
would  have  preferred  John 
Prescott  Margaret  Beckett  or 
Gordon  Brown,  The  members 
wanted  Blair. 

Democracy  has  been  central 
since  then  too.  He  changed 
Clause  4 because  the  members 
backed  him,  as  he  anticipated 
they  would.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem. Blair  would  have  had 
much  less  chance  erf  rewriting 
Labour's  constitution.  He 
probably  wouldn't  even  have 
bothered  to  trv. 


Blair  was  also  a strong  sup- 
porter of  constituency  mem- 
bership ballots  for  the  choice 
of  Labour  ranriidates.  He  sup- 
ported ballots  both  because  he 
believes  in  them,  and  also  for 
the  hard-headed  reason  that 
he  believes  that  they  will 
choose  better  and  more  repre- 
sentative candidates,  ending 
the  insider  deals  under  which 
the  activists  and  unions  used 
too  often  to  carve  up  selec- 
tions in  favour  of  yes-men 
(and  occasionally  yes- 
women). 

That  process  has  been  well 
under  way  for  the  past  few 
months.  Almost  all  of 
Labour’s  selections  in  the 
South  and  Midlands  are  made. 
A large  clutch  remain  unfin- 
ished (and  even  unbegun)  in 
the  North  and  Scotland, 
stalled  in  some  cases  by  hopes 
that  they  might  not  have  to  go 
through  with  all-women 
shortlists. 

But  put  the  question  of  bal- 
loting to  one  side  for  a mo- 
ment Consider  instead  a dif- 
ferent problem  which  looms 
increasingly  large  on  Blair's 
agenda.  Labour,  as  even  its 


enemies  admit  is  a party 
overwhelmingly  focused  on 
government  That  is  why  the 
party  is  so  remarkably  disci- 
plined at  present  There  are 
lots  of  battles  going  on  out  of 
sight  and  much  positioning  is 
taking  place  for  future 
clashes,  but  the  fundamental 
quality  of  the  Labour  Party  at 
the  momentis  an  almost  he- 
roic self-discipline  behind  the 
positions  laid  down  by  Blair. 

From  Blair's  point  of  view, 
however,  the  prospect  of  gov- 
ernment is  awe-inspiring.  He 
knows,  or  has  some  idea,  how 
huge  are  the  challenges  which 
would  face  him  as  the  first 
Labour  prime  minister  for  a 
generation  and  as  prospec- 
tively the  only  important  left- 
of-centre  head  of  government 
in  the  developed  world  in  the 
year 2000.  The  seriousness 
with  which  he  Is  preparing  is 
a daunting  sight. 

The  combination  of  serious 
preparation  and  manifest  abil- 
ity to  rise  to  the  challenge  set 
Blair  and  a few  others  apart 
For  the  world  as  it  is  shows 
that  Labour,  as  a party,  is  not 
well  prepared  for  the  chal- 


lenges. responsibilities  and 
disciplines  of  government 
Look  at  the  shadow  cabinet 
How  many  of  them  really  im- 
press as  heavyweight  poten- 
tial ministers?  Twelve  out  of 
the  20  would  be  my  own  per- 
haps over-generous  answer. 
And  how  many  outside  in  file 
shadow  teams  carry  a field 
marshal's  baton  in  their  knap- 
sacks? Perhaps  another  dozen 
or  so.  Either  way.  my  funda- 
mental point  is  that  top  talent 
is  disturbingly  thin  on  the 
ground  (and  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats, whatever  their  other 
many  merits,  are  not  going  to 
supply  the  shortfall  either). 

A NOTHER  round  of 
/\  shadow  cabinet  elec- 
/ \ tions  won't  help  here, 
/ ^especially  in  the  cur- 

rent mood.  And  it's  no  good 
saying  that  the  Tories'  are  not 
up  to  much  either.  It  ts  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  Major 
team  is  remarkably  thin  on 
talent,  butthen  that  is  part  of 
its  problem.  And  what  kind  of 
a model  is  foe  Mkior  govern- 
ment supposed  to  be  anyway 
for  the  first  Labour  govern- 


ment in  ages?  It  is  not  enough 
to  fill  the  seats  round  the  table 
or  in  the  ministerial  cars. 
Labour  needs  to  have  more 
than  that  Blair  knows  this. 

He  knows  it  better  than  any- 
one. He  thinks  about  it  more 
than  anyone.  His  problem  is 
that  there  is  surprisingly  little 
that  he  can  do  about  it  And 
here  we  return  to  foe  question 
ofbaUoting. 

What  Blair  needs  is  rein- 
forcements. Reinforcements 
in  brains,  in  knowledge,  in  ad- 
minstrative  skills,  in  political 
seriousness,  in  committed  al- 
lies. His  parliamentary  party 
is  full  of  people  who  are  going 
to  be  m blisters  and  who  are 
not  up  to  the  job,  while  outside 
parliament  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  are  not  going  to  be 
ministers  but  who  should  be. 

This  is  the  dilemma  which 
the  selection  process  is  failing 
to  resolve,  with  perhaps  disas- 
trous consequences  in  the 
years  ahead.  Local  constituen- 
cies are  choosing  worthy  and 
decent  second-rate  people 
with  a good  base  in  foe  local 
area,  of  whom  foe  PLP  has 
many  in  its  ranksalready.  But 


they  are  not  choosing  the 
people  Blair  needs.  Indeed  it  is 
all  too  easy  to  whip  up  hostil- 
ity against  such  candidates, 
especially  if  they  are  middle- 
class,  London-based  men. 
Clearly  this  is  part  of  the  com- 
plex Swindon  North  story  on 
which  the  high  court  ruled 
this  week. 

Theever-suspicious  Labour 
left  is  currently  claiming  that 
a dozen  or  so  seats  In  the 
North  are  being  kept  warm  for 
candidates  who  will  be  im- 
posed when  an  election  is 
called  (Alan  Howarth  among 
them).  If  only  it  were  true.  The 
problem  is  that  it  almost  cer- 
tainly won’t  work  out  that 
way. 

Constituencies  will  demand 
their  ballots — rightly.  Blah- 
needs  ministerial  calibre  can- 
didates — rightly.  Labour’s 
problem  is  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  a means  of  satis- 
fying both  But  itmeeds  to  de- 
cide. Does  it  want  the  letter  cf 
the  rulebook  in  every  case?  Or 
does  it  want  a government 
that  might  just  work?  I know 
which  the  country  needs 
more. 
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1 6 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


The  rape 
of  justice 


A S THE  person  who  rep- 

f\  resented  Ms  X in  her 

A n\  successful  appeal  to 
/ Vhe  Criminal  Injuries 
Compensation  Board,  which 
had  initially  turned  down  her 
claim  following  a rape  attack 
while  working  as  a prostitute.  I 
would  like  to  correct  an  error 
in  your  report  (March  19). 

You  say  that  “another  pros- 
titute, Margaret  Shields,  has 
been  refused  compensation 
for  her  daughter's  murder  on 
the  grounds  of  her  prostitu- 
tion.” Margaret  Shields  is  not 
a prostitute  woman,  her 
daughter  was.  Margaret 
Shields,  and  the  orphaned 
grandson  she  looks  after,  were 
both  refused  compensation  on 
this  basis. 

The  CICB's  discretionary 
powers  to  refuse  or  reduce 
compensation  because  of  an 
applicant's  “character  and 
conduct"  are  used  to  discrimi- 
nate not  only  against  prosti- 
tute women  but  against  any- 
one with  a criminal  record,  or 
their  family.  In  Ms  X's  case, 
the  CICB  had  acknowledged 
that  her  convictions  for  loiter- 
ing and  soliciting  were  not 
related  to  the  rape,  yet  she  was 
refused.  In  other  cases,  shop- 
lifting, drinking,  and  even  a 
conviction  for  using  cannabis 
several  months  after  the  rape, 
have  been  used  to  refuse 
compensation. 

After  years  of  campaigning 
by  prostitute  women  and  anti- 
rape organisations,  the  courts 
are  increasingly  ruling  that 
all  women  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  law,  regard- 
less of  “character”.  But  they 
are  still  not  entitled  to  the  fi- 
nancial recognition  and  pro- 
tection they  need  to  rebuild 
their  lives. 

The  discretionary  powers  of 
the  CICB  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  character  or  con- 
duct must  be  abolished. 

Lisa  Longs taff. 

Women  Aga  Inst  Rape, 

King's  Cross  Women's  Centre. 
71  Tonbridge  Street 
London  WC1H9DZ. 


NATASHA  Walter's  ex- 
cellent article  (Why  so 
many  rapists  walk 
free,  March  19)  reports 
that  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
recorded  rapes  end  in  a convic- 
tion. 1 estimate  that  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  women  who  call 
us  at  Norwich  Rape  Crisis 
have  even  tried  to  report  the 

rape  to  the  police.  The  court 
ordeal  is  notoriously  harrow- 
ing, so  women  everywhere 
shrink  from  approaching  the 
police  and  starting  a process 
which  will  expose  them  to  fur- 
ther abuse,  this  time  from  the 
judicial  system. 

If  our  experience  is  reflected 
in  statistics  nationwide,  the 
conviction  rate  goes  down 
from  under  10  per  cent  to 
under  0.5  per  cent.  Many 
women  who  contact  us  have 
been  raped  by  different  men  at 
different  times  which  reduces 
it  further.  If,  for  every  one 
woman  who  rings  us  there  is 
only  one  who  does  not,  then 

the  figure  is  halved- If  we  use 

the  statistic  representing  the 
women  who  have  contacted 
our  helpline,  for  every  man 
who  is  convicted  at  least  995 
men  go  free. 

Emily  Mnmford. 

Norwich  Rape  Crisis  Centre, 
PO  Box  47,  Norwich,  Norfolk. 

Natasha  waiter’s 
suggestion  that  the 
victim  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  prosecu- 
tion betrays  a misunderstand- 
ing of  the  justice  system . It  Is 
the  state  not  the  victim  that 
prosecutes.  If  the  victim  were 
involved,  there  would  be 
shades  of  vendetta. 

She  also  regrets  that  the 
rape  conviction  rate  has 
changed  from  24  per  cent  to  10 
per  cent  What  makes  her  be- 
lieve that  the  24  per  cent  rate 
was  appropriate  and  just?  She 
puts  forward  nothing  to  sug- 
gest that  those  acquitted  were 
guilty  or  otherwise. 

JSbulman. 

40  Bourn  vihe  Avenue. 
Chatham.  Kent  ME4  6LR. 


A publisher  who  needs  education 


YOUR  readers  will  be  dis- 
mayed to  hear  that  a 
weekly  magazine  which  has 
brought  accurate  Information 
and  entertaining  reports  on 
educational  matters  is  to  cease 
publication  after  nearly  a 
century. 

Education,  which  has  been 
required  reading  for  senior 
total  government  officials, 
chief  education  officers,  heads 
and  teachers  since  It  was 
founded  shortly  after  the  1902 
Education  Act.  has  been 
placed  under  threat  of  closure 
as  un viable  by  its  proprietor, 
Pitman  Publishing,  a division 
ofPearson  Professional.  It  is 
expected  to  cease  publication 
on  March  29. 

George  Low,  who  has  been 
with  Education  for  22  years 
and  its  editor  since  1986,  is  try- 
ing to  put  together  a rescue 
package  so  that  the  magazine 
may  still  appear,  even  if  only 
on  a fortnightly  or  monthly 
basis. 

Education  (the  subject,  that 
is)  now  stands  at  the  top  of  the 


political  agenda.  It  would  be 
shameful  if  the  only  journalis- 
tic alternative  to  Guardian 
Education  and  the  Times  sup- 
plements should  disappear  at 
so  crucial  a time.  We  appeal  to 
Pitman  Publishing  to  think 
again.  We  would  also  ask  all 
well-wishers  both  in-  and  out- 
side the  educational  field  to 
help  save  this  fine  journal 
John  Izbicki. 

Richard  Bourne. 

Richard  Garner. 

Ngaio  Crequer. 

Barry  Hugill. 

Brian  MacArth  nr. 
Christopher  Price. 
University  of  North  London, 
166-220  Holloway  Road. 
London  N7  SOB. 


Letters  to  die  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4630  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Faningdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e-mall 
to  lettersro-guardian.co.uk.  We 
regret  we  cannot  acknowledge 
receipt  of  letters.  We  may  edit 
them:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear. 
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Too  many  cooks  made  this  rotten  beef  stew 


I AM  a former  In  Aberdeen- 
shire with  some  beef  cattle 
and  I am  extremely  con- 
cerned that  our  industry  is 
being  destroyed  by  a hypothe- 
sis. No  concrete  evidence  has 
been  found  to  prove  a link  be- 
tween BSE  and  CJD.  The  inci- 
dence of  CJD  in  the  UK  is 
similar  to  that  In  other  devel- 
oped countries. 

No  foult  can  be  laid  at  the 
formers’  doorstep.  It  was  eco- 
nomics that  forced  the  feed 
companies  to  supply  lowest- 
cost  concentrates  to  the  indus- 
try, and  the  Government  that 
changed  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  rendering  processes 
to  use  animal  by-products  in 

the  concentrates.  The  formers 
then  used  these  concentrates 
in  the  best  of  foith  to  produce 
competitive  beef  products. 

Most  beef  formers  have  had 
no  recorded  cases  of  BSE  be- 
cause of  their  more  traditional 
rearing  methods.  The  meat  in- 
dustry has  applied  rigorously 
the  many  regulations  which 
have  been  applied  over  the 
past  decade  to  try  and  control 
the  outbreak  of  BSE — without 
dissent  and  despite  serious  fi- 
nancial costs. 

J David  Chalmers. 
Altnabreac, 

Cummestown,  Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire  AB53  7YN. 


JOHN  Major  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  would 
rely  on  scientific  advice  to  de- 
termine the  strategy  for  deal- 
ing with  BSE  but  just  how  reli- 
able has  his  scientific  advice 
been? 

lam  a veterinary  surgeon 
and  remember  asking  col- 
leagues In  institutes  undertak- 
ing research  on  BSE  in  the 
mid-1980s  how  they  evaluated 
the  risks.  They  told  me  they 
recognised  the  risks  of  BSE  for 
humans,  and  although  they 
realised  how  little  they  know, 
that  the  uncertainties  were 
great  and  the  potential  for 
harm  considerable  if  the  risks 
were  realised,  they  believed 
there  was  little  cause  for 
concern. 

In  effect  some  of  these  scien- 
tists misled  the  public  and  poli- 
ticians into  feeling  the  risks 
were  minimal  It  is  the  veteri- 
nary advisors  who  colluded 
with  Maff  and  politicians  in 
down-playing  the  uncertain- 
ties and  their  implications,  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  they 
must  protect  the  beef  industry 
by  bullish  denial  of  risks,  who 
should  be  called  to  account 
Sue  Mayer. 

Hammer-ton  Cottage, 

Post  Office  Row, 

Litton,  Buxton, 

Derbyshire  SK17  8QS. 


■2  SE  and  CJD  bring  to  mind 
D that  for  many  years  there 
has  been  a lot  of  discussion 
about  the  possible  association 
of  the  viral  neurological  dis- 
ease of  sheep  (scrapie)  and 
human  multiple  sclerosis  (af- 
fecting one  to  looo  in  foe  UK). 
Injecting  human  MS  tissue  can 
induce  scrapie  in  sheep — 
thought  to  be  “an  activation” 
rather  than  a true  infection.  I 
would  like  the  whole  scrapie 
issue  to  come  under  public  and 
scientific  scrutiny. 

Dr  RJ  Adcock. 

The  Furlongs, 

Alfriston, 

East  Sussex  BN26. 

IS  the  government  I see  run- 
ning to  the  European  Com- 
mission to  complain  about 
French  bans  on  British  beef 
the  same  government  which 
pretested  so  viciously  about  the 
European  Court  of  Justice? 
Perhaps  if  Britain  had  kept  its 
mouth  shut  more  and  accepted 
the  rough  with  the  smooth,  we 
would  not  be  witnessing  our 
European  partners  gleefully 
taking  revenge  for  so  many 
years  of  insults,  slight  and  dis- 
ruptive behaviour. 

David  Ljunggren. 

Flat  64, 

1 Grosvenor  Square, 

London  W1X9LA. 


1J|#HY  isn't  the  Opposition 
W calling  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  BSE 
crisis? 

Some  years  ago.  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  infective 
agent  can  infect  species  other 
than  cattle.  This  is  hard  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a risk  it 
can  infect  us.  And  yet  we 
have  been  repeatedly  as- 
sured by  government  minis- 
ters that  there  is  no  risk. 

This  shows  such  contempt 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  country  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the 
Government  can  still  be  in 
power. 

Nicholas  Maxwell. 
Emeritus  Reader  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Science. 
University  of  London, 

13  Tavistock  Terrace, 

London  N194BZ. 

VA#HY  all  the  fuss  over  10 
WW  deaths  in  10  years  from 
mad  cow  disease?  More 
people  die  through  falling  out 
of  bed.  And  what  about  the 
people  killed  by  automobile 
nimes?  Or,  come  to  that,  by 
faulty  gas  appliances? 
Norman  T'Shepherd. 

4 Loggetts, 

Alleyn  Park, 

London  SE21 8AS. 


| ARY  Midgeley  (Away 
with  suspicion,  March 
21 ).  was  right  to  stress  we 
should  not  see  the  BSE  scare  in 
isolation.  For  it  is  clear  that 
bad  as  the  BSE  tragedy  is,  cat- 
tle are  not  the  only  intensively- 
formed  animal. 

Many  meat  eaters  know  that 
eating  chicken  may  not  be  a 
safe  alternative,  despite 
chicken  consumption  rising  as 
beef  foils.  Of  the  719  million 
chickens  slaughtered  for  food 
last  year,  many  were  reared  in 
sheds  containing  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  birds,  increasing 
risks  of  disease,  suffering,  and 
making  antibiotics  common- 
place, According  to  the  biotech 
industry,  we  will  soon  be  eat- 
ing genetically  engineered 
chickens.  Scientists  have  al- 
ready experimented  to  pro- 
duce chickens  containing 
mouse  genes  that  will  make 
them  resistant  to  salmonella. 

What  confidence  can  we 
place  in  government  to  ensure 
increasingly  intensive  factory- 
farming food  is  not  harming  us 
all?  Now  is  the  time  for  more 
open  government,  willing  to 
acknowledge  scientific  uncer- 
tainties, willing  to  engage  le- 
gitimate public  concern. 

Abby  Munson. 

School  of  Geography, 

Oxford  University. 


(V*HERE  is  something pro- 
I fbundly  disconcerting  t 
when  academics  such  as  Dr 
Midgley  take  protesters  w to 
assert  the  rights  of  animals, 
and  plants  seriously.  Rights 
mean  nothing  unless  they  can 
be  practised.  The  idea  that  one 
could  be  hauled  before  a com! 
for  denigrating  the  “rights"  if 
daffodils,  through  having  * 
picked  them,  belongs  to  the  , 
land  of  never-never.  One  » 

should  be  taken  aback  by  the) 
feet  that  people  have  such  a 
low  view  afhnmanity  that  th*y 
wish  to  bring  animals  up  to  tl? 
same  level  as  man.  > 

Gareth  King. 

22  Stoney  Meade, 

Slough  SL12YL. 

VA#HO  is  taking  the  cows' 
■W  point  of  view?  First, 
these  peace-loving  vegetarians . 
are  force-fed  with  diseased 
offaL  then  millions  are  driven 
to  madness  and  death  by  its 
contagion.  Finally,  in  despera- 
tion that  the  horror  might  af- 
flict our  own  species,  there  is 
talk  of  a mass  slaughter— a 
bovine  genocide.  We  are  get- 
ting a richly-deserved  come- 
uppance for  years  of  disrespect 
for  animals. 

Clive  Bates. 

42  Allerton  Road. 

London  N165UF. 


Cuckoo  clock  talk  of  Switzerland 


A LAN  Clark  (Letters. 
rAMarch  22)  asks  us  to  have  a 
shot  at  a “convincing  argu- 
ment” as  to  why  Switzerland 
has  the  lowest  homicide  rate 
in  Europe.  The  answer  is  of 
course  that  In  Switzerland, 
most  government  decisions 
are  taken  at  local  level.  In  the 
cantons.  The  sensible  Swiss 
would  never  give  a right-wing 
centralised  government 
enough  power  to  dismantle 
their  mental-health  services 
without  an  alternative  system 
already  in  place.  Swiss  men  of 
military  age  are  assessed  psy- 
chologically during  the  train- 
ing they  undertake  before 
they  are  allowed  to  keep  guns 
at  home,  and,  if  necessary,  can 
be  referred  to  Switzerland's 
excellent  mental-health 
services. 

Pauline  Bagg. 

Monkswood  Avenue, 

Waltham  Abbey, 

Essex  EN9. 

J_J  O W about  their  system  of 
ll  democracy,  which  does 
not  allow  their  government 
free  rein  to  trample  over  the 
people's  wishes  once  they  are 
elected?  Perhaps  this  gives 
them  a feeling  of  control  and  a 
stake  in  society  (that  That- 
cherite  unword)  rather  than 
the  marginal  isation  and  ex- 
clusion that  the  market  (a 
rejoice  word)  is  area  ting  here. 
Hence  the  relative  lack  of 
mayhem. 

Don  Kirkley. 

28  Minet  Avenue, 

London  NW108AH. 

\ A /HY  does  your  Saltwood 
V V Castle  correspondent  not 
pursue  his  line  of  “reasoning” 
a little  further,  and  find  his 
explanation  in  the  even  more 
widespread  presence  in  Swiss 
households  of  the  cuckoo 
clock? 

Ian  Short. 

10  Achilles  Road, 

London  NW61EA. 

TTfE  Swiss  inhabit  a world 
I of  linguistic  diversity 
which  fosters  appreciation  of 
other  cultures,  not  the  Sun 


world  of  frogs  and  krauts.  And 
their  land  is  not  run  by  aged, 
elitist  Tories  looking  down  on 
a decaying  society  from  the 
comfort  of  their  castles. 

R Neville. 

11  Lime  Close, 

Carshalton,  Surrey. 

IDO  not  fit  Alan  Clark's  de- 
Iscription  of  a typical  Guard- 
ian letter  writer,  having  no 
particular  dislike  of  the  Swiss, 
but  I would  refer  him  to  this 
week's  Economist  "In  other- 
wise law-abiding  Switzerland, 
where  most  men  do  a stint  in 
the  reserve  forces  and  so  end 
up  owning  a gun,  handgun 
murders  are  25  times  as  com- 
mon as  in  Britain.” 

Richard  Thayer. 

14  rue  Natlonale, 

67800  Blschheim,  France. 

Net  returns 

■%#OU  claim  (Opening  up 
■ Whitehall  March  18)  that  it 
is  nonsense  for  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Office  to  offer  only  sam- 
ples free  to  the  public  over  the 
Internet  when  taxpayers  have 
already  paid  for  their  col- 
lection. Your  justification  Is 
that  new  technology  has 
removed  our  need  to  recover 
the  extra  cost  of  publication. 

Yet,  If  our  statistics  are  to  be 
of  practical  use.  their  sheer  vol- 
ume means  they  must  be  pre- 
sented In  user-friendly  form . 
Unfortunately,  that  does  cost 
money.  Even  so.  In  the  coming 
months  vre  shaH  add  Key  eco- 
nomic Indicators  to  our  free 
home  page  on  the  World  Wide 
Web.  We  also  plan  to  allow  sub- 
scribers online  access  to  our 
Databank  through  the  Internet 

Next  month,  the  CSO  will 
merge  with  die  Office  of  Popu- 
lation Censuses  and  Surveys.  A 
key  task  Is  to  make  it  easier  to 
access  and  use  government 
data.  The  Internet  will  be  one 
way  of  making  that  passible. 
Philip  B Powell. 

Director  at  Marketing  and 
Customer  Service  Division, 
Central  Statistical  Office, 
London  SW1P3AQ, 


Round  five 

IT  is  Will  Wyatt  (Letters, 
March  19)  who  is  re-writing 
history.  The  reason  Ryder  Cup 
highlights  did  not  appear  on 
terrestrial  TV  is  that  no  terres- 
trial broadcaster,  including 
the  BBC,  asked  for  them.  He 
points  to  a sentence  in  the 
BSkyB/PG  A contract  which 
he  neatly  removes  from  its  con- 
text The  Ryder  Cup  was  one  of 
16  golf  tournaments  in  the  con- 
tract which  the  BBC  previ- 
ously broadcast  live.  The  PGA 
carefully  reserved  highlights 
of  15  of  them  for  the  BBC.  In  the 
□ext  clause,  the  PGA  allocated 
Ryder  Cup  highlights  to  Euro- 
sport  but  "for  the  avoidance  of 
doubt”,  not  to  the  BBC.  (TTV 
and  C4  were  not  mentioned  as 
they  were  not  mentioned  In  the 
previous  clause.) 

Nothing  stopped  the  BBC 
(like  ITV  or  C4)  approaching 
BSkyB  for  highlights:  the  PGA 
told  them  as  much.  Instead,  the 
BBC  tried  to  pressurise  the 
PGA,  through  possible  loss  of 
sponsorship,  by  refusing  to 
carry  highlights  of  the  15  other 
events.  This  cynical  tactic  ex- 
poses the  BBC's  hypocrisy. 

Steve  Barnett  has  his  foots 
wrong  about  news  access  to  the 
Bruno  fight  BSkyB  was  will- 
ing to  offer  fight  material  dur- 
ing the  pay-per-view  window, 
and  the  complete  fight  there- 
after. The  BBC  and  ITN  even- 
tually accepted  this  formula. 
David  Elstein, 

BSkyB  Head  of  Programming. 
Grant  Way.  Isleworth, 
Middlesex  TW75QD. 

YOUR  TV  critic  suggests 
that  BBC2’s  Modern  Times 
twice  may  not  have  presented 
a foithfhl  portrayal  of  the 
people  we  filmed.  He  produces 
no  evidence.  Both  films — one 
about  three  working  mothers, 
the  other  about  a murdered 
woman's  family — were 
shown  to  contributors  prior  to 
transmission,  hi  both  cases 
there  was  no  dispute  about  the 
film's  veracity. 

Stephen  Lambert 
Editor,  Modem  Times. 

BBC  Television,  Wood  Lane, 
London  W127TS. 


Neil’s  transport  of  delight 

V/OUR  Leader  (Don't  use  the 
I agriculture  underspend  for 


tax  cuts,  March  20)  makes 
complete  sense.  Three  points 
reinforce  your  argument 

1.  If  the  underspend  was 
used  for  community  purposes 
it  would  not  mean  that  any 
country  or  taxpayer  would  be 
paying  any  more  into  the  com- 
munity budget  than  was 
agreed  at  the  Edinburgh  Euro- 
pean Council 

2.  If  the  reported  agricul- 
tural budget  underspend  of 
£3.6  billion  or  more  was  repa- 
triated to  member  states,  the 
amounts  (proportionate  to 
their  contributions  to  commu- 
nity funds)  would  be  Germany 
30  per  cent  France  17.6  per 
cent  Italy  12.1  per  cent  UK  10- 
8 per  cent  and  so  on. 

3.  If  about  a quarter  cf  the 
available  funds  was  used  for 
Trans-European  Networks 
(TENs)  instead  of  being  repa- 
triated, the  money  would  be 
spent  strictly  in  response  to  the 
applications  made  by  member 
states  for  help  with  their  trans- 
port infrastructure  pro- 
grammes. They  would  most 
certainly,  be  “getting  their 
money  back”— and  in  a pro- 
ductive. job-generating  way. 

The  sums  allocated  would 
not  be  vast— about  £820  mil- 
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lion  over  three  years  between 
the  15  member  states.  But  they 
would  be  valuable:  the  funds 
would  go  for  the  preliminary 
studies,  interest  rate  subsidies 
and  grants  that  “Lever"  the 
larger  amounts  out  of  public 
and  private  capital  necessary 
to  finance  the  rail  combined 
transport,  road  improvement, 
air  and  other  traffic  manage- 
ment and  harbour  schemes  in 
the  TENs  strategy. 

Last  week  some  finance  min- 
isters declared  that  any  under- 
spend had  to  be  returned  to  the 
member  states.  Jacques  Sauter 
responded  by  saying  that  he 
would  go  "over  their  heads"  to 
the  prime  ministers  and  seek 
community  use  of  the  money 
for  TEN’S  research  and  devel- 
opment and  other  activities 
that  create  jobs  and  strengthen 
competitiveness.  Let’s  hope 
those  heads  of  government  lis- 
ten to  him. 

His  proposals  are  construc- 
tive and  they  are  also  among 
the  best  ways  to  implement  the 
policies  that  those  prime  min- 
isters have  themselves 
demanded. 

Neil  Kinnock. 

European  Commissioner  for 
Transport  and  TENs, 

Rue  de  la  Loi,  200, 

B-1049  Brussels. 


No  John,  no 

IT  is  typical  of  a right-wing 
politician  to  hijack  the 
music  of  a generation  he  nei- 
ther understands  nor  cares 
about  to  back  up  an  anti-Eor- 
opeanism  that  they  don't  he 
doesn't  agree  with. 

If  John  Redwood  (There’s 
Always  England,  March  20) 
thinks  his  nauseating  at- 
tempt to  ingratiate  himself 
with  young  people  will 
change  the  minds  of  the  Euro- 
pean generation,  he  should 
think  again. 

For  most  young  people. 
Europe  offers  opportunity 
both  for  work  and  to  broaden 
their  minds.  The  European 
Union  is  Britain's  future,  and 
politicians  like  Mr  Redwood 
are  stuck  firmly  in  the  past 
He  yearns  for  a day  when 
Europe  returns  to  the  way  it 
was  last  century,  when  xeno- 
phobic pollticans  could  really 
get  stuck  in  to  other  Europe- 
ans without  being  restricted 
by  the  modern  pleasantries  of 
cross-border  friendship.  This 
is  not  a view  that  young 
people  share. 

Mark  Littlewood. 

President 

Young  European  Movement 
Dean  Bradley  House. 

52  Horseferry  Road, 

London  SW1P2AF. 


MACHYNLLETH:  The  phone 
rings.  It  is  a friend  who  lives 
far  into  the  loneliness  of  the 
Meirionnydd  Hina  and  his 
voice  is  excited.  “The  curlews 
have  come,”  he  says.  "Tonight 
the  valley  Is  full  of  curlews 
but  they  can't  go  up  any  far- 
ther because  the  tops  are  deep 
in  snow."  I easily  picture  the 
scene,  remembering  my  years 
in  the  uplands  and  how  won- 
derful it  was  to  hear  the  wild 
music  of  the  curlews  an- 
nouncing the  end  of  winter.  It 
was  a symbol  of  spring  far 
more  precious  to  us  than  the 
cry  of  the  first  cuckoo  or  the 
sight  of  the  first  swallow. 


Some  night  in  late  February 
or  early  March,  the  upper  air 
would  be  full  of  the  voices  of 
curlews  as  they  moved  up 
from  the  coast  and  passed 
overhead  towards  the  moor- 
lands, calling  to  each  other  to 
keep  in  touch  in  the  black- 
ness. I enjoy  the  thought  that 
even  in  our  microchip  world 
the  call  still  stirs  the  hearts  of 
some.  This  has  been  a long, 
cold  winter  but  let  us  hope 
that  the  snow  will  not  keep 
the  curlews  away  from  the 
moors  much  longer.  For  once 
they  reach  their  breeding 
grounds,  their  voices  change 
and,  quite  abruptly,  the  up- 


land air  Is  full  of  their  en- 
chanting songs.  Sadly  these 
days  our  nesting  curlews  are 
at  a low  ebb  and  there  are 
wide  spaces  of  the  hills  now 
silent  which.  20  years  ago, 
were  alive  with  curlews  all 
tlirough  spring.  In  those  days, 
we  took  them  for  granted:  but 
In  nature  that  is  always  a 
risky  thing  to  do.  Meanwhile, 
I console  myself  that  there  are 
still  some  curlews  moving  up 

to  the  high  places  on  March 

nights.  And  that  the  hill 
people,  hearing  them  passing, 
are  still  moved  to  phone  their 
friends  to  report  the  event 
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JOHN  CUNNINGHAM  meets 
Rosabeth  Kanter,  buoyant  business 
guru  of  the  three  Cs:  concepts, 
competence  and  connections. 
Photograph  by  DAVID  SILLITOE 


ODD  lot.  the  Masters 
erf  Can-Do  and  How- 
To  of  the  business 
and  management 
worlds.  For  de- 
cades. Japan's  been  held  up  to 
the  West  as  the  paragon  of  cor- 
porate culture.  But  now  the 
Japanese  company  man  has 
flipped,  and  is  turning  against 
the  gurus  ’ teaching.  He 's 
started  to  take  vacations; 
hangs  out  with  his  friends 
rather  than  loyally  boozing 
with  the  boss  after  work;  even 
gets  home  for  his  kid’s 
bedtime. 

But  just  ns  Newsweek  this 
week  reveals  that  the  Japanese 
are  getting  fed  up  with  Mr  Mo- 
tivator from  Japan  Inc.  the  Fi- 
nancial Times  reports  that  the 
UK-based  Standard  Chartered 
Bank  is  hiring  a management 
consultant,  a former  foundry 
worker  “with  a reputation  for 
blunt  speaking”  to  teach  its 
staff  team-working  techniques 
based  on  Zen  Buddhism  and 
collective  effort  as  practised  by 
Nissan  and  Toyota. 

For  another  approach,  try 
Rosabeth  Kanter,  an  American 
business  guru.  She  does  for 
drooping  companies  what  Dr  , 
Ruth  does  for  sexual 
dysfunction. 

She's  the  Judith  Krara  of 
business  books — between  the 
bold,  brassy  covers  of  her 
tomes  lie  carefully  crafted  tales 
of  big  players  with  global  prob- 
lems. of  supporting  casts  of 
.workforces  downsized  as  a 
result  of  the  demonic  decisions 
of  the  bosses,  of  devastated 
communities  brought  hack 
from  penury  and  pointlesness 
by  pacts  between  commerce 
and  civic  leaders. 

Call  Iter  a guru,  and  Kanter. 
a bloody,  dumpy,  fiftysometh- 
ing, winces.  Only  in  the  origi- 
nal sense  of  the  world  is  shea 
guru — a teacher:  she's  first 
and  foremost  professor  of  busi- 
ness administration  at  Har- 
vard. Her  books  m fght  have 
Mills  and  Boon  titles— The 
Change  Masters  and  When 
Giants  Dance — but  they’ve 
caught  the  eye  of  the  right-on 
think-tank  Demos,  which  has 
brought  her  to  lecture  in  Lon- 
don to  mark  the  launch  of  her 
new  work.  World  Class:  thriv- 
ing locally  in  the  global  econo- 
my (Simon  and  Schuster, 

£17.99) 

Harvard  Business  School 
thrives  on  appointing  worldly- 
wise.  or  as  they  would  say, 
world-sawy . rather  than  un- 
worldly professors,  and 
Kanter  pointedly  says  that  the 
maxim  “Publish  or  perish” 

. was  coined  in  academia,  so  just 
what  is  it  about  gurus  that  she 
doesn't  like? 

“The  image  that  has  to  do  / 
with  glib,  easy  answers  and 
popular  fads  of  the  moment; 
trying  to  create  social  move- 
ments around  ideas  as  opposed 
to  providing  information  and 
answers  so  that  people  can 
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make  up  their  own  minds." 

That’s  fine  but.  unknown  to 
most  bookshop-browsers  and 
general  readers,  there's  a 
whole  lucrative  realm  of  busi- 
ness and  management  books 
with  billboard  jackets  and 
shouty  titles  that  offer  more 
miracle  cures  than  a television 
evangelist 

There’s  a whiff  of  that  in  Ro- 
sabeth Ranter’s  approach  to 
survive  in  a market  that  is  be- 
coming global.  linns  are  to  be 
guided,  whatever  their  size, 
she  suggests,  by  “the  three  Cs: 
concepts,  competence  and 
connections". 

Then  there  are  the  five  F- 
words  she  swears  by.  firms 
must  become  more  focused, 
fast-moving,  flexible,  friendly 
to  external  partners,  free  from 
bureaucracies — and  start  to 
have  Fun.  There's  no  stopping 
her.  everyone's  business  card, 
she  enthuses,  should  carry’  a 
motto  “I  tear  down  walls  and 
build  bridges”. 

Suggest  to  Kanter  that  hers 
is  a bit  of  a Dr  Ruth-ish  res- 
ponse to  the  world's  problems 
— capitalism  is  having  a mid- 
life crisis — and  she  puffs  up 
her  feisty  academic  feathers 
and  points  out  that  there’s  a lot 
of  serious  research  into  the 
problems  of  different  commer- 
cial sectors  and  regions  in  her 
work. 

“Compared  to  books  in  the 
Can-do  category,  this  is  a li  ter- 
ary  work.  It  has  practically  no 
Can-do.  How-to  advice  in  it.  I 
crafted  this  book  like  you 
would  write  a symphony.  1 
worked  very  hard  on  the  liter- 
ary structure.” 

Whate  ver  you  make  of  that 
remark,  it  certainly  chimes 
with  that  unpuncturabie 
American  optimism  which 
crusty  Brits  treat  with  suspi- 
cion, for  Kanter  isa  cheer- 
leader keen  to  get  capitalism 
back  on  its  feet,  while  telling  it 
that,  in  future,  it  must  be  more 
considerate  to  customers  and 
more  compassionate  to  work- 
forces. The  new  face  of  Booster- 
ism,  in  fact 

• “Right  I'm  a booster,  but 
one  that  is  informed  by  a thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  problems. 

I report  the  voices  of  the  people 
who’re  very  angry  and  dis- 
gruntled about  the  global  econ- 
omy. So  I’m  not  saying  it’s  all 
wonderful.  There  is  a down- 
side we  have  to  pay  attention 
to,  but  let’s  look  for  solutions. 

“You  know,  booster  ism  is 
growing,  even  in  the  UK.  I saw 
a lot  of  it  in  Newcastle”  —the 
region  gets  a three-page  paean 
in  World  Class  for  revitalising 
itsel£  by  spreading  its  tenta- 
cles to  draw  in  a host  of  Inter- 
national firms.  “Tb  you,  what  I i 
write  may  look  like  booster- 
ism,  but  to  some  people  in  the 
United  States,  it  looks  like  I'm 
too  critical.  I don't  simply  say 
everything  is  wonderful.'' 

True,  but  one  of  the  theme 
which  is  in  the  book,  and 


Capitalism's  cheerleader . . . ‘Everyone's  business  card  should  carry  a motto  saying  1 tear  down  walls  and  build  bridges' 


which  she  preaches  on  the  in- 
ternational lecture  circuit  and 
propounds  in  bra  rri  rooms  and 
city  halls,  is  that  links  and  res- 
ponsibilities between  corpora- 
tions and  communities  must 
be  re-fettled  for  their  mutual 
survival. 

The  old  days  nf  tlie  company 
town  — paternalism  some- 
times turning  to  strangulation 
— are  over. 

But  what  about  the  update? 
Seattle  on  the  nort  h-west  sea- 
board of  the  US  is  the  city 
many  firms  choose  to  si  art  up 
or  re- locate  in.  amid  a wave  of 
eco-friendliness  and  commu- 
nity cooperation.  So  you'd  ex- 
pect the  philanthropic  spirit  of 
Microsoft,  the  world's  largest 
software  company,  headed  by 
Bill  Gates,  one  of  the  world’s 
richest  entrepreneurs,  to  be 
much  in  evidence 

But  whir's  this  jittle  low-key 
revelation  tucked  away  on 
page  lffi  of  World  Class:  "It  is 
only  recent  ly  that  Microsoft . 
got  serious  about  contributing 
to  Seattle,  appointing  a com- 
munity relations  director." 

IVeiL  you'd  think  that 
Kanter.  a sociologist  by  train- 
ing whose  early  interest  in  uto- 


pias. would  have  more  titan 
three  lines  to  say  about  such 
staggering  corporate  mean- 
ness. How  does  she  defend 
that?  Gates  himself  is  a big 
local  giver. but  M Icrosoft.  she 
explains,  diiln't  believe  it  was 
appropriate  for  it  to  contribute 
in  a major  way  to  comminity. 
initiatives  in  Seattle. 

So  why  doesn't  Kanter  kick 
ass  in  tile  book’’ 

“Well,  you  know'.  I think 
there  are  a lot  of  ass-kickers 
around." 

But  why  d idn’t  she  raise  a 
stink  about  such  corporate 
meatiness? 

"1  am  trying  to  encourage 
good  behaviour.  My  goal  is  to 
find  models  of  potentially  good 
behaviour.  You  can  make 
change  by  scaring  people,  by 
threatening  them  or  by  ass- 
kicking.  Or  you  can  encourage 
better  practice.  That’s  my 
way." 

But  considering  the  ex- 
cesses of  some  big  business, 
their  exploitation  of  employ- 
ees. customers,  resources  and 
the  rest  is  there  much  hope  for 
the  gospel  of  better  prac  tice'* 
Kanter  thinks  there  is  — from 
time  to  time.  She  cites  the  case 


of  Levi's,  who  pulled  out  of 
China  because  of  human  rights 
abuses  and  Jed  a group  of  com- 
panies to  put  pressure  on  the 
government  of  Bangladesh 
over  die  scandal  or chi  Id 
labour. 

In  other  instances,  what 
might  be  seen  by  die-hards  as 
collaboration  with  the  enemy 
is  the  solution  to  a company's 
problems.  Kanter.  keen  to 
boost  for  Britain,  is  full  of 
pro  ise  for  an  old  Leeds  firm, 
once  family  owned  and  run. 
which  faced  ruin  in  the  harsh 
clothing  market  Cohen  and 
Wilks  International  is  thriv- 
ing. says  Kanter.  because  it 
went  global,  by  linking  up  with 
a giant  Japanese  trading  and 
manufacturing  partner,  Mit- 
sui & Co. 

Sounds  wonderful  but  in  a 
glowingaccount  in  World  1 
Class,  a Mitsui  official  says:  \ 
"Our  joint  ventures  are  not 
about  money  but  about  human  I 
relationships."  ! 

Only  a cynic  would  see  any-  I 
thing  suspicious  in  that,  soys 
Kanter.  It  just  shows  that  the  I 
Japanese  are  prepared  to  nur- 
ture business  relationships  so 
that  they  prosper  over  a period 


of  time,  rather  than  milk  them 
In  the  short  term  Tor  fast 
profits. 

"It's  like  a marriage.  You 
can’t  say  every  day  ‘Is  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  right’.  Sure. 
Japanese  companies  want  to 
make  money,  but  one  thing 
we've  noticed  is  they're  a little 
more  patient  when  they  get 
into  a Japanese  company  than 
companies  floated  on  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange”. 

Such  deals,  bringing 
together  the  failing  and  the 
strong,  file  innovative  and  the 
exim usted.  Kanter  sees  as  the 
commercial  sinews  that  will 
bring  us  into  the  next  century. 
They  will  be  brokered  by  an 
incipieut  breed  of  profession- 
als, she  calls  the  Cosmopoli- 
tans. Leaders  and  managers,  as 
at  home  in  Jersey  City  as  Ja- 
karta; not  a class,  more  a caste, 
putting  the  fired  old  commer- 
cial world  to  rights.  And  more 
than  a gleam  In  a Professor  of 
Business  Administration's 
eye. 

"They're  not  Jetsetters. 
more  Inter-natters."  says 
Kanter.  From  such  glib  mint- 
mgs  come  the  best-sellers  of 
the  business  world.  Scoff  not. 


Are  Heaney  and  Stone  so  special,  when  France  hands  out  thousands  of  medals  a year,  asks  ALEX  DUVAL  SMITH 


More  than  enough 
prizes  to  go  round 

SINCE  yesterday.  Sea-  j some  talk  of  entering  j whole  point  nfFrs 

mus  Heaney  has  a lot  known  recipients*  names  on  I fog  so  many  gong* 
more  in  common  a computer.  ing  them  out  at  a i 

with  Sharon  Stone  France  gives  out  tens  of  j era!  dozen  a week 


SINCE  yesterday.  Sea- 
mus Heaney  has  a lot 
more  in  common 
with  Sharon  Stone 

than  be  ever  had  before.  But 
that  may  be  just  about  the 
only  advantage  of  the 
French  culture  minister’s 
decision  to  appoint  Heaney 
to  the  grand-sounding  Ordre 
des  Arts  et  Lettres. 

Heaney,  like  Sylvester 
Stallone  before  him.  will  not 
even  get  initials  after  his 
name.  Set  alone  discounts  in 
French  bookshops.  Unlike 
the  Nobel  Prize,  there  is  no 
cheque  attached  to  this 
medal — a star  with  eight 
points  on  an  appropriately 
green  ■ and- white  striped 

ribbon. 

Fittingly  fora  republic 
with  a royalist  mind.  France 
is  gong-mad.  No  one  actu- 
ally knows  bow  many  med- 
als have  been  handed  out 
since  Bonaparte  dreamt  up 
the  Legion  d’Honneur  in 
1802.  though  there  is  now 


some  talk  of  entering 
known  recipients*  names  on 
a computer. 

France  gives  out  tens  of 
thousands  of  medals  each 
year,  ranging  from  the  five 
grades  of  the  Legion  d*Hon- 
neur— for  “eminent  merit” 
— to  the  French  Family 
Medal  for  being  prolifically 
progenitive. 

Each  gong  requires  a top^ 
secret  committee  of  12 
people,  each  one  a bearer  of 
the  medal  and  charged  with 
considering  new  candidates 
suggested  by  the  govern- 
ment ministeries. 

Heaney's  latest  decora- 
tion. presented  to  him  yes- 
terday by  the  culture  minis- 


the  Order  of  Agricultural 
Merit,  for  food  scientists 
and  farmers,  and  the  Order 
of  Maritime  Merit,  for  mer- 
chant seamen. 

This  is  not  to  devalue 
Heaney’s  medal,  because  the 


whole  point  nfFrance  hav- 
ing so  man*’  gongs  and  giv- 
ing thorn  out  at  a rate  of  sev- 
eral dozen  a week  is  that 
very  few  French  people 
understand  them  and  for- 
eigners art?  always  dead 
impressed. 

Whnt  can  be  said  is  that 

Heaney  isa  Cum  man  delu- 
des Arts  et  Lettres.  whereas 
Stone.  Stallone  and  Gerard 
Depardieu  are  mere  Cheva- 
liers (Knights).  There  will  be 
23  more  Commandeers  h.v 
the  end  of  this  year,  as  well 
as  9U  Official  s and  298  more 
Chevaliers. 

It  is  all  explained  at  the 
Musee  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur. which  is  conveniently 
situated  next  dnorto  the  Mu- 
sec  d’Orsay.  -\Ve  have  lost 
the  Order  ofthe  Garter. 

Does  anyone  know  where  it 
is?”  flapped  Madame  Darti- 
gues  as  she  perused  the 
j English  collection,  looking 
! rather  dusty  ma  grubby 
i glass  display  case.  Tlie 


T be  honour's  not  quiteall 
theirs . . . Seamus  Heaney 
(topi  and  Sharon  Stone 

Queen  really  ought  to  send 
over  a replacement. 

The  missing  garter  is  trou- 
bling to  Madame  Dartigues. 
in  Iter  fifties,  w hose  life  has 


been  defined  around  gongs, 
i Her  father  bad  the  Ldgion 
d'Honneur.  which  meant 
she  was  granted  a place  In  a 
special  girls*  boarding 
school,  created  by  Bona- 
parte to  educate  the  future 
wives  of  the  top  echelons  of 
the  Empire.  Even  today,  the 
school  is  renowned  for  its 
discipline  and  the  pupils 
still  wear  uniforms. 

Madame  Dartigues  be- 
lieves the  Legion  d'Honneur 
and  the  lesser  Ordre 
National  du  Mcrite  arc  cru- 
cial to  French  society.  Both 
are  ultimate  honours  and 
are  presented,  weekly,  by 
Jacques  Chirac.  His  full 
title,  it  can  now  be  said,  is 
President  de  la  Republique 
Franchise,  Grand  Maitre  de 
1'Ordre  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur et  de  1 ’Ordre  National 
deMerite. 

Madame  Durtigmps  says: 
“The  entire  world  copied 
Bonaparte's  idea,  which 
started  with  him  giving  nut 
weapons  of  honour  to  his 
top  soldiers  in  1799.  Since 
everyone  has  copied  the 
idea,  there  is  clearly  a need 
for  it” 

Outside  the  museum  it  is 
hard  to  find  a French  person 
with  a strong  opinion  about 
France's  medalocracy.  A 
few  people  hare  turned 
down  decorations.  Monet, 


for  exam  pie.  and  the  writers 
George  Sand — who  was 
“afraid  of  appearing  to  be  an 
old  crock”  — and  Marcelle 
Tinayre  because  “medals  do 
not  become  ladles’*. 

The  Canard  Encbainee 
weekly  satirical  paper  Is  the 
only  fervently  dissenting 
voice.  Staff  at  the  paper 
know  i t is  a sackable  offence 
to  be  nominated  fora  gong. 
Hie  political  editor.  Claude 
Angel i,  said:  “There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  journalists  to  de- 
serve medals.  The  system  is 
despicable  and  unjust  If 
you  arc  going  to  decorate 
someone  for  their  beauty  — 
Uke  Sharon  Stone — why 
leave  out  Naomi  Campbell?” 

People  who  have  already 
been  decorated  have  a ten- 
dency to  feel,  rather  predict- 
ably, that  the  medals  are 
handed  out  too  often  to  too 
many  people  who  have  not 
deserved  them. 

Vice-Admiral  Michel  I 
Dcbray,  who  received  his  * 
first  Legion  d'Honneur  - 
grade  at  the  age  of  32,  after  ; 
fighting  in  Algeria,  said: 
“General  de  Gaulle  tried  to 
cut  down  the  number  of 
medals  being  handed  out  by 
ministries.  But  as  soon  as  he 
abolished  them,  there  was 
an  outcry’-  Medals  are  a very 
useful,  populist  tool  which 
does  not  cost  much.” 


INTERVIEW  17 


Gastronauts  get 
their  ginger  up  for 
the  spice  of  life ' 


The  world's  top 
foodies  are  on  an 
odyssey  to  find 
new  tastes, 
writes  JULIAN 
DURLACHER 


SUPERMARKET  shelves 
are  laden  with  spices  and 
even  Delia  is  messing 
about  with  star  anise,  yet  for 
ail  the  cosmopolitan 
exoticism  of  our  cupboards 
these  days,  spices  remain  a 
mysterious  quantity  for  most 
of  us.  But  help  is  at  hand  in  the 
Form  of  Interspi 
Interspi  is,  according  to  Us 
founder,  Alan  Davidson,  "the 
younger  sister  of  Interpol,  but 
dedicated  to  Intercontinental 
investigations  of  mystery 
spices”.  It  is  Davidson’s  latest 
and  characteristically  eccen- 
tric contribution  to  food 
history,  to  join  the  Oxford 
Symposium,  Petits  Propos  Cu- 
Iina  ires  (the  journal  he 
founded  with  Elizabeth  David) 
and  a series  of  classic  fish 
books.  Its  remit  is  to  mobilise 
a worldwide  network  to 
ga£fterinformation  about 
spices. 

Enterspi's  inception  came 
about  when  Helen  Saberi.  one 
of  Davidson's  colleagues  on 
the  Oxford  Companion  to 
Food,  came  across  a spice  she 
had  never  heard  of:  boisde 
panama.  Its  main  property  is 
to  metamorphose  from  an 
unattractive  twig  into  a huge 
vat  of  white  foam  when  boiled 
with  water  and  whisked.  The 
foam  is  used  to  make  natjf.  a 
Lebanese  pastry  cream. 
Research  through  Davidson’s 
own  extensive  library  gave 
few  clues  to  the  identity  of  this 
ingredient  so  word  was  put 
outon  the  foodie  grapevine. 

The  response  was  such  that 
Davidson  realised  he  bad  hit 
upon  an  area  that  excited 
people:  “Spices  are  a glamor- 
ous subject  it’s  an  area  with 
lots  of  new  discoveries  to  be 
made.  There  are  spices  used 
locally  which  have  yet  to  come 
to  the  attention  of  foodies  in 
New  York  and  Paris.” 

The  bois  de  panama  case 
rolled  on.  various  theories  of 
its  identity  being  posited  In 
the  pages  of  Petits  Propos 
Culinaires.  it  was  eventually 
established  that  it  was  the 
bark  of  a South  American 
tree,  Quillaja  saponaria, 
though  what  it  is  doing  in  the  , 
Near  East  is  unclear.  I 

With  the  dots  de  panama 
case  closed,  Interspi  has 
turned  its  attention  to  other 
business.  The  first  was  to 
investigate  the  use  of  Spanish 
fly  (cantharides)  in  Morocco's 
spice  mixture,  nose/  Turnout. 
Does  it  improve  the  flavour  of 
the  mixture  or  Is  it  there  to 
enhance  the  sexual  perfor- 
mance of  whoever  Is  eating  it? 
An  agent  was  despatched  to 
Morocco  and  reiurned  with 
the  news  that  the  latter  was 
certainly  the  case,  though  its 


reputation  stems  more  from 
the  irritant  effect  it  has  on  the 
bowel  than  any  aphrodisiac 
qualify. 

Not  all  Interspi’s  projects 
involve  Near  Eastern  ingredi- 
ents no  one  has  ever  beard  of. 
They  recently  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  sort  out  the 
confusion  surrounding 
cumin,  which  plagues  west- 
era  shoppers  in  Asiatic  stores. 
Cumin,  black  cumin,  onion 
seed  and  nlgella  are  not  the 
same  thing,  but  borrow  one 
another's  names  with  such 
impunity  that  the  average 
punter  Is  tempted  to  give  up 
and  go  home  to  scrambled  egg. 

Another  investigation 
covered  polillo,  a spice  used  in 
the  Americas  to  impart  a yel- 
low colour  to  food.  Samples 
bought  in  New  York  were  sent 
to  Dr  Esteban  Pombo  Villar,  a 
professor  at  Basle  University 
and  Interspi’s  chief  chemist 
who  discovered  that  they 
were  merely  stale  turmeric, 
adulterated  with  an  as  yet 
unidentified  and  possibly 
harmful  substance.  In  the  pro- 
cess, Villar  also  looked  into 
hitherto  undiscovered 
essential  oils  that  make  up 
turmeric. 

For  Interspi’s  interest  in 
spices  is  not  only  culinary, 
spices  are  increasingly  being 
put  under  the  microscope. 
Eastern  medical  philosophies 
like  Ayurveda  are  looking 
ever  less  cuckoo  as  scientists 
discover  more  about  the 
essential  oils  of  spices.  Bois  de 
panama  is  a case  in  point.  Dr 
Villar  reported  that  the  Quil- 
laja  saponins.  which  provide 
the  froth  characteristic  of  bois 
de  panama,  are  being  used  in 
research  to  enhance  the 
body's  response  to  vaccina- 
tion, includingan  experimen- 
tal HTV  one. 

All  those  findings  are  soon 
to  be  turned  into  a database, 
available  on  the  Internet 
Once  that  is  established  it  will 
provide  the  only  worldwide 
source  of  information  about 
spices.  The  Net  being  what  it 
is.  you  will  also  be  able  to 
access  Information  such  as 
the  best  recipe  for  five-spice 
powder  or  where  to  buy  a good 
stick  of  cinnamon.  Davidson’s 
intention  is  to  create  a vast 
“thing  in  the  sky",  containing 
every  piece  of  knowledge  that 
exists  about  spices. 

Interspi  started  life  as  a joke 
and  is  sustained  through 
humour  rather  than  money. 
But  its  26  members  include 
heavyweight  luminaries  of 
the  cookery  world  like  Clau- 
dia  Roden  and  Sri  Owen, 
scientists  and  cartoonists — 
Glen  Baxter  is  official  expedi- 
tion artist  (though  noexpedl- 
tions  have  as  yet  been 
undertaken). 

As  Davidson  says:  "Interspi 
has  its  frivolous  aspects,  but 
underneath  there  are  serious 
purposes  and  work  going  on 
embracing  botany,  pharmacy, 
medicine  and  cookery." 

As  to  whether  be  is  the 
shadowy  figure  known  as  "S”, 
believed  to  head  the  organisa- 
tion, he  is  unwilling  to  con- 
firm or  deny  anything. 
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The  Guardian 


Does  this  road 

look  familiar? 


A small  King’s  Cross  back  street  is  London’s 
prime  film  location.  Soon  it  will  face  the 
bulldozers.  MICHAEL  ELLISON  reports 


Jk  COUPLE  of  horae- 
/ \ less  men  refresh 

/ \ themselves  with 
industrial-strength 
m %Iager  in  a passage 
yards  from  a sign  that  says 
"this  is  no  longer  a rubbish 
tip".  The  cobbled  street  that 
leads  towards  the  gasworks  is 
bordered  by  blackened  brick 
walls:  here,  held  captive 
between  two  pollution-choked 
roads  and  a railway  station, 
is  a little  bit  of  Victorian 
England. 

Welcome  to  Britain's  most 
over-populated  film  location. 
This  was  the  environment 
Shirley  Valentine  fled  for  her 
fling  in  the  Greek  sun:  the 
place  Mike  Leigh  used  to 
evoke  grim  lives  in  High 
Hopes;  where  Eric  Idle  and 
Robbie  Coltrane  lumbered 
through  Nuns  On  The  Run. 

More  than  80  films,  televi- 
sion shows,  commercials  and 
pop  videos  have  tapped  into 
the  instant  authenticity  of 
Cheney  Road  behind  King’s 
Cross  station,  one  of  London's 
less  sought-after  addresses. 

"No  one  knows  this  area 
has  been  in  so  many  films, " 
says  Jullen  Burcher.  a former 
set  builder  and  criminal  law 
clerk  who  now  describes  him- 
self as  a housewife  and  lives 
in  one  oftbe  70  flats  in  the 
conservation  area . 

"The  thing  that  makes  it  so 
valuable  to  the  nation  is  its 
completeness.  If  you  compare 
it  to  how  it  was  in  1890.  there 
are  two  or  three  small  build- 
ings gone,  which  returned  in 
the  1980s,  and  the  rest  is  as  it 
was  apart  from  the  street 
lamps.” 

But  soon  Cheney  Road  and 
the  alleys  that  run  off  it  will 
be  removed  from  the  film  map 

— or  at  least  transformed  into 
the  set  for  a modem  car  chase 
with  a couple  of  nice  railway 
stations  In  the  background. 

Work  is  due  to  start  In  12 
months  on  the  St  Pan  eras 
Channel  Tunnel  rail  term  i- 
nal.  By  the  time  the  new 
tracks  are  in  place,  three  of 
the  huge  cast-iron  gas  holders 

— like  ornate  wedding  cakes 
with  their  centres  scooped  out 
— will  have  been  moved;  two 
cottages  will  have  gone:  part 
of  the  block  of  flats  in  the 
heart  of  the  area  will  have 
been  demolished;  and  Cheney 
Road,  the  strongest  link  with 
the  past,  will  have  become  a 
rerouted  main  street. 

"From  the  cobbles  at  your 
toes  to  the  skyline,  whichever 
wayyou  look  the  view  is  Vic- 
torian period  and  none  of  it 
has  been  tarted  up,"  says 
Burcher,  peering  down  past 
six  anaemic  trees  In  Clarence 
Passage  towards  the  Barlow 
arch  that  towers  over  the 
train  shed  at  the  back  of  St 
Pancras  station. 

"Look at  that,  you've  seen 
that  shot  used  hundreds  of 
times  and  even  if  you  couldn't 
place  it  you  know  it’s  part  of 
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our  heritage.  I can  sit  at  home 
and  see  a television  pro- 
gramme followed  by  a com- 
mercial followed  by  another 
television  programme  and 
they  will  have  all  used 
Cheney  Road." 

Burcher  has  lived  in 
Stanley  Buildings  for  16 
years.  In  one  of  20  homes  that 
are  officially  being  spared  by 
the  development  He  has  been 
told  to  move  out  for  the  five 
years  the  rail  building  work 
is  expected  to  take,  but  he 
does  not  expect  the  blocks 
still  to  be  there  when  he.  his 
doctor  wife  and  their  two  ch.il- 
dren  are  due  to  return. 

The  British  Film  Commis- 
sion, which  helps  film-mak- 
ers work  in  this  country,  sup- 
ports Burcher's  broad  case. 
Andrew  Patrick,  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive, wrote  to  Burcher  say- 
ing the  location  Is  “unique  to 
London  since  it  provides  an  - 
authentic  backdrop  for  any 
period  within  the  last  100 
years. 

“Its  importance  to  the  UK 
film  and  television  industry 
as  a whole  cannot  be  over- 
stated and  indeed  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  large 
number  of  productions  that 
have  filmed  there  in  recent 
years.” 

But  that  does  not  mean  the 
commission  supports 
Burcher’s  proposal  to  build 
on  the  other  side  of  St  Pancras 
station  and  leave  his  manor 
alone.  'It  would  not,  of 
course,  be  either  sensible  or 
desirable  to  seek  to  oppose 
this  major  development  of  St 
Pancras  which  carries  with  it 
so  many  other  economic  op- 
portunities for  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

Michael  Palin  made  part  of 
The  Missionary  in  the  area  in 
1982.  “We  were  amazed  that 
we  were  able  to  stand  on  top  of 
Stanley  Buildings  and  swing 
a camera  through  180  degrees 
and  have  an  almost  entirely 
Victorian  skyline,"  he  says. 

“We  were  doing  the  scene 
where  the  prostitutes'  home 
was  and  the  residents  were 
very  touchy  about  what  we 
were  using  the  building  for. 
There  was  some  confusion 
about  who  were  the  prosti- 


tutes and  who  were  the  ac- 
tresses. I never  really  got  to 
the  bottom  of  that."  Infect, 
since  then  the  working  girls 
have  largely  taken  their  busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

“Back  up  in  the  railway 
yards  it  was  very  atmospheric 
and  run  down — seedy  on  a 
grand  scale,"  says  Palin.  "It 
will  be  sad  to  see  those  little 
nooks  and  crannies  go,  but 
I*m  interested  in  improved 
railways  rather  than  run- 
down railways.  You  can't  pre- 
serve the  area  for  the  sake  of 
the  film  industry.” 

Colin  Sorensen,  curator  of 
a film  exhibition  running  at 
the  Museum  ofLondon,  could 
not  disagree  more.  "Almost 
anything  is  possible  if  you’ve 
got  enough  money,  but  devel- 
opers always  say  they 
haven’t  so  brutal  stops  are 
taken.  When  people  were 
making  fi  lms  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s  there  was  an  enormous 
amount  ofLondon  that  looked 
like  it  had  done  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries. 

"Since  the  1960s  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  has  been  dra- 
matically altered.  There  is 
nowhere  left  that  evokes  in- 
dustrial working-class  dis- 
tricts, so  film-makers  end  up 
down  Cheney  Road.” 

Burcher  thought  a movie 
unit  had  come  up  the  wrong 
road  one  night  about  eight 
years  ago.  "They  had  brought 
along  Kalashnikov  rifles  and 
an  armourer  and  were  mak- 
ing a hell  of  a racket.  I was  a 
stroppy  git  and  went  down 
and  told  them  to  fuck  off 
They  said  they  had  permis- 
sion, but  I said  they  hadn't  got 
my  permission.'' 

Finally  it  was  agreed  that 
any  (me  wanting  to  film  in  the 
area  had  to  see  Burcher  first 
Now  he  arranges  compensa- 
tion for  the  residents,  rang- 
ing from  one-off  payments  of 
about  £150  to  £50  a head.  "If  s 
not  much,  but  people  around 
here  are  skint” 

The  same  cazmot  be  said  of 
Union  Railways,  the  company 
that  planned  the  project  and 
that  is  to  become  part  ofLon- 
don & Continental,  which  will 
build  and  operate  toe  rail  link. 
A spokesman  for  UR  said  it 
was  not  possible  to  change  the 
plans.  “If  you  were  to  go  to  the 
other  side  of  St  Pancras 
station,  and  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so,  that  would  be 
quite  serious  for  the  British 
Library  and  other  parts  of  the 
community,  houses  and  a 
church.  Sadly,  with  a project 
afthis  size,  there  must  be 
some  impact  cm  somebody.” 

Camden,  the  council  for  the 
area,  has  not  quite  forgotten 
the  impact  created  by  movies 
made  in  the  district  At  the 
beginning  of  next  month  Lord 
Attenborough  — who  created 
part  of  Chaplin  in  the  area  in 
1992  — unveils  the  first  of  sev- 
eral bus  stops  decorated  with 
stills  from  films  shot  nearby. 
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Drama  queens 


I NEVER  thought  Td  see  the 
day:  Schiller  at  the  National. 
Long  after  Greenwich  and 
Glasgow,  the  South  Bank 
catches  up  with  his  famous 
1800  romantic  tragedy,  Mary 
Stuart,  in  which  two  worlds, 
queens  and  religions  collide. 
Although  Howard  Davies's 
production  is  far  from  perfect  I 
commend  it  to  anyone  who 
cares  about  the  history  of 
drama  or  the  drama  of  history. 

What  is  so  impressive  about 
the  play  is  what  George  Steiner 
calls  “the  balance  of  doom”. 
Mary  Stuart,  fettered  in  Fofher- 
ingay  and  propelled  towards 
Catholic  martyrdom,  is  a tragic 
figure.  But  so  is  her  Protestant 
persecutor.  Elizabeth  L co- 
cooned in  power  and  forced  to 
sacrifice  her  humanity  in  order 


CLASSICAL 


Cleveland  Orchestra  / 

Dohnanyi 

Festival  Hall.  London 


1 i ■■HERE  ARE  some  rela- 
I tively  little-known  or- 
I chestral  visitors  in  the 
South  Bank's  international 
series  this  year,  but  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  is  certainly  not 
to  be  numbered  among  them. 
For  half  a century  the  pride  of 
Ohio  has  maintained  world 


IDENTICAL  TWINS? 

Are  there  striking  similarities  or 
differences  in  your  lives?  TV 
researcher  seeks  identical  ewini 
with  interesting  or  unusual 
stories  to  tefl. 

Call  Fiona  on 
0171  3714596 


to  extinguish  her  rival.  Even  if 
their  confrontation  is  one  of 
history’s  great  imaginary  Mal- 
versations, the  play  is  still  that 
rare  thing:  a dual  tragedy. 

It  doesn’t  however,  work 
quite  that  way  in  Davies’s  pro- 
duction. Seductive  on  paper, 
the  casting  of  Isabelle  Huppert 
and  Anna  Massey  as  the  rival 
queens  leads  to  a certain  imbal- 
ance. Huppert  is  a volatile,  vix- 
enish, arid  headstrong  Mary, 
who  acts  with  every  inch  ofher 
expressive  body.  However,  the 
combination  ofher  verbal 
speed  and  heavy  accent  renders 
many  of  her  speeches  semi- 
compreheosibla  Nothing  in 
her  life,  however,  becomes  her 
like  the  leaving  of  it  and  in  her 
final  exit  into  martyrdom,  Hup- 
pert cuts  a touching  figure. 


standards  under  conductors 
such  as  SzelL  Boulez.  Maazel 
and,  since  1984,  Dohnanyi. 

Dohnanyi ’s  Cleveland 
sound  is  as  distinctive  as  that 
of  his  predecessors.  It  is  Euro- 
pean rather  than  American; 
secure,  resplendent  and 
rather  grand  and  serious  in 
character — qualities  that 
were  most  obviously  suited  to 
his  interpretation  of  Schu- 
mann's Spring  Symphony. 
Dohnanyi  took  a weighty  view 
of  this  work,  making  the  some- 
times difficult  case  for  Schu- 
mann as  a truesymphonist:  in 
his  hands  this  symphony  is  a 
true,  if  idiosycratic.  Romantic 
struggle. 

The  most  imaginative 
stroke  of  programming  was 
the  conductor's  notion  of  run- 
ning together  two  superfi- 
cially very  different  pieces  — 
Ligeti's  1961  Atmospheres  and 
Wagner's  1847  prelude  to  Lo- 
hengrin — played  without  a 
break.  Ligeti's  piece  is  a won- 
derful exploration  of  subtle 
change.  It  uses  a massive  or- 
chestra in  pursuit  of  the  most 
marginal  inflections  and  deli- 
cate developments,  evaporat- 


Anna  Massey,  however,  is  a 
flawless  Elizabeth.  Even  when 
surrounded  by  courtiers,  she 
seems  steeped  in  solitude.  And 
even  though  she  is  filled  with 
the  duplicity  of  despotism,  she 
makes  something  overwhelm- 
ingly moving  out  of  the  scene 
where  she  is  confronted  by  an 
imploring  letter  from  Mary. 

The  other  plus  points  to  Da- 
vies’s production  include  Tim 
Pigott-Smith's  Machiavellian 
Leicester,  James  Grout's  hon- 
ourable Talbot  and  Jeremy 
Sams's  translation,  foil  of 
ironic  intelligence. 

On  the  minus  side,  the  mix  of 
period  costumes  for  the  two 
queens  and  19th  century  rigfor 
the  chaps  produces  a bizarre 
stage-picture,  and  William 
Dudley’s  set  is  a bit  of  a jumble. 

At  the  National  Theatre.  Details: 
0171-928  225a  This  review 
appeared  in  late  editions  ol 
yesterday's  paper. 


ing  finally  mto  an  entrancing 
moment  in  which  the  only 
sound  is  of  a cloth  being 
drawn  lightly  and  barely  audi- 
bly across  the  piano  strings. 
As  that  disappeared  into 
silence  it  ushered  In  the  no 
less  ethereal  opening  of  Wag- 
ner'S prelude — a clever  idea, 
to  juxtapose  the  two  pieces  in 

this  way. 

No  concert  by  a visiting 
American  orchestra  is  com- 
plete without  a full-blooded 
virtuosic  showpiece.  Doh- 
nanyi rounded  off  a memora- 
ble concert  with  Stravinsky’s 
Firebird,  which  gave  full  rein 
to  the  members  of  the  orches- 
tra while  demonstrating  the 
discipline  that  was  the  hall- 
mark of  the  Clevelanders  in 
the  days  of  the  legendary  Szell, 

Change  and  continuity 
seemed  to  be  the  theme  of  this 
uncommonly  interesting  eve- 
ning: Cliristoph  von  Dohnanyi 
is  one  of  the  few  conductors 
who  seem  a ble  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  the  lost  tradi- 
tions of  pre-war  Europe  and 
the  global  jumble  of  modem 
musical  taste. 

Martin  Kettle 
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-not  ’art 


Radio 


Anne  Karpf 


A S IF  TO  prove  the  cy- 
/ \ clical  nature  of  popu- 
lar  culture,  Smashieis 
/ \back.  Alan  (Fluff) 

Freeman,  he  of  the  old  unmis- 
sable Pick  Of  The  Pops,  has 

returned  to  the  national  air- 
waves to  present  Virgin 
Radio’s  Friday  Night  Rock 
Show,  bringing  his  catch- 
phrases  with  him.  Those  who 
long  to  be  addressed  again  with 
a "Greetings,  music-lovers", 
who  like  their  intros  and  back 
announcements  studded  with 
the  words  “Not  ’arf”,  will  now 
find  themselves  in  radio 
heaven. 

For  the  rest  of  us,  the  show  is 
a chance  to  travel  back  to  an 
era  when  Joshing  on  the  air 
seemed  mildly  subversive. 
Freeman’s  star  rose  in  the  pre- 
pirate early  sixties,  when 
music  fens  were  primarily 
young  and  female,  and  middle- 
aged  men  like  Keith  Fordyce, 
Brian  Matthews,  and  David 
Jacobs  were  toe  leading  main- 
stream pop  presenters — not 
exactly  hip  followers  of  youth 
culture,  but  rather  in  loco  pa- 
rentis, keeping  the  whole  tiling 
in  check.  Freeman,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  more  like  an 
amiable  uncle  who  liked  the 
stuff  himself. 

Now  we  have  the  Internet 
andCD-Rom.  Blur  and  Oasis, 
and  Freeman  is  still  playing 
music  to  wear  flares  to.  “For- 
get Britpop,”  Freeman  coun- 
sels. “this  is  Bri  track."  Most  of 
his  music  Is  rock  and  heavy 
metal  — Van  Halen.  Iron 
Maiden.  Deep  Purple.  Neil 
Young.  Freeman  is  constantly 
enjoining  us  to  “remember". 
While  most  young  people  tune 
into  the  radio  today  to  hear 
what’s  new,  this  is  pitched  at 
listeners  yearning  after  music 
they  already  know. 

What’s  pleasing  about  Free- 
man is  his  complete  Indiffer- 
ence to  cool.  He’s  also  happy  to 
play  up  the  Smashie’n’Nicey 
character  which  has  been  so 


lampooned,  even  recently 
playing  himself  on  The  Harry 
Enfield  Show-  For  his  new 
show  he  invites  listeners 
album  requests,  to  be  sent  to 
Virgin  Radio  in  Golden 
Square.  Surely  that  should  be 
Golden  Qldte  Square? 

Last  week  saw  the  start  of 
For  Love  Not  Money,  a splen- 
did new  six-part  Radio  2 series 
on  the  amateur  arts.  The  very 
phrase  gives  off  the  whiff  of 
chilly  church  halls  but  pre- 
senter Alan  Titchmarsh  was 
unpatronising.  The  series 
began  with  set  dancing  in  Ire- 
land. Now  I'm  the  sort  of  per- 
son in  whose  heart  the  words 
“barn  dance"  and  "ceilidh” 
strike  terror  and  for  whom 
buying  a programme  is  the 
participative  limit  but  1 
noticed  a distinct  twitching  of 
my  feet  when  the  zestful  set- 
dancing  music  was  played. 

The  addicted  dancers  ex- 
plained some  of  its  pleasures: 
an  Intimacy  with  the  other 
seven  in  the  set  who  even  go  so 
fer  as  to  talk  to  one  another. 
Twenty -three  million  people  in 
Britain  engage  in  amateur  arts 
in  one  way  or  another,  if  you 
include  crafts,  and  one 
speaker  argued  that  their 
social  composition  and  age 
was  broader  than  those  play- 
ing sports  (as  many  people 
play  an  instrument  as  play 
footbalL  and  there  are  as  many 
amateur  painters  as  golfers). 
These  activities,  several  sug- 
gested. keep  them  afloat  they 
provide  meaning  and  social 
contact  and  act  as  an  antidote 
to  the  mindlessness  to1  many 
jobs  and  the  anomie  of  contem- 
porary life. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  wor- 
thy about  this  first  pregramme 
— only  the  sheer  pleasure  of 
doing  something  and  opening 
up  the  senses.  And  that  in- 
cludes a sense  of  mischief.  One 
visually  impaired  woman  who 
goes  to  a pottery  workshop,  be- 
cause she  thinks  that  in  clay 
you  can  say  what  you  think, 
had  fashioned  a figure.  Notice 
the  ears,  she  urged 
Titchmarsh.  Why  hasn't  it  got 
any.  he  asked.  The  answer 
struck  her  as  obvious  it's  a 
politician. 


Bright  and  beautiful 


Street  star . . . Cheney  Road  (top)  is  one  of  the  UK's  most  prized  film  locations.  Its  credits 
include  (clockwise  from  centre  left)  High  Hopes,  Lady  killers.  Backbeat  and  The  Missionary 


MICHAEL  BILLINGTON  on  Mary  Stuart  at  the  National 


Television 


Jonathan  Romney 


I USED  to  think  the  worst  a 
nature  documentary  could 
be  guilty  of  was  anthropo- 
morphism — "Dottle  the 
cassowary  builds  her  nest,  lit- 
tle knowing  what  perils  the 
coming  winter  has  in  store.” 
There  wasn’t  any  of  that  to. 
Being  There,  Between  The 
Tides  (BBC2) — a portrait  of  a 
British  estuary  in  winter.  The 
teeming  flocks  ofharnacle 
geese  were  not  personalised  in 
any  way.  but  blended  in  with 
the  scenery.  Infect,  like  every- 
thing  in  the  film,  they  were  the 
scenery.  You  never  saw  such 
scenery  — - blazing  red  sunsets, 
raging  tides,  wisps  of  sand 
skimming  eerily.  Ian 
McCarthy’s  photography 
made  you  gasp — but  perhaps 
wildlife  documentaries  should 
do  something  other  than  make 
you  gasp. 

This  was  natural  history  as 
an  Athena  poster.  The  all-too- 
restful  music  together  with  the 
photography  somehow  con- 
vinced you  that  what  you  were 
seeing  wasn’t  real.  For  the  first 
five  minutes  I was  convinced 
that  it  was  all  computer- 
generated — black  wings 
against  an  unnaturally  lumi- 
nous moon,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  waders  In  mid- 
flight  formation.  r kept  think- 
ing they  were  about  to  form 
into  unusUal  shapes — an 
Esc  her  head,  or  the  BBC2  logo. 

Tom  Conti  narrated  in  a be- 
atific croon,  and  unearthly 
new- age  nonsense  it  was.  The 
moon  was  "a  pulse  from  the 
heavens  as  old  as  time",  the 
estuary  was  “an  infinity  of 
mud  and  sandbanks ...  an  end- 


lessno-man’s  land  that  lies  be- 
tween the  tides."  Now,  I don’t 
insist  that  all  nature  documen- 
tary has  to  sound  lab-report  ob- 
jective, but  perhaps  a degree  of 
accuracy  could  temper  the 
rhetoric.  Infinity?  Endless?  I 
don’t  think  so.  Dungeness  is 
probably  only  eight  miles 
down  the  coast 

Amid  all  the  loveliness,  you 
felt  yourself  rooting  for  a true 
geek  of  nature — strange  gun- 
gey  stuff  like  animated  toad- 
skin  that  came  in  with  the  tide. 

The  Ruth  Rendell  Myster- 
ies: A Case  Of  Coincidence 
(ITV)  is  set  in  1954,  when  the 
British  policeman’s  jowl  hung 
baggy,  and  you  could  get  two 
bottles  of  champagne  and  20 
Players  for  a fiver.  That  detail 
was  the  only  false  note,  other- 
wise the  sense  of  period 
seemed  dead  on.  The  pro- 
gramme managed  to  tell  you  a 
lot,  just  from  the  acting  and  the 
incidental  details  — the  way 
that  the  victim -to-be  held  her 
cigarette  in  a hotel  bar,  as  a 
man  in  the  background 
tentatively  leered  at  her. 
sketched  out  a whole  picture  of 
early  fifties  British  sexual 
unease. 

In  one  shot,  a detective’s  pro- 
file by  night  was  limned  in 
hazy  grey  backlighting.  In  the 
cinema,  this  would  automati- 
cally have  come  across  as  the 
usual  arch  allusion  to  the  noir 
tradition.  But  in  a context  of 
drab  austerity-age  understate- 
ment, it  made  its  effect,  evok- 
ing the  fusty  world  of  Edgar 
Lustgarten’s  tru  e-crime  case 
histories,  with  all  their  judg- 
ment and  snobbery. 

All  in  all  a class  act  from 
Don  Henderson  fulminating 
madly  in  a flat  cap  to  Kate 
Buffery’s  miraculous  sotto 
voce,  which  could  be  bottled 
and  marketed  as  a cure  for  the 
common  cold. 
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CONTEXT  19 


Why  does  Peter  Handke,  the 
foremost  writer  in  German, 
stand  alone  against  most 
of  the  western  world  in 
his  passionate  defence  of 
Serbia  in  the  Bosnian  war? 
IAN  TRAYNOR  went  to  hear 
him  in  Frankfurt 


The  man 
who 
loves 
Serbs 


T ISa  Sunday  morning  in 
FrankfUrt  on  the  River 
Main.  The  streets  are 
dead,  the  high-rise  tem- 
ples of  German  high  fi- 
nance have  fallen  silent. 
But  at  the  city's  theatre,  the 
Schauspielhaus,  the  crowds 
are  bustling.  A police  cordon 
and  electronic  security 
screens  monitor  everyone  en- 
tering the  packed  house.  It  is 
standing  room  only  for  Peter 
Handke. 

The  novelist  and  play- 
wright, Austria’s  foremost  liv- 
ing writer  and  star  of  the  Ger- 
man cultural  firmament, 
ambles  apprehensively  on 
stage  to  loud  applause.  He 
adjusts  his  glasses,  peers  at 
the  audience,  and  with  nary  a 
word  of  introduction,  em- 
barks on  a90-minute  reading 
from  his  new  book. 

It  is  a lyrical,  finely- 
wrought  description  of  a 
recent  journey  to  Serbia  cou- 
pled with  raging  invective 
against  the  Germans,  the 
Croats,  fiie  Slovenes,  the  West 
generally  and  the  interna- 
tional media  in  particular  who 
are  guilty  of  demonising  the 
Serbs. 

Handke  begins  diffidently, 
hesitantly,  but  as  his  self-as- 
surance grows,  so  does  his 
manifest  anger  with  the  rest  of 
the  world's  treatment  of  the 
Serbs  and  its  attitude  to  the 
Balkan  wars  of  the  past  four 
years:  “On  my  travels  L at 
least,  did  not  see  Serb  ia  as  a 
land  of  paranoiacs — much 
more  as  the  huge  room  of  an 
orphaned,  yes,  an  orphaned, 
abandoned  child . . . But  who 
knows?  What  can  a stranger 
know?1' 

Handke  is  no  stranger  to 
controversy.  He  relishes  caus- 
ing a stir.  He  has  previously 
dism  issed  three  of  the  holiest 
names  in  20th  century  Ger- 
man letters,  Thomas  Mann. 
Robert  Mosil  and  Franz  Kaf- 
ka, as  rubb  ish.  An  early  play 
from  the  1960s  called  Insulting 
the  Public  consisted  of  four 
speakers  spending  an  evening 
at  the  theatre  haranguing, 
taunting,  and  insulting  the 
audience. 

As  soon  as  the  Yugoslav 
wars  erupted  in  Slovenia  in 
the  summer  of  1991,  Handke 
parted  with  the  prevailing  per- 
ceptions to  denounce  Slovene 
nationalism  as  “the  most 
wretched  and  lowest  form  of 
humanity”. 

He  reserves  a special  venom 
for  his  native  Carinthia  in 
southern  Austria:  "The  old 

fascists,  the  most  wretched 

creatures  in  all  of  Europe,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  provinces  of 
Styria  and  Carinthia  along 
the  Austro-Yugoslavian  bor- 


der. They're  the  most  incorri- 
gible people.  They  contami- 
nate even  their  own  sons  and 
daughters.” 

And  Handke.  53,  horn  ctf  a 
German  soldier  father  and  a 
Slovene  mother  in  southern 
Austria  and  also  of  the  Ger- 
man-speaking ‘68  generation 
that  turned  violently  on  its 
parents  and  now  occupies  the 
high  ground  in  the  media,  the 
academies,  and  politics,  is 
also  fond  of  venting  his  anti- 
German  spleen. 

It  is  an  attitude  that  strikes 
a chord  among  the  self-loath- 
ing Germans  gathered  in  the 
Schauspielhaus.  The  only  ap- 
plause that  interrupts  his  90- 
minute  reading  comes  when 
Handke  attacks  not  the  Bal- 
kan warring  parties,  not  the  . 
Americans.  British,  French. 
United  Nations.  Nato,  but  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans. 

Applause  notwithstanding. 
Handke ’s  latest  book,  A Winter 
Journey  to  the  Danube.  Sana, 
Morava,  and  Drina  Rivers  or 
Justice  for  Serbia,  has  the  Ger- 
man chattering  classes  In  up- 
roar. From  Hamburg  to 
Vienna  and  beyond,  the  liter- 
ary columns  and  cultural  sup- 
plements have  been  hijacked 

For  Handke, 
right,  the 
president  of 
Serbia  - the 
real  evil  genius 
of  the  Balkans 
- is  undeserving 
of  denunciation 
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drawing  French  film-makers, 
philosophers,  and  writers  into 
the  brawl,  perhaps  because 
Handke  treats  Le  Monde  and 
Liberation  to  a verbal 
whiplashing. 

In  Germany,  now  that  the 
Yugoslav  war  may  be  over 
after  almost  five  grim  years, 
the  anguished  debate  over  ap- 
portioning blame  and  guilt 
about  Germany’s  role  in  the 
Balkans  has  only  just  begun. 

The  Germans  are  the  key 
European  supporter  of  the 
Croats,  who  if  things  stay  the 
way  they  are,  will  be  the  net 
victors  of  file  conflict  What 
may  seem  more  surprising  in 
faraway  Britain  is  that  this 
support  is  a vote  winner  in 
Germany.  In  a recent  two- 
hour  speech  before  a large, 
packed  provincial  beer  hall, 
the  Bavarian  prime  minister, 
Edmund  Stoiber,  made  a point 
of  including  a spot  of  Serb- 
bashing  in  his  rhetoric  and 
was  rewarded  with  loud 
applause. 

Handke  has  blown  a hole  in 
the  politically  correct  consen- 
sus by  heroicising  the  Serbs 
and  denouncing  just  about 
every  other  actor  involved  in 
a polemic  that  is  at  once 


by  outraged  essayists  eager  to 
add  to  the  heated  debate 
Handke  has  unleashed. 

The  Swiss  dramatist  Juerg 
Laederach,  quit  his  publishers 
Suhrkamp  in  protest  at  their 
winning  the  Handke  book 
rights  after  accusing  the  Aus- 
trian of  encouraging  neo-fas- 
cism. The  writer  Peter 
Schneider,  an  engaged  pro- 
Bosnian,  took  to  the  pages  of 
Der  Spiegel  to  charge  Handke 
with  criminal  naivety.  The 
Vienna-based  Serb  writer. 
Milo  Dor,  dubbed  Handke  a 
"clueless  tourist”.  Many  intel- 
lectuals say  they  will  never  be 
able  to  read  Handke  the  same 
way  again. 

The  row  has  also  spread  to 
Paris,  where  Handke  lives. 


gentle,  reflective,  wonderfully 
evocative  and  extraordinarily 
vicious. 

'Tve  been  meaning  to  go  to 
Serbia  for  almost  four  years,” 
are  the  opening  words  of  the 
travelogue.  "Above  all,  it  was 
because  of  the  war  that  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Serbia,  to  the 
land  of  those  generally 
dubbed  fee  ‘aggressors’.’' 

He  then  launches  into  the 
first  of  many  attacks  on  west- 
ern media  coverage  of  the 
Balkan  bloodbath,  dismissing 
file  reporting  as  one-sided  fab- 
rication tailored  to  precon- 
ceived notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  guilt  and  innocence  to 
be  found  in  western  news- 
rooms and  among  the  public. 
This  writer  alone,  goes  the 


claim,  will  bear  witness, 
unearth  the  truth. 

Handke  believes  in  the  reve- 
latory power  of  The  Word,  in 
the  writer  as  a holy  scribe  and 
the  vessel  of  a bigger  poetic 
force.  This  is  a constant  run- 
ning through  several  of  his 
novels  from  The  Afternoon  of 
A Writer  to  Afy  Year  in  the  Bay 
Of  Nobody,  although  he  is  also 
noted  for  his  wordless  and 
speechless  dramas  such  as 
The  Hour  We  Knew  Nothing  of 
Each  Other,  staged  to  critical 
acclaim  by  Luc  Bondy  at  the 
1994 Edinburgh  festival. 

As  such,  he  is  scathing 
about  lower  species  of  the 
writing  craft  I ike  journalism . 
although  on  the  Frankfurt 
stage  he  stresses  be  does  not 
want  to  cause  an  argument 
about  the  merits  of  various 
forms  of  writing  and  describes 
journalism  as  a “cousin"  of 
his  loftier  calling. 

Handke,  whom  John 
Updike  has  called  the  finest 
German  writer  of  his  genera- 
tion, favours  a lean,  rigorous, 
penetrating  way  with  words, 
painstakingly  seeking  the  es- 
sence of  an  object  or  character 
in  the  very  act  of  description. 

The  Serbia  that  he  finds  in 
Belgrade  and 
deep  in  the 
snowbound 
provinces  and 
villages  is  a sad 
and  lonely 
country 
peopled  by 
proud  figures 
returned  to  a 
pre-industrial 
age  by  years  of 
international 
trade  boycotts. 

The  simplic- 
ity of  fee  pre- 
capitalist sys- 
tem he 
encounters  is 
so  attractive  to 
Handke  that 
wants  the 
country's  enforced  isolation 
maintained  so  that  this  charm 
is  not  lost,  a sentiment  not 
likely  to  be  shared  by  many  of 
those  directly  affected. 

In  the  country  with  “the 
most  petrol  stations  in  the 
world”— people  use  canisters 
and  bottles  of  petrol  because 
all  the  garages  are  closed  — he 
finds  himself  wishing  that  this 
custom  be  kept  up  and  emu- 
lated elsewhere.  In  the  Bel- 
grade markets  he  observes  the 
endless  haggling  and  barter- 
ing and  concludes:  ”1  caught 
myself  wishing  that  the  coun- 
try's seclusion  continue,  that 
it  remain  inaccessible  to  the 
western  or  any  other  world  of 
goods  and  monopolies." 

It  is  such  passages  that  have 


enraged  his  many  critics  who 
contend  that  if  Handke  went  to 
try  to  understand  the  Serbs, 
he  ended  up  patronising  them. 

But  of  the  flood  of  criticism 
running  Handke  s way.  the 
most  devastating  has  come 
from  the  pen  not  of  a German, 
but  of  a Serbian  writer,  fee 
Berlin-based  Bora  Cosic.  In  a 
powerful  response,  exqui- 
sitely understated  and  drip- 
ping with  quiet  irony.  Cosic 
wrote: 

“This  writer,  the  Austrian, 
draws  his  own  quintessence 
from  the  smallest  things.  And 
his  very  personal  style,  too. 
The  very  worst  crimes  get 
mentioned  rather  sweetly. 

And  so  the  reader  completely 
forgets  that  we're  dealing  with 
crimes. 

“A  friend  of  m ine  tells  me 
that  this  text  could  help  me  to 
correct  a feeling  I have  fee 
whole  time  1 am  here.  He  says 
I'm  so  ashamed  of  being  of  this 
people  and  fe3t  tills  may  be 
quite  unnecessary.  For  the 
Austrian  writer  who  visited 
my  country  found  only  very 
proud  people  there.  They 
proudly  put  up  with  every- 
thing that  happened  to  them, 
so  much  so  that  in  their  pride 
they  didn't  bother  to  ask  why 
ail  this  was  happening  to 
them.'' 

Handke  does  ask  and  he 
finds  the  answers  only  outside 
Serbia.  "This  has  nothing  to 
do  wife  a J accuse,  r in  only- 
seeking  justice.1'  He  then  goes 
on  to  accuse  all  and  sundry. 
Milan  Kucan,  the  Slovene 
leader,  is  a "German  lackey". 
Fraifio  Tudjman.  tiie  Croatian 
leader,  is  a "well-known  evil". 
Bosnia  is  fee  ' Muslim  state". 
Radovan  Karadzic,  fee  Bos- 
nian Serb  leader  twice 
indicted  for  genocide  and 
crimes  against  humanity’,  is 
defended  against  his  detrac- 
tors, while  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic, president  of  Serbia  and 
the  real  evil  genius  of  the  Bal- 
kans, is  presented  as  an  un- 
known quantity  undeserving 
of  denunciation. 

The  real  focus  of  his  wrath, 
however,  are  the  Interna- 
tional media  generally  and  es- 
pecially Germany's  foremost 
conservative  newspaper,  the 
Frankfurter  Ailgemeine. 
"Europe's  centra!  Serb-de- 
VOuring  paper”,  "in  its  core 
the  organ  of  a dark  sect  a sect 
of  power,  and  of  a German  one 
at  that.  This  newspaper  deliv- 
ers the  poison  that  never  ever 
heals,  the  poison  of  words." 

The  paper,  mainly  through 
the  thundering  pro-Catholic. 
pro- Croatian  editorials  of  one 
of  its  publishers,  Johann 
Georg  Reissmuriler.  has  in- 
deed been  utterly  centre!  to 


the  formation  of  German  pol- 
icy and  public  opinion  on  the 
Balkans. 

German  foreign  office  staff 
readily  admit  that  the  Reiss- 
mueller  campaign  hugely  in- 
fluenced Germany's  push  for 
international  recognition  of 
Croatia  at  fee  end  of  1991.  a 
decision  that  still  generates 
rancour  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

ReissmueUer  and  his  col- 
league at  the  conservative  Die 
Welt.  Carl  Gustaf  Stroehm. 
are  tireless  in  their  espousal  of 
fee  Croatian  cause,  to  the  ex- 
tent feat  President  Tudjman 
has  pinned  medals  on 
Stroehm.  Last  month  Reiss- 
mueUer characterised  Croatia 
thus:  “a  country  of  central 
European  civilisation  and  cul- 
ture. democratic,  completely 
geared  to  the  West,  well-or- 
dered. economically 
powerful." 

The  media  coverage, 

Handke  asserts,  has  almost  al- 


ways been  one-sided  and  from 
the  non-Serb  side,  wilfully 
ignoring  the  Serb  dimension. 
He  insists  he  has  closely  moni- 
tored the  international  televi- 
sion and  newspaper  coverage 
since  the  outset  to  back  his 
allegations. 

But  to  mention  the  British 
press  alone,  all  five  quality 
papers  had  correspondents 
based  in  the  Serbian  capital 
before  and  throughout  the 
war,  in  contrast,  for  example, 
to  the  Croatian  capital, 

Zagreb. 

And  if  fee  coverage  was  one- 
sided. that  only  reflected  the 
reality,  for  most  of  the  time,  of 
fee  Bosnian  war.  Between  the 
war's  outbreak  in  April  1992 
and  November  the  same  year, 
the  Serbian  blitzkrieg  cap- 
tured 70  per  cent  of  file 
country,  uprooting  more  than 
a million  Muslims  and  send- 
ing them  fleeing  in  terror. 

That  territorial  dispensa- 
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tion  more  or  less  prevailed  for 
almost  three  years  till  Bel- 
grade sued  for  peace  and  sur- 
rendered the  territory  neces- 
sary to  seal  the  peace.  Being 
one-sided  in  such  circum- 
stances was  actually  to  mirror 
the  situation  on  the  ground. 
For  a long  time  it  was  a very 
one-sided  war. 

Handke  insists  his  mission 
is  to  bear  witness  and  to  write 
only  about  what  he  sees  and 
experiences  directly.  It  is  a 
laudable  aim,  and  easily  the 
strongest  parts  of  his  book  are 
when  he  does  precisely  feat 

But  he  foils  to  observe  his 
own  injunction  when,  without 
visiting  Bosnia,  he  starts  ac- 
cusing fee  Bosnians,  without 
a shred  of  evidence,  of  staging 
market  massacres  in  Sarajevo 
and  doubting  the  slaughter  of 
Muslims  at  Srebrenica  last 
summer. 

Handke  belongs  to  those  the 
Tudjman  regime  disparages  as 
“Yugo-nostalgics”.  He  grieves 
for  file  south  Slav  federation 
and  is  not  alone  inside  or  out- 
side Yugoslavia  in  seeing  the 
sum  of  feat  country  as  greater 
than  TtcriigTOpmhgnpH  parts 

In  his  mid-eighties  novel. 
Repetition,  the  main  character 
Filip  Kohal  crosses  from 
Handke’s  native  Carinthia  into 
Slovenia  in  search  ctf  a long-lost 
brother  who  disappeared  d tir- 
ing the  second  world  war.  “The 
free  world,  it  was  generally 
agreed,  was  the  world  from 
which  I had  come,”  Filip  notes 
after  entering  Slovenia.  “For 
me  at  the  moment,  it  was  the 
world  that  I had  so  literally 
before  me.” 

That  was  Slovenia  when  it 
was  Yugoslavia  and  cherished 
by  Handke.  But  the  Slovenes 
let  him  down  and  In  1991  be 
turned  his  invective  on  them 
in  his  disappointment. 

Now  he  seems  to  have  found 
the  same  idyll  among  the 
Serbs.  Of  a snowbound  No- 
vember day  by  the  River 
Drina,  he  writes:  “As  forme.  I 
can  now  say  that  I've  hardly 
ever  felt  so  fully,  totally 
settled  into,  in  harness  with 
fee  world  and  whaf  s happen- 
ing in  the  world  as  during 
those  eventful  days  of  snow 
and  mist  by  Bajina.  Basta  on 
the  river  at  the  Bosnian-Ser- 
bian  border."  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  fee  Serbs,  un- 
like the  Slovenes,  will  live  up 
to  his  high  expectations. 

But  in  the  Frankfurt  theatre 
after  his  reading  all  bell  is 
breaking  loose  with  rival 
sides  in  the  argument  shout- 
ing each  other  down.  Handke 
is  utterly  un chastened.  His 
only  regret,  he  says,  is  that  his 
defence  of  the  Serbs  was  not 
strong  enough. 
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Olive  Parsons 


OLIVE  Parsons, 
who  has  died  two 
days  after  her 
104  th  birthday,  co- 
founded— with 
Eva  Collet  Reckitt — a book- 
shop at  66  Charing  Cross  Road 
in  1943.  The  premises  had  been 
known  in  the  thirties  as  the 
“bomb  shop"  and  were  much 
frequented  by  anarchists  and 
elderly  poets.  As  Collets  it  be- 
came the  haunt  of  socialists, 
communists,  radicals  of  all 
kinds,  and  young,  as  well  as 
elderly,  poets. 

You  went  to  Collets  for  the 
latest  Left  Book  Club  book, 
volume  of  Lenin,  communist 
pamphlet.  Daily  Worker  or 
Soviet  novel.  If.  to  quote  Tony 
Benn,  “bookshops  are  the  one 
university  that  anyone  can 
enter1'.  Collets  graduates  be- 
came campaigners  in  their 
thousands.  their  numbers 
swelled  postwar  when  a 


Parsons . . . books  for  the  left 

second  larger  Collets  opened 
at  the  northern  end  of  Charing 
Cross  Road.  Olive  outlived  the 
bookshops,  which  disap- 
peared a few  years  ago,  con- 
tinuing on  the  board  until  her 
100th  birthday. 

Her  maternal  grandfather 
was  Samuel  Montagu,  a Lib- 
eral MP  and  banker,  and  her 
uncle.  Edwin  Montagu,  was 
also  a Liberal  MP.  But  she  was  i 
a teenager  with  socialist  lean- 
ings, which  were  not  at  all  to 
the  liking  of  her  mother,  who 
packed  her  off  to  Germany  to 
study  art  when  she  was  17. 
After  three  months  her  uncle 
persuaded  her  parents  to  let 
her  go  to  Cambridge,  and  she 
went  up  to  Girton  in  191 1 to 
read  English  and  French,  one 
of  the  few  women  who  got  to 
university  in  those  days. 

At  Girton  she  became  a 


friend  of  Margaret  Post  gate — 
later  the  wife  of  G D H Cole, 
the  socialist  historian  — who 
recalled  that  “very  personable 
Jewish  girl,  who  wore  pictur- 
esque flowing  frocks  and  a 

necklace  of  great  flre-opals." 

Olive  then  studied  social 
science  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  and  began  work 
at  the  Fabian  Research 
Bureau,  with  which  George 
Bernard  Shaw  .and  Beatrice 
Webb  were  also  associated. 
There  she  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  Douglas  Parsons,  known 
as  Henry.  Her  appalled  family 
sent  Olive  to  north  America  to 
get  over  the  infatuation, 
where  she  had.  she  said,  “a 
great  time  riding  with  the 
cowboys". 

Back  in  Britain,  in  1925  she 
married  Parsons;  it  was  a mar- 
riage which  Lasted  40  years, 
ended  by  Henry's  death  in 
1965. 

The  Parsons  and  the  Pollrtts 
became  great  friends.  Harry 
Pollitt  was  elected  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Communist 
Party  in  1929.  and  under  his 
leadership  it  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  late  thirties.  Olive 
joined  the  party  in  1937  and 
became  his  unpaid  chauffeur. 
At  the  party's  King  Street 
headquarters  in  Covent  Gar- 
den he  would  ring  her  up  at 
the  end  of  the  day  and  say: 
"Olive.  I'm  ready".  Then  she 
would  drive  down  from  Hamp- 
stead and  take  him  home;  she 
also  drove  him  to  meetings 
throughout  the  country. 

Olive,  although  shocked  by 
the  revelations  of  Stalin's 
Terror  and  the  demise  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  retained  her  be- 
liefs. Interviewed  just  before 
her  100th  birthday  she  ob- 
served that  her  granddaugh- 
ter had  told  her  that  she 
should  send  back  her  message 
from  the  Queen.  In  the  event 
at  her  birthday  party.  It  was 
read — but  after  the  communi- 
cation from  Moscow.  She 
remained  alert  determined 
and  remarkably  active.  When 
she  was  99. 1 was  told  she  had 
had  an  accident — mowing 
the  lawn  at  her  Hampstead 
home.  Olive  and  Henry  had  a 
daughter  and  two  sons.  Her 
grand-children  and  great 
grand-children  remained  a 
constant  souce  of  pleasure  to 


George  Matthews 


Olive  Netta  Parsons,  bom  March 
14. 1892.  died  March  16. 1996 


Alan  Ridout 


Words  with 
music  to  match 


THE  COMPOSER  Alan 

Ridout  who  has  died 

aged  61.  had  an  ear  for 
English  poetry.  Repeat- 
edly, he  found  words  matched 
to  the  occasion  for  which  he 
was  writing:  and  captured  the 
poems'  essence  in  beautifully 
crafted  music.  Prom  a wide- 
ranging  output  songs,  motets 
and  anthems  form  the  gems  of 
his  legacy. 

Ridout  decided  as  a boy  to 
become  a composer  and 

entered  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  aged  17  in  1951.  He  soon 
demonstrated  a fluency  which 

needed  no  stratagems.  Peter 

Racine  Fricker  and  Michael 
Tippett,  with  both  of  whom  he 
studied  privately,  gave  him 
further  confidence  and  in  1957 
he  won  a Netherlands  govern- 
ment scholarship  to  Amster- 
dam. He  was  writing  in  the 
style  of  the  Second  Viennese 
School  though  his  widening 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  and 
renaissance  music,  in  particu- 
lar, was  leading  him  to  an 
eclecticism  which  was  to 
serve  him  welL 
In  1960 Ridout  returned  to 
the  ROM  to  teach  composition 
and  three  years  later  joined 
Cambridge's  music  faculty. 

He  would  rise  at  5am.  com- 
pose for  three  or  four  hours 
and  then  teach.  By  1963  he  had 
three  symphonies,  chamber 
and  keyboard  music,  and  a 
large  portfolio  of  songs  to  his 
credit  A notable  John  Passion 
combined  the  fruits  ofhis 
study  with  a lyricism  which 
was  to  flower  so  significantly 
from  then  onwards. 

In  1964  Alan  began  working 
in  Canterbury  and  made  for 
himself  a post  as  composer  in 
residence  to  the  Cathedral  and 
the  choir  school  while  retain- 
ing his  London  and  Cam- 
bridge work.  In  1968  he  moved 
to  Canterbury,  finding  the  Ca- 
thedral and  school  atmos- 
phere very  congenial,  and 
wrote  operas  for  the  boys.  One 
of  them  was  a moving  version 
of  Bertolt  Brecht's  story  of  the 
lost  children  wandering  in  the 
wreckage  of  postwar  Ger- 
many. Alan  gauged  the  boys’ 
ability  to  put  themselves  into 
a nightmarish,  broken  world 
and  to  sing,  with  heart-rend- 
ing intensity,  the  threnody  of 
the  dispossessed;  the  piano 
and  percussion  accompani- 
ment written  with  skilfUl  ret- 
icence, added  to  the  mesmeric 
effect 

He  repeated  this  coup  when 
he  wrote  an  “instant’’  opera- 
learned,  rehearsed  and  per- 
formed in  90  minutes — for  200 
participants.  Based  on  Jan  Pal- 
lach's  self-immolation  after  the 
1968  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia,  toe  work  had  a 
libretto  on  a postcard,  music 
for  voices,  piano  and  tympani. 
and  a dramatic  kick  which  was 
almost  wholly  musical. 

Other  works  followed  in 
hectic  profusion;  a cantata. 

The  Quarrel,  for  choir,  brass 
and  percussion,  written  for 
the  800th  anniversary  of  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  A’  Beckefs 
murder,  a Matthew  Passion,  a 
Christmas  Oratorio  and  a Sin - 
fonia  da  chiesa  for  the  Canter- 
bury Choral  Society;  liturgical 
music  for  the  Cathedral  choir 
as  well  as  anthems,  motets, 
and  sacred  songs  for  boys’ 
voices  which  with  their  bril- 
liance and  pathos,  appealed  to 
the  choristers  and  to  their  au- 
dience. Nor  did  Ridout  neglect 
the  organ,  the  Seoen  Last 
Winds,  Sirtfonia  and  14  Illus- 
trations Of  The  Cross  provided 
electrifying  evidence  ofhis 
skill  in  writing  idiomatic 
music  for  a somewhat  intrac- 
table instrument 
After  toe  choir  school's 
change  in  status  Ridout  joined 
Kings  School  Canterbury  and 
repeated  the  composing  and 
teaching  which  he  found  so  ful- 
SUing  and  in  which  he  excelled. 
During  these  years  he  was  con- 
stantly responding  to,  and 
never  late  with,  professional 
musicians’  commissions,  only 
occasionally  betraying  that  be 
might  be  under  stress. 

In  1993  he  moved  to  France; 
commissions  continued  to 
keep  him  working  and  Robert 


Drawing  on  suburban  life . . . Barry  Appleby  at  work  and  (below)  George  and  Gaye  Gambol  photograph  daily  express 

Barry  Appleby 


A comfy  sense  of  humour 

THE  Daily  Express,  in  its  | I I eased,  he  was  able  to  sell  toe 

attitudes  and  ethos,  is  idea  of  a strip  cartoon- Dobs 
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THE  Daily  Express,  in  its 
attitudes  and  ethos,  is 
widely  seen  as  a paper 
stuck  in  toe  1950s.  The 
epitome  rf  that  is  Hie  Gambols 
strip  cartoon,  perhaps  the  mast 
unchanging  of  all  British  news- 
paper features.  Now  with  the 
death  of  the  Gambols' creator. 
Barry  Appleby,  at  toe  age  of  86, 
even  this  era  is  ending.  Early 
next  month,  46  years  after  the 
strip  began,  the  Express  will 
reach  the  end  of  toe  stockpile. 

But  in  truth,  toe  Express 
could  simply  start  again  from 
the  beginning  and  run  them  all 
again:  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone 
would  notice.  The  Gambols 
were  stuck  in  an  extraordinary 
suburban  time-warp.  The  strip 
constituted  a sort  of  UHT-car- 
toon.  never  exactly  fresh  but, 
as  far  as  the  Express  was  con- 
cerned. never  past  its  sell-by 
date. 

The  Larks,  for  many  years 
the  Gambols'  rivals  in  the  Daily 
Mirror,  developed  grey  hairs 
and  reared  children  who  fled 
toe  nest  and  then  produced 
grandchildren.  Eventually,  the 
whole  family  suddenly  van- 
ished. George  and  Gaye  Gam- 
bol, Appleby's  creations, 
changed  hardly  at  all.  except 
when  Gaye’s  hemlines  went  up 
or  down  with  the  fashions.  The 
Gambols  endured. 


Hemlines  were  a major  pre- 
occupation except  with  George, 
who  was  usually  reading  toe 
paper  or  indulging  in  hopeless 
DIY.  The  Gambols  had  no  chil- 
dren. thus  cutting  themselves 
off  from  the  most  fertile  source 
of  domestic  humour,  except 
when  their  niece  and  nephew, 
MIggle  and  Flivver,  made  occa- 
sional visits. 

There  was  a good  reason  for 
this,  since  the  Gambols,  quite 
obviously,  were  the  Applebys. 
Barry  and  his  wife  Dobs  were 
also  childless.  They  lived  in 
coznftly  suburban  Kingston 
upon  Thames,  and  if  Appleby, 


If 


Victor  Zorza  and  Helen  Chadwick  Weekend  Birthdays 


JOHN  Rosselli  a former 
Guardian  leader  writer, 
writes:  Victor  Zorza  (obituary, 
March  22)  was  a brave  man. 

He  bad  come  through  deporta- 
tion. loss  of  parents,  homeless- 
ness. hunger,  war,  and  a 
breakdown  at  the  end  of  the 
war  which  he  worked  himself 
out  of  by  studying  the  regime 
that  had  brought  it  about  In 
1956,  at  great  risk  to  himself, 
he  plunged  into  revolutionary 
Hungary  even  though  he  was 
stateless  and  might  have  been 
picked  up  by  toe  invading  Red 
Army;  he  sent  back  some 
heart-rending  stories  (one 
recalls  his  exchanges  with 
desperate  young  Hungarians) 
and  was  for  a time  holed  up  in 
the  British  Embassy. 

He  also  worked  his  way  into 
a strong,  sober  Engl  ish  prose 
style.  His  first  published  piece 
in  the  Guardian  — which  I 
sub-edited — was  awkward, 
here  and  there  incorrect 
These  defects  were  soon  left 
behind-  Like  very  few  then  on 
the  Guardian,  he  had  a touch 
of  genius,  whether  as  an  infi- 
nite capacity  for  taking  pains 
(you  might  call  it  monomania 


Faith  to  Face 


if  you  were  waiting  for  his 
copy  as  toe  deadline  ap- 
proached) or  as  intuitive 
understanding  backed  by  deep 
knowledge  of  Russian  society. 

MAUREEN  Paley  writes: 
Helen  Chadwick  (obituary, 
March  18)  was  an  artist  erf  in- 
tegrity as  well  as  an  influential 
and  Inspired  teacher,  a person- 
ality of  great  charisma  and 
charm.  The  subject  matter  she 
dared  to  explore  in  her  work 
excited,  repelled  and  intrigued. 
She  held  a particular  appeal  for 
women  studying  and  making 
art.  She  was  a friend  and  col- 
league who  displayed  courage 
.and  strength  in  all  things  she 
endeavoured.  Helen’s  clear 
presence  was  felt  at  any  gather- 
ing whether  public  or  private. 
Though  she  was  elfin  in  sire 
her  image  was  larger  than  life. 
She  was  a valued  member  of  the 
art  world.  There  was  not  a day 
that  went  by  without  a request 
for  information  on  Helen,  such 
was  her  following  throughout 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  abroad. 
I feel  the  loss  not  only  of  a great 
artist  butofa  neighbour  and 
friend. 


HERMAN  Ouseley,  chair- 
man of  toe  Commission  for 
Racial  Equality,  who  is  51 
tomorrow,  makes  a habit  of 
"firsts”.  Bom  in  Guyana,  he 
was  the  first  black  local  au- 
thority chief  executive  when 
he  took  over  at  Lambeth  in 
south  London  in  1988.  Five 
years  later  he  became  the 
CRE’s  first  black  chairman, 
with  first-hand  experience  of 
racial  harassment —he  was 
beaten  up  at  school,  with 
bottles  thrown  through  his 
window — and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  lives  of  ordinary 
black  people  his  predecessors 
inevitably  lacked. 

But  despite  his  left-wing 
credentials  rooted  in  local  gov- 
ernment. Ouseley  has  won 
widespread  respect  from  all 
quarters  for  his  pragmatic  ap- 
proach— including  the  Gov- 
ernment — while  doggedly 
pursuing  his  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing racial  discrimination. 
With  two  years  remaining  in 
his  term  of  office,  his  work  is 
cut  out  for  him.  Discrimina- 
tion and  race  attacks  con- 
tinue, with  unemployment 
among  young  black  men  up  to 


Is  the  Bible  anti-semitic? 


David  Co  sa  rani 

JEWISH  studies  are  boom- 
ing in  British  universities. 
In  addition  to  the  venerable 
deportment  of  Hebrew  and  Jew- 
ish Studies  at  University  Col- 
lege London,  they  have  taken 
wing  at  the  Oxford  Centre  for 
Jewish  Studies  while  new  cen- 
tres have  been  established 
at  Leeds  University,  and  most 
recently.  Manchester. 

These  developments  are  of 
more  then  academic  signifi- 
cance, tttey  mark  an  epochal 
change  In  attitudes  towards 
Jews  and  Judaism.  The  delayed 
acceptance  of  modem  Jewish 
Studies  reflected  the  hegemonic 
attitude  of  Christian  scholars 
towards  Jewish  civilisation.  Ju- 
daism was  a passive  object  of 
inquiry,  a fossil  to  be  analysed 
by  experts  divorced  from  and 
usually  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  contemporary,  living  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jewish  people. 

Fbr  too  long  Christian 


scholarship  on  the  “Old”  Testa- 
ment and  Judaism  in  particu- 
lar, was  coraplicit  in  the  mar- 
ginalisation and  denigration  Of 
Jews  and  their  faith.  Tragically, 
it  took  toe  destruction  of  stx 
million  Jews  to  provoke  a 
searching  review  of  the  origins 
and  teachings  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  the  pedagogic  treat- 
ment t£ Judaism. 

Jesus  W3S,  of  course,  a Jew. 

At  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  he 
was  the  leader  of  a Jewish  sect 
His  followers  exaggerated  the 
differences  between  the  Chris- 
tian Jews  and  the  other  Jewish 
sects,  including  toe  Pharisees. 
Samaritans  and  the  Essenes. 
They  wanted  to  distance  their 
group  from  toe  "Jewish  Jews”, 
particularly  after  the  Jewish 
revolts  against  Roman  rule. 

Since  the  apostles  sought  con- 
i verts  amongst  pagans  who  were 
! the  trade  rivals  ofthe  Jews  it 
was  politic  for  them  to  denigrate 
Judaism.  To  attract  converts, 
they  softened  the  dananding 
nature  of  Jewish  ritual  and  val- 


ues. In  the  gospels  and  the  epis- 
tles. mainstream  Judaism  is 
charlcatured  as  heartless  and 
legalistic.  Love  and  mercy  are 
confined  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  whose  followers  unlocked 
many  tenets  of  Judaism  from 
inconvenient  religious  laws. 

Judaism  emerges  from  the 
New  Testament  as  an  execrable 
set  of  beliefs,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected from  a propaganda  docu- 
ment aimed  at  a market  rival 
The  roost  poisonous  vitriol 
aimed  at  toe  Jews  is  in  John 
8:44:  “You  are  ctf  yourfetber  toe 
devil,  and  your  will  is  to  do  your 
father's  desires.  He  was  a mur- 
derer from  the  beginning  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  toe  truth, 
because  there  is  no  truth  in 
him." 

As  soon  as  Roman  emperors 
embraced  Christianity,  the 
church  £a  there  called  on  the 
temporal  authorities  to  give 
substance  and  legitimation  to 
this  denigration  of  the  Jews. 
They  were  physically  marked 
and  confined  to  certain  areas  of 


70  per  cent  in  areas  of  London. 
His  reputation  is  one  of  never 
shying  away  from  hard 
truths.  His  verdict  on  the  state 
of  race  relations  In  Britain? 
"There’s  some  cause  for  opti- 
mism in  1996  as  well  as  gloom 
and  worrying  trends. " - SW 

Today ‘s  birthdays:  Mike  Ath- 
erton. cricketer.  28:  Norman 
Bailey,  baritone,  63;  Sir 
Roger  Bannister,  neurolo- 
gist, runner,  67;  Wasim  Bari, 
former  cricketer,  48;  Alan 
Bleasdale.  playwright.  50; 


residence.  They  were  forbidden 
to  own  land  or  farm.  Instead, 
they  were  driven  into  money- 
lending,  a despised  occupation 
barred  to  Christians.  The 
association  of  Jews  with  money 
built  on  toe  identification  of 
Judas  as'the  archetypal  Jew — 
greedy,  materialistic  and.  ex- 
ploitative. During  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  polarity  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism  was 
sharpened.  Judas  become  the 
representative  Jew,  toe  personi- 
fication of  avarice,  treachery 
and,  of  course,  deidde. 

From  time  to  time  the  Jews 
were  massacred,  particularly 
around  Easter,  but  never  wiped 
out  The  church  wanted  them 
preserved  in  a humiliated  state 
to  witness  toe  second  caning 
and  to  convert  them  so  that,  like 
Shy  lock,  they  could  humbly  ac- 
knowledge their  error.  Until 
then,  their  degraded  condition 
signalled  the  triumph  of 
Christianity. 

Humanism,  the  Reformation, 
the  Enlightenment  and  secular- 
isation did  nothing  to  amend 
this  parody  of  Judaism  or  the 
power  relation  between.  Jews 
and  Christians  which  produced 
tt.  The  discourse  in  which  it 
was  expressed  was  simply  modi- 
fied. Within  the  academy,  bibli- 
cal studies  were  partially  de- 


| unlike  George  Gambol,  ever 
stopped  worrying  about 
money,  that  was  only  because 
the  Gambols  was  90  successful 
The  strip  spread  to  the  Sunday- 
Express  in  1956.  was  syndicated 
to  various  parts  cf  the  Com- 
monwealth. and  its  creator  was 
able  to  start  driving  Rolls- 
Royces. 

Appleby  began  as  a freelance 
journalist  and  contributed  to 
Punch,  the  London  evening 
paper  the  Star,  and  Reveille,  be- 
i fore  starting  a post-war  sports 
cartoon  in  the  Express  using  a 
prototype  George  Gambol  fig- 
ure. As  newsprint  rationing 


Geoffrey  Bush,  composer.  76; 
Geoffrey  Clifton-Brown, 
Conservative  MP.  43;  Barry 
Cryer.  writer  and  comedian, 
61;  Rosalind  Gilmore,  chair- 
man, Homeowners'  Friendly 
Society,  59;  ProfKenneth 
Gregory,  warden.  Gold- 
smiths' College.  58;  Lis  How- 
ell, novelist,  former  director 
of  programmes,  GMTV,  45; 
Olga  Kennard,  research  sci- 
entist 72;  Akira  Kurosawa, 
film  director,  86;  Michael 
Manser,  architect.  67;  Eliza- 
beth Meehan,  Professor  of 
Politics,  Queen's  University, 
Belfast  49;  Andrew  Miller, 
Labour  MP,  47;  Andrew 
Mitchell,  Conservative  MP, 
40;  Alf  Morris,  Labour  MP, 

68;  Cindy  Shelley,  actress,  36; 
Oliver  Sherwood,  racehorse 
trainer,  41;  Sir  Denis  Wright, 
Persian  scholar.  85. 

Tomorrow 's  other  birthdays: 
Air  Marshal  John  Allison, 
53:  Joyce  Arram,  secretary. 
Liberal  Democrat  Lawyers 
Association,  61;  David  Atkin- 
son, Conservative  MP,  56; 
Barbara  Daly,  make-up  art- 
ist 51;  Jane  Drew,  architect 


voted  to  proving  “scientifi- 
cally” that  toe  "Old"  Testament 
served  only  to  prophesy  toe 
coming  of  Christ 
Christian  scholars  from  Er- 
nest Renan  to  Arnold  Ttoynbee 
characterised  the  Jewish 
people  as  an  anomalous  relic, 
toe  bearers  cf  an  archaic  sys- 
tem ofbelief;  whose  morals  and 
behaviour,  rooted  in  primitive 
times,  were  dubious  if  not  intq- 


Doonesbury 


-.AND  THEN  AFTER, 
W/XT  MJ&JUST 
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eased,  he  was  able  to  sell  toe 
idea  of  a strip  cartoon.  Dobs 
was  a major  contributor  to  the 
art  and  toe  humour,  and  for 
many  years  before  her  death  in 
1985.  shared  the  credit  The  Ap- 
plebys rarely  to  London, 

and  at  least  one  Express  car- 
toon editor  never  met  him;  his 
work  turned  up  regularly 
never  caused  a problem  and 
never,  it  must  be  said,  made 
anyone's  sides  ache. 

It  was  safe,  gentle,  domestic 
humour,  on  a par  with  Terry 
and  June.  Sex  never  reared  its 
head,  although  Gaye  was  often 
in  her  scanties  wondering 
what  dress  to  wear,  and  dose 
students  claim  there  was  once, 
in  well  over  10.000  cartoons,  a 
drawing  of  a topless  bather. 

During  the  Gambols’ span 
toe  Express  circulation  has 
felloi  from  well  over  four  mil- 
lion to  just  above  one  million. 
But  toe  paper  has  tried  many 
new  cartoons  in  that  time, 
which  never  proved  as  popu- 
lar. The  Gambols  might  stead 
as  a symbol  of  toe  Express's 
decline,  but  they  were  hardly  a 
cause. 

Matthew  Engel 

Barry  Appleby,  cartoonist  bom 
August 30, 1909;  died  March  11, 
1996 


85;  Robert  Fox,  theatrical 
producer.  44;  Archie  Gem- 
milL  footballer.  49;  Richard 
Giordano,  chairman.  British 
Gas,  62;  Wilson  Harris,  nov- 
elist, 75;  Basharat  Hassan, 
cricket  umpire.  52;  John  Hed- 
gecoe,  former  Professor  of 
Photography,  Royal  College  of 
Art  59;  Dean  Jones,  crick- 
eter. 35;  Sir  John  Ken  drew, 
molecular  biologist  7%  Sonia 
Iannaman.  athlete.  40;  Ben- 
jamin Lnxon.  baritone,  59; 
Patrick  Malahide.  actor,  51; 
Gene  Nelson,  dancer,  actor 
and  director,  76;  Suzanne 
Norwood,  circuit  judge,  70; 
Mary  Pearse,  FRS,  molecu- 
lar biologist  48;  Kathy  Rin- 
aldi, tennis  player,  29;  Doro- 
thy Severin.  Professor  of 
Spanish  and  Pro  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Liverpool  University. 
54;  Mande  Storey,  former 
president  Royal  College  of 
Nursing,  66;  Alan  Sugar,  en- 
trepreneur of  the  home  com- 
puter. chairman,  Amstrad.  49; 
Philip  Venning,  secretary, 
Society  for  toe  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  49;  Prof 
Harry  Whittington,  geolo- 
gist 80. 


uitous.  To  this  extent  universi- 
ties foougbout  Europe 
smoothed  the  path  for  political 

gwtugAmTtiqm  and,  n1Hmat»»ly 

toe  Final  Solution. 

Jewish  Studies  challenge  toe 
stereotypes  of  the  Jews  and  Ju- 
daism rooted  in  Christianity 
and  European  culture  and  helps 
tame  toe  elements  cf  Christian 
thought  which  have  been  res- 
ponsible for  anti-semitism  over 


2JXX)  years.  They  complement 
the  great  self-examination  of 
Christianity  expressed  in  the 
Vatican’s  Nostra  Aetate,  in  1965. 
which  repudiated  toe  accusa- 
tion of  deidde. 

Enabling  students  and  schol- 
ars to  study  Jews  and  Judaism 
in  their  own  terms,  and  not 
through  the  prism  of  Christian- 
ity or  Christian  scholarship,  is 

ore  ofthe  most  powarflil  anti- 


Weddle’s  Mailrise  de  Caen 
rave  him  the  opportunities  for 
further  choir  work.  He  was 
received  into  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  and  found  solace 
in  the  commun  iiy  of  York- 
shire’s Ampleforth  Abbey . 

His  60th  birthday  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Three  Choirs 
Festival  for  which  he  wrote  a 
large-scale  choral  work.  Ode 
To  Joy. 

Although  dossed  by  ill 
health  he  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  and  the 
following  year  attended  a con- 
cert in  St  John  Smith  Square, 
London.  There  his  music  was 
played  and  sung  by  friends 

and  colleagues  in  a demon- 
stration of  admiration  and 
affection. 

Sometimes  hesitant  in 
speech.  Ridout  was  a trenchant 
but  kindly  teacher  who  could 
draw  new  ideas  from  his  pupils: 
he  gently  reminded  a young 
chorister  who  had  written  a 


Ridout . . . eclecticism 

projected  Mahleresque  sym- 
phony, that  he  would  have  to 
write  out  the  Instrumental 
parts,  thus  forfeiting  his  play- 
time for  months.  The  pupil 
settled  for  an  Anglican  chant 
Fortunately  for  his  friends 
Alan  was  a hugely  prolific  let- 
ter-writer; his  hand  was.  like 
his  musical  scores,  neat,  ele- 
gant and  economical  and  the 
letters,  however  long,  were  ir- 
resistably  readable. 

Allan  Wicks 

Alan  Ridout,  composer,  born  De- 
cember 9. 1934;  died  May  20 1996 


Death  Notices 

CROOK,  HEda  MmM  85  years  into  How- 
elf).  peacefully  an  30lh  March  Fun  oral  w 
oica  on  1st  April  at  11,30  am  at  Si  John  me 
Baptm  Chweh.  Church  Grove.  Hampton 
Wick,  fallowed  by  cremation  at  Pidney  Vale 
Crematorium.  Family  flowon  only  but 
donator*  in  memory  to  Partu noons  D,s- 
eaee  Society,  c'o  Camera  Funeral  Ser- 
vices Woivenon  Home.  Woiwrlon  Avenue 
Klngmn  upon  Thames  KT2  7Qt 

In  Memorial!! 

A MEMORIAL  MEETING  to  Celebrate  the 
Me  of  Harold  Wofpe  win  be  hefd  today  a: 
3pm  In  the  Lecture  Theatre.  School  of  Ori- 
ental and  African  Studies.  Mein  Street 
London  WCi.  AH  welcome.  President  Man- 
dela fas  agreed  to  be  Patron  of  a 
Memorial  Trust  Fund,  aimed  at  sponsoring 
individuals  to  conduct  research,  and  write 
on  policy  Issues,  relating  to  South  Afrtca'3 
educational  and  other  needs  For  more 
information,  contact  Peta  Wofpe.  15  0m 
Grove,  London  N8  9AH. 

OWEN.  WILFRED,  poet.  Oswestry  IBlh 
March  1833.  tutted  in  action  France.  4th 
November  1916.  Wilfred  Oaten  Association. 
17  Belmont,  Shrewsbury  SV1  TIE 
COLE,  Claudette  Jsnntter.  died  23.192 
Remembered  wan  much  love. 

Births 

CLARtNOBCLD.  Cm  71h  March  19W.  to 
Rachel  n*e  Chambers  and  Andrew  a 
daughter  Eleanor  Pete 
■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
017*1  713  4567.  Fax  0171  713  4129 

DO  YOU  BELIEVE 
M LIFE  AFTER 
DEATH? 

Wb  da  Kidney  research  saves 
fives.  So  do  legacies. 

NATIONAL 

C3KB? 

RESEARCH  funo 
3 Archers  Court,  Stukeley 
Rosa,  Huntingdon. 
Cunbridgosturo  PE18  6XG 
Wephone  01480  454028 
RepWersd  Chtrtty  No.  252B8? 


dotes  to  anti-semitism.  The  uni- 
versity teaching  of  Jewish  stud- 
ies is  evidence  of  a society  at 
ease  with  diversity,  a society  in 
which  Jews  feel  accepted  and 
not  merely  tolerated. 


David  Cesarani  is  Alliance  Family 
Professor  of  Modern  Jewish 
Studies  at  Manchester  University 
and  Co-director  of  its  new  Centre 
for  Jewish  Studies 


his** 

anapao*”"1 
than*  Tf 


,-,v. 
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Motorists  beware — it  can  be  expensive  if  you  park  illegally  or  take  your  car  abroad  without  a green  card 


Richard  Colbey 


OREthana  de- 
cade after  its  in- 
troduction, the 

debate  about 

wheel  clamping  continues.  To 
some  it  is  a form  of  extortion; 
to  others  a legitimate  way  of 
deterring  illegal  parking.  But 
although  the  Denver  boot  has 
become  a permanent  feature 
of  our  motoring  lives,  the  law 
relating  to  it.  in  England  and 
Wales  anyway,  is  vague. 

Police  and  local  atrthority 
powers  to  clamp,  and  indeed 
tow  away,  vehicles  illegally 
parked  are  relatively  straight- 
forward. The  driver,  however 
aggrieved,  must  pay  the 
release  fee.  The  accompany- 
ing fine  can  then  be  chal- 
lenged, and,  if  it  was  not  prop- 
erly issued,  the  clampingfee 
will  be  returned. 

Private  clamping  is  a more 
contentious  area.  It  has  be- 
come a gold  mine  for  a few 
unscrupulous  operators.  At 
worst,  a piece  of  privately- 
owned  waste  land  near  a shop- 
ping centre  would  be  rented 
by  the  clamper,  a virtually  in- 
visible sign  erected  saying  ve- 
hicles would  be  clamped  and 
only  released  on  payment  of  a 
substantial  fee. 

Such  conduct— particu- 
larly if  there  is  not  a clearly 
displayed  notice  and  the 
release  fee  is  disproportionate 


to  the  costs  of  clamping — is 
illegal,  at  least  in  the  civil 
sense.  However,  when  it  hap- 
pens there  is  little  most  vic- 
tims can  do  except  pay  up. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  police 
have  no  right  to  intervene,  hut 
it  is  possible  that  they  would 
be  prepared  to  put  pressure  on 
the  clamper  if  the  victim 
were,  say,  a woman  with 
young  children  or  a pen- 
sioner. A civil  court  would,  if  a 
case  were  brought,  order  the 
clamper  to  return  the  money 


No  matter  how 
frustrated  drivers 
may  be,  they  must 
not  remove  the 
clamp  by  force 


and  probably  pay  a bit  more 
on  top.  But  the  relatively  small 
amounts,  and  the  fact  that  get- 
ting money  out  of  a cowboy 
clamper  could  prove  impossi- 
ble, makes  that  course  imprac- 
tical too. 

However  frustrated  the 
driver  may  be,  be  or  she  must 
not  remove  the  clamp  by 
force.  Roger  Lloyd  did  so  after 
his  car  was  clamped  in  a pri- 
vate carpark  in  Southampton. 
He  was  convicted  of  criminal 
damage  before  the  local  magis- 


If you  wane  to 
achieve  a high  tax- 

But  that  isn't  Che  only 
advantage.  You  can 

trates  and  fined  £250,  which 
was  upheld  on  appeal. 

A solicitor  whose  car  was 
clamped  while  he  had  been  ap- 
pearing in  court  also  In 
Southampton,  went  back  to 
the  court  and  obtained  an  in- 
junction from  the  judge 
requiring  its  release.  When 
the  clamper  received  the  order 
and  did  not  Immediately  com- 
ply the  judge  threatened  to 
commit  him  to  prison.  Getting 
such  an  order  is  not  practical 
for  those  without  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  court  proce- 
dures, and  many  judges 
would,  anyway,  have  refused 
to  grant  it  in  those 
circumstances. 

Another  person  who  got  in- 
volved in  litigation  when  his 
car  was  clamped  was  Colin 
fink,  an  Oxford  doctor.  He  suf- 
fered the  indignity  when  he 
visited  a hospital  which  bad, 
unknown  to  him.  just  intro- 
duced a clamping  policy.  His 
car  was  only  released  after  he 
signed  a form  agreeing  to  pay 
£25  within  14  days.  He  did  not 
pay.  and  the  clamping  com- 
pany decided  to  sue  for  the 
£25. 

The  resulting  trial  engaged 
Oxford  County  Court  for  five 
days,  before  being  decided  in 
Dr  Pink’s  favour.  The  judge 
considered  that  the  result 
would  have  been  different  had 
Dr  Pink  actually  seen  the . 
notice  displayed. 

In  Srpflanrt  the  position  is 
clearer,  private  clamping  is 
regarded  as  extortion  and  not 
allowed.  Two  clampers  were 
successfully  prosecuted  for 
the  offence  when  they  refused 
to  release  a car  in  Strathclyde 
until  the  owner  paid  £45.  Sadly 
for  those  whose  cars  are  de- 
tained, this  offence  does  not 
exist  south  of  the  border,  and 
so  the  idea  of  a clamper  in  the 
dock  is  no  more  than  an  agree- 
able fantasy. 

Richard  Colbey  is  a barrister. 


Wheel  of  fortune . . . aggrieved  drivers  can  challenge  a fine 


PHOTOGRAPH-  E HAMILTON  WEST 


Get  cover  when  heading  for  the  sun 


When  clampers  pul 
in  the  Denver  boot 


free  return,  you 
needn't  lock  your 
money  away  in  a 
TESSA  for  5 years. 

Producing  some  7.5% 
gross,  with  no  entry  charges. 
Clerical  Medical’s  Capital 
Builder  PEP  offers  the 
potential  to  achieve  a more 
attractive  return  than  you 
would  from  a TESSA. 


access  your  savings 
at  any  time  without 
losing  the  tax-free 
benefits.  And  when 
you  do  want  to  get  to  your 
money,  there  won't  even 
be  an  exit  charge. 

Return  the  coupon  or  call 
the  number  below  and  see 
how  we  can  show  your 
savings  a better  deal. 


HIGH 

TAX-FREE 

RCn.'R\ 


Free  Linkline:  0500  631  531. 


Sead  to:  Clerical  Medical  Una  Trust  Managed  Limited,  FREEPOST,  Narrow 
Plain,  Bristol  BSZ  OAB. 


Nine  Mr/Mis/Miss/Othcr 

ttSS  • ■ iii  nil 

CLERICAL 

Pom  code 

HHBanjj-rSI 

Minimum  tnvauren:  iS.OOO.  Redemption  yield  go  13196  was  TA 5%.  Tax  ten  e&s 
Mr  PEP*  can  change,  the  value  of  these  benefits  depends  on  yottr  orcumstanoes. 
Pleas*  remember  that  unlike  a building  society  whine  your  capital  U guaranteed, 
ike  value  of  PEP  investment*  and  the  income  from  them  may  go  down  as  well 
as  up.  particularly  u the  short  term  and  that  past  performance  is  no  guide  to  the 
future.  A member  of  AU1  IT.  Regulated  by  the  Personal  Investment  Authority  and 
IMRO  Caul  Mcifacal  Ural  ThtstMaiuGtts  Limited  is  pan  of  the  Cfcocal  Medical 
Investment  Croup  winch  comprises  Clerical  Medical  tod  General  Life  Assurance 
Society  atd  us  subsidiary  companies. 


NickPandya 


THE  ANNUAL  migra- 
tion of  thousands  of 
heat-seeking  Britons 
to  the  continental  sun  spots 
is  only  days  away.  Accord- 
ing to  P&O  ferries,  bookings 
are  up  40  per  cent  on  last 
year,  with  more  than 
100,000  motorists  expected 
to  take  a European  holiday 
this  Easter. 

Carrying  a green  proof-of- 
car- insurance  card  is  no 
longer  a legal  requirement. 
However,  this  message  has 
not  filtered  through  to  all 
continental  constabularies. 
French  gendarm  es  were 
earlier  this  month  fining 
British  motorists  arriving 
at  Channel  ports  without  a 
green  card.  So  It  is  still  sen- 
sible to  carry  one. 

As  a precaution,  you 
should  also  tell  your  insur- 
ance company  before  tak- 
ing the  car  abroad  or  you 
could  find  your  cover 


restricted  to  the  third-party 
legal  minimum. 

If  you  have  comprehen- 
sive UK  cover  yon  will  need 
to  extend  this  for  overseas 
trips.  Some  insurers,  such 
as  General  Accident,  issue  a 
European  certificate  auto- 
matically with  policy  docu- 
ments, while  others  charge 
up  to  £30  extra  to  cover  the 
car  abroad,  according  to  the 
AA  Insurance  service. 

In  their  haste  to  get  to 
their  holiday  heaven , one  in 
three  motorists  leaves 
home  without  proper  cover 
to  rescue  them  should  the 
car  break  down.  Each  year 
the  AA  saves  around  30,000 
motorists  from  heartache 
on  the  hard  shoulder,  ship- 
ping home  more  than  1,000 
cars  which  are  beyond 
repair. 

The  chance  of  even  a 
minor  mechanical  problem 
while  in  Europe  is  enough 
to  make  taking  out  a rescue 
package,  costing  around 
£40  for  14  days,  worthwhile. 


French  garages  charge  £150 
to  tow  away  a car  and  hiring 
one  at  short  notice  can  be 
expensive. 

If  your  car  is  more  than 
four  years  old  there  is  a 25 
per  cent  chance  that  it  could 
breakdown — and  if  repairs 
prove  impossible,  it  may  be 
more  cost-effective  to  scrap 
the  car  and  fly  home  rather 
than  paying  to  ship  it  back. 
Transporting  an  immo- 
bile car  from,  say,  Bordeaux 
to  Dover,  could  cost  more 
than  £1.500. 

The  AA  and  the  RAC  still 
have  a monopoly  on  this 
market,  but  other  organisa- 
tions are  competing  heavily 
on  price.  Rivals  include 
National  Breakdown.  Bri- 
tannia, Europ  Assistance 
and  Mondial.  A A's  Five  Star 
deal  costs  £44.75 for  a fort- 
night’s motoring  in  Europe 
and  RAC's  Reflex  Europe 
costs  £45.75. 

Like-for-like  compari- 
sons are  not  always  easy. 
You  need  to  judge  precisely 


the  cover  you  need — in- 
cluding duration  and  any 
provision  for  a caravan  or 
trailer. 

Sun  Alliance  is  offering 
its  policyholders  European 
breakdown  cover  for  a year 
at  £45. 

The  biggest  selling  point 
for  these  rescue  services  is 
the  promise  of  a calming 
English-speaking  voice  on 
the  other  end  of  the  emer- 
gency telephone  who  can 
summon  help  anywhere  in 
Europe.  Some  of  the  ser- 
vices have  their  own  rescue 
patrols,  while  others  use  a 
network  of  local  compa- 
nies. All  promise  a speedy 
roadside  response  and  will 
tow  your  ailing  car  to  a ser- 
vice station — or,  if  neces- 
sary, return  it  home. 

There  are  several  feel- 
good add-ons  such  as  emer- 
gency loan  facilities,  addi- 
tional hotel  costs,  car  hire 
and  provision  of  a driver  if 
the  only  one  in  your  travel 
party  is  incapacitated. 


Better  travel 
hopefully  and 
return  safely 


Mary  Russell 


THE  British,  it  seems, 
are  a restless  lot.  Last 
year,  something  in  the 
region  of  40  million  travelled 
abroad  leaving  the  other  16 
million  to  stay  at  home.  Some 
went  off  on  business,  some  on 
pleasure — including  14  mil- 
lion package-holiday  makers 
— while  the  lucky  ones  man- 
aged to  combine  both.  Those 
without  the  foresight  to  take 
out  travel  Insurance  who 
later  ran  into  trouble  will 
have  learned  to  rue  the  day. 

Insurance  for  the  traveller, 
these  days,  comes  standard- 
ised for  the  package-holiday 
maker  and  the  family  with 
two  children,  or  tailor-made 
for  the  frequent  and  indepen- 
dent traveller.  People  who 
have  one  annual  holiday  may 
well  be  satisfied  with  the  in- 
surance offered  by  their  tour 
operator  and  this  is  often 
compulsory. 

If  you  travel  abroad  three 
or  four  times  a year,  it  may 
save  time  and  money  to  take 
out  annual  insurance  cover. 
Thomas  Cook — using  the 
services  of  Home  and  Over- 
seas, part  of  the  Eagle  Star 
group — offers  this,  for  one 
person,  for  a premium  of  £125. 
increasing  to  £200  to  include  a 
spouse,  and  to  £255 for  a fam- 
ily of  two  adults  with  two 
children. 

Commercial  Union  pro- 
vides annual  insurance  only 
to  clients  who  are  already  CU 
household  policy  holders.  The 
premium  for  one  person  is  £82 
and  for  a family  with  two  chil- 
dren, £145. 

If  you  travel  abroad  fre- 
quently or  are  likely  to  want 
to  stay  in  one  place  longer 
than  60  days  at  any  one  time 
then  it  may  be  worth  looking 
to  travel  insurance  brokers 
for  a policy  specific  to  your 
needs.  Avoid  insurance 
agents  tied  to  one  company 
and  not,  therefore,  in  a posi- 


tion to  trawl  around  on  your 
behalf. 

As  with  everything  else,  of 
course,  there  are  brokers  and 
brokers.  One  reader  reported 
discovering  that,  when  she 
telephoned  to  renew  her 
annual  policy,  the  broker  to 
whom  she  had  paid  her  pre- 
mium had  ceased  trading.  It  is 
at  this  point — before  the 
chill  of  fear  sets  in  —that  you 
need  to  consider  what  exactly 
you  want  from  your  travel  in- 
surance. Is  it  to  get  the  car 
home,  replace  money  lost  or 
stolen,  or  pay  for  treatment  of 
a leg  broken  on  the  piste.  Or  is 
the  bottom  line,  plain  and 
simple,  to  be  airlifted,  in  a 
hurry,  to  somewhere  where 
proper  treatment  can  be  pro- 
vided? For  most  travellers, 
the  answer  will  be  the  latter. 
When  looking  for  a broker, 
therefore,  in  which  you  can 
have  confidence,  safeguard 
yourself  by  checking  the  com- 
pany's credentials.  Does  its 
letterhead  cany  the  letters 
BABA,  indicating  it  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  British  Insurance 
and  Investment  Brokers’ 
Association?  Bona  fide  insur- 
ance brokers  are  required, 
under  the  Insurance  Brokers 
Registration  Act,  to  takeout 
indemnity  insurance  against 
financial  trouble. 

Before  paying  a premium, 
find  out  who  the  underwriters 
are  so  that  if  you  haveaprob- 
lem  with  an  unsatisfactory 
broker,  you  can  take  up  the 
matter  with  them.  Nothing, 
however,  will  compensate  for 
finding  yourself  in  a remote 
region,  ill  or  injured  and 
without  recourse  to  the  sort  of 
help  provided  by  a reliable 
insurance  policy.  Mark 
Rands  of  Green  Flag,  aka  the 
Travellers  Medical  Service, 
oversaw  the  emergency  air- 
lifting and  repatriation  of 
more  than  100  people  last 
year. 

• BITBA  will  supply  a list  qf 
its  members  in  your  area.  Tel: 
0171-623-9043. 


PAY  COMMISSION,  OR 
COMMISSION  AN 
EXPERT 


Money  Management’s  Register  of  Fee 
Based  Advisers  can  provide  you  with 
a list  of  up  to  6 Independent  Financial 
Advisers  who  work  on  a fee  basis  in 
your  area. 


Please  call  0117  9769444 
for  further  details 
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England  beaten 
by  ‘hand  of  God’ 


If  this  feels  like  yesterday,  imagine 
receiving  a lump  sum  tomorrow 
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Call  FREE  on 


0800  616695 


LEADING  THE  WAY  IN  FAMILY  FINANCE 


Pleese  send  me  more  information  on  the  Family  Bond  □ Junior  Bond  □ please  tick. 
^ Mr /Mrs/Mi ii/Ms  
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VENTURE  CAPfTALTRUST 

ADVENT  VCT  pic 


No  time  to  lose 


You  have  only  one  week  left  to  take 
advantage  of  this  acclaimed  VCT  launch. 

« An  impressive  track  record,  a 
management  incentive  that  only  applies  after 
investors  have  received  80p  back  and  a 
talent  packed  investment  team  all  combine 
to  give  this  VCT  our  recommendation.  9? 

ALLENBRIDGE  GROUP  PLCTAX  SHELTER  REPORT.  February  1996 

Offer  for  Subscription  of  ordinary  shares  at  lOOp 
per  share  sponsored  by  UBS  Limited. 


ACT  NOW! 

CALL  THE  ADVENT  VCT  DESK  NOW  ON  0171-734  8334 
FORA  COPY  OFTHE  PROSPECTUS. 

24  Hour  answering 


Offer  doses  3pm  Friday  29th  March. 

This  announcement  has  been  approved  by  UBS  Limited  for  dx>  purposes  of 
Section  57  of  the  Financial  Services  Act  1986.  Application  should  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  prospectus  dated  19th  February  1 996. 


Our  regular  contribution  with-profits  pension  plan 
appeared  in  the  top  ien  in  all  five  investment  performance 
league  tables  according  to  a survey  carried  out  by  Money 
Marketing  (with-profits  survey.  May  1995J. 

Of  course,  that's  just  one  set  of  results  - we'd  be  glad  to 
show  you  our  record  over  many  years. 

But  having  such  excellent  performance  is  what  you  might 
expect  from  a company  that  has  an  international  reputation  for 
keeping  costs  under  control.  In  October,  Money  Management 
showed  the  effects  of  our  charges  in  our  with-profits  pension  to 
be  the  lowest  of  all  the  companies  surveyed. 

In  fact,  the  effect  of  other  companies'  charges  were,  on 
average,  105%  more,  while  in  the  worst  case  they  were  209% 
more.  (Source:  Money  Management,  October  1995,  £2G0pm 
10  year  personal  pension  plans). 

So,  if  you  would  like  ro  learn  about  The  Equitable's  high 
performance,  low  cost  personal  pension  plan  by  post  and  by 
telephone,  return  the  coupon  below  or  call  (09901 58  48  58. 

Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  performance. 


InfornutmVadvicc  will  onh  be  given  on  Equitable  group  products 
Regulated  by  the  Personal  Investment  Authority 
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The  Equitable  Life 

You  profit  from  our  principles 


22  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Casual 

style 

suits 

pickets 

Pinstriped  pickets 

descended  on  the  City 
of  London  to  protest 
against  the  office  suit 
yesterday. 

Bemused  commuters 
watched  protesters  in  suits 
and  bowler  hats  shout 
mocking  chan  ts  of  “I  don't 
want  to  lose  my  suit",  and 
wave  signs  reading  "I  love 
my  suit",  and  "Fight 
against  Friday  wear". 

Joe  Middleton,  managing 
director  of  Dockers  by  Levy 
Stranss — the  casual-wear 
firm  which  organised  the 
campaign  — said:  "The  idea 
is  to  poke  a finger  at  the 
Establishment  which  Is  so 
reluctant  to  allow  casual 
wear  in  offices." 

It  was  part  of  a Dockers 
Global  Agitation  day — in- 
volving marches  across 
Europe,  the  US.  and  in 
Tokyo  — in  support  of  a ban 
on  office  suits  for  at  least 
one  day  a week. 

Mr  Middleton  said  there 
was  a growing  global  trend 
towards  casual  wear  at 
work  but  that  Britain  was 
the  slowest  to  join  in.  "The 
move  is  a serious  social 
trend  not  a fashion  whim. 
Research  shows  it  improves 
office  morale  and  produc- 
tivity. Britain  must  not  lag 


The  Guardian 
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behind." 
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Drugs  group  pays  £1 6.2m  to  bosses  as  7,500  staff  face  redundancy  • Sacked  director  picks  up  £3.8m 

Fury  over  Glaxo  cfat  cats’ 


Sir  Richard  Sykes . . . another  generous  bonus 


Patrick  Donovan 
and  Sarah  Whttebloom 


GLAXO  Wellcome 
was  last  night 
accused  by  unions 
of  “fat-cat  greed” 
as  tt  emerged  that 
its  top  28  directors  picked  up 
annual  salary  and  pension 
packages  worth  more  than 
£16.2  million  at  a time  when 
the  company  is  in  the  process 
of  axing  7,500  staff. 

Directors  of  the  drugs 
group,  formed  after  Glaxo’s 
£9.2  billion  takeover  of  Well- 
come last  year,  have  seen  their 
pay  packets  soar,  largely  due 
to  a £4.15  million  "buy-out”  of 
a special  performance  bonus 
plan. 

One  former  director  Dr  Er- 
nest Mario  picked  up  £2.1  mil- 
lion — even  though  be  was 
sacked  from  the  company  in 
1993  and,  with  other  “perfor- 
mance" bonuses,  his  total 
staggered  severance  pay  will 
be  £3.8  million. 

Chief  executive  Sir  Richard 
Sykes  saw  his  overall  pay 


package  soar  to  £2.148  million, 
plus  a separate  £403.000  contri- 
bution to  his  pension  hind  and 
433,264  share  options  at  £6.50p 
a share. 

All  the  financial  figures 
over  fees  and  remuneration 
are  for  the  18  months  to  De- 
cember 31  last  year  as  the  com- 
pany Is  in  the  process  of 
changing  its  reporting  period. 

So  they  are  not  comparable 
to  the  previous  figures  which 
are  for  the  12  months  to  June 
30. 1994.  But  Sir  Richard  has 
enjoyed  a huge  pay  rise  as  his 
previous  combined  pay  and 
bonus  package  came  to 
£93 1,000 for  the  full  year,  not 
including  pension  payments. 

Outgoing  chairman  Sir 
Paul  Girolami  picked  up 
£559,000,  retiring  in  Novem- 
ber. 1994.  But  he  also  received 
a £1.402,724  lump  sum  to  his 
pension  fund  over  18  months.' 

Other  directors  enjoying 
huge  rises  included  Jeremy 
Strachan.  who  saw  his  pay 
and  bonuses  soar  from 
£451 .000  to  £1.066,000  over  the 
two  reporting  periods. 

Such  payments  will  infuri- 


ate staff  — increases  for  the 
rest  of  the  workforce  averaged 
4 per  cent  and  the  enlarged 
company  is  still  in  the  process 
of  a redundancy  programme. 

Roger  Lyons,  general  secre- 
tary of  MSF  which  represents 
the  group's  scientists,  said 
last  night:  “There  is  one  law 
for  the  fat  cats  and  another  for 
Che  people  who  produce  the 
goods. 

"The  disparity  speaks  for  it- 
self. It  takes  my  breath  away 
when,  at  the  same  time,  you 
look  at  the  harshness  they 
have  shown  to  the  Wellcome 
research  centre  at  Becken- 
ham. It  Is  incomprehensible." 

But  a spokesman  for  Glaxo 
Wellcome  pointed  out  that  the 
huge  remuneration  packages 
had  been  largely  boosted  by 
the  decision  to  buyout  a per- 
formance unit  plan.  Instead  di- 
rectors are  being  switched  to 
new  bonus  schemes  which  are 
more  closely  tied  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  company. 

The  annual  report  repre- 
sents the  first  time  that  Glaxo 
Wellcome  has  spelt  out  in  de- 
tail remuneration  details  to 


top  directors.  This  follows  a 
series  of  corporate  gover- 
nance recommendations  call- 
ing for  greater  disclosure  in 
company  annual  reports. 

The  report  also  shows  that 
pensions  enjoyed  by  executive 
directors  are  “normally 
equivalent  to  two  thirds  of 
final  salary”.  Schemes  are 
usually  fully  funded  by  the 
company. 

Other  perks  unveiled  in  the 
small  print  include  the  provi- 
sion to  “residential  accomo- 
dation in  London”  for  Dr 
James  Niedel,  “to  facilitate 
his  relocation  to  London".  The 
company  added  that  this  ar- 
rangement has  now  been 
terminated. 

The  annual  report  also  con- 
firms that  Glaxo  Wellcome  is 
in  dispute  with  the  Inland 
Revenue  over  tax  treatment  of 
its  earnings  from  its  Singa- 
pore manufacturing  opera- 
tions. But  it  does  not  go  into 
details  of  how  much  money  is 
involved.  A spokesman  added 
that  full  provisions  have  been 
made  against  any  eventual 
liability. 


Guinness 
pays  £463m 
to  buy 
back  shares 


Lisa  Buckingham 


DRINKS  group.  Guinness. 

yesterday  spent  more 
than  £463  million  to  buy  back 
a large  tranche  of  its  shares. 
The  group,  whose  profits 
growth  is  caught  in  a sluggish 
worldwide  demand  for  spirits, 
decided  to  purchase  200  mil- 
lion of  its  shares. 

Although  Guinness  is  com- 
mitted to  investing  hundreds 
of  m ill  ions  of  pounds  to  s up- 
port  its  top  brands  such  as 
Johnnie  Walker  and  Gordon  s 
Gin,  it  said  this  week  it  would 
return  money  to  shareholders 
which  was  not  needed  to  help 
expand  the  business. 

Guinness  has  not  ruled  out 
acquisitions  but  it  has  said 
that  growth  is  likely  to  come 
organically.  Chairman.  Tony 
Greener,  said:  “It  is  our  stated 
Intention  that  financial 
resource,  where  not  required 
in  the  business,  will  be 
returned  to  shareholders  in 
the  most  efficient  manner, 
through  dividends  or  share 
repurchase.” 

A number  of  other  compa- 
nies with  large  cash 
resources,  such  as  Barclays 
Bank  and  retail  group  Argos, 
have  recently  adopted  the 
route  of  buying  back  shares  or 
paying  special  dividends  as  a 
way  of  giving  value  back  to 
shareholders  rather  than 
spending  money  on  acquisi- 
tions or  diversification. 

Guinness  increased  its  divj- 
dendfor  1995  by  8per  cent 
bringing  the  cumulative  divi- 
dend increase  for  sharehold- 
ers to  38  per  cent  in  the  past 
four  years  against  an  inflation 
rise  of  1 2 per  cent  during  the 
same  period  and  an  average 
dividend  increase  among 
other  FTSE  100  companies  of 
28  per  cent.  m 
Mr  Greener  recently  dis- 
missed mounting  speculation 
of  a period  of  consolidation 
among  the  world's  leading 
drinks  groups. 

Shares  in  Guinness,  which 
used  Cazenove  For  the  buy 
back  transaction,  closed  up 
5*ipat466p. 


Paris  Bourse 
rocks  with 
drug  takeover 
rumours 


MarkMilner 

European  Business  Editor 


THE  Paris  Bourse  yester- 
day became  the  latest 
victim  to  succumb  to  the 
outbreak  of  merger  specula- 
tion which  has  swept 
through  the  world's  phar- 
maceuticals industry  after 
a report  of  a possible  alli- 
ance between  ElfSanofi  and 
Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer. 

Though  both  companies 
were  quick  to  dismiss  as 
groundless  the  report  in  a 
French  magazine,  expecta- 
tions that  the  French  drugs 
business  might  have  a part 
to  play  in  the  latest  round  of 
consolidation,  kept  the 
shares  in  Sanofi  and  Rhone- 
Poolenc  bubbling. 

The  world's  drugs  indus- 
try is  fra  ge  men  ted.  with 
even  the  biggest  groups 
struggling  to  reach  5 per 
cent  market  share,  but 
there  are  signs  of  a trend 
towards  mergers  and 
acquisitions. 

In  Britain,  Wellcome  was 
taken  over  by  Glaxo,  Up- 
john in  the  DS  and  Sweden's 
Pharmacia  have  merged, 
while  in  Switzerland,  Ciba 
and  Sandoz  have  announced 
that  they  are  to  com  bine. 
Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer  itself 
— US  based,  but  two  thirds 
owned  by  France's  Rhone- 
Poulenc  — has  acquired 
Britain's  F Iso  ns  after  a 
battle  last  year,  and  ana- 
lysts and  investment  bank- 
ers are  expecting  further 
moves. 

"Neither  Sanofi  nor 
Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer  are 
serious  global  players,  so  a 
merger  between  the  two 
makes  sense."  said  one  UK 
based  analyst  yesterday. 

Sanofi  shares  closed  on 
the  Paris  Bourse  at  369 
francs  (£47.30),  up  al  most  2 
percent  on  the  day,  and 
Rhone-Poulenc's  shares 
were  up  3.7  per  cent  at  130.7 
francs. 

French  pharmaceutical 
companies*  shares  have 
risen  steadily  this  year. 


Airport  veto  puts  jobs  aft  risk 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


RITISH  Aerospace  said 
, yesterday  that  jobs  at  its 
Filton  airfield  were  at 
risk  after  a government  deci- 
sion to  refuse  its  request  to 
turn  it  into  Bristol's  second 
commercial  airport. 

The  group  said  it  had  insuf- 
ficient traffic  of  its  own  on  the 
existing  runway  at  Filton  to 
support  the  necessary  ancil- 
lary services  such  as  air  traf- 
fic control,  fire  cover  and 
lighting.  It  wanted  to  build  a 
new  airport  alongside  the  ex- 
isting runway  to  handle  about 
23,000  business  and  freight 
flights  a year. 


However  John  Glimmer, 
the  Environment  Secretary, 
yesterday  refused  the  neces- 
sary planning  permission, 
following  a £1  million  public 
inquiry  last  year. 

He  said  a study  of  future 
demand  for  a ir  travel  in  the 
region  and  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting airport  facilities  to  meet 
such  demand  would  now  be 
commissioned.  A ministry 
spokesman  said  the  study 
would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary if  the  Filton  development 
had  gone  ahead. 

BAe  employs  about  3,700 
people  at  Filton,  mainly  mak- 
ing parts  for  the  Airbus  and 
the  Avro  RJ  regional  jet  and 
refurbishing  aircraft.  It  also 
has  its  advanced  research  and 


development  centre  on  the 
site.  But  several  hundred 
people  run  the  airfield,  which 
is  used  daily  for  flights  to  and 
from  Airbus  Industries  head- 
quarters in  Toulouse. 

A BAe  spokesman  said  the 
decision  was  a big  blow.  “We 
will  not  be  making  any  rash 
decisions  but  we  will  need 
time  to  conduct  a review  of 
both  our  aviation  services 
business  and  the  airfield." 

Peter  Clayson,  managing  di- 
rector of  Bristol  Airport,  said 
the  Filton  decision  removed  a 
potential  rival  at  a time  when 
there  was  competition  from 
airports  at  Cardiff,  Exeter  and 
Birmingham.  The  airport, 
owned  by  the  local  authority, 
handled  1.4  million  passen- 


gers last  year.  It  has  planning 
consent  to  build  a new  £17  mil- 
lion term  Inal  but  Is  still  seek- 
ing to  raise  the  money  outside 
the  public  sector  borrowing 
requirement 

A village  was  demolished 
when  the  runway  at  Filton 
was  extended  to  cater  for  the 
Brabazon.  a flawed  attempt  to 
-build  a large  propeller- 
powered  passenger  aircraft 
just  after  the  second  world 
war. 

Filton  came  into  its  own  in 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s 
as  the  British  home  of  Con- 
corde. About  half  the  super- 
sonic Jets  were  built  at  the  site 
and  a small  team  still  works 
there  on  maintainingthe  air- 
craft's airworthiness. 


National  Express  in  line  to 
win  Gatwick  rail  franchise 


Industrial  staff 


NATIONAL  Express,  the 
bus  and  airports  operator, 
looks  set  to  clinch  the 
lucrative  franchise  to  run  the 
Gatwick  Express  rail  link, 
anil  could  also  be  in  poll 
position  to  pick  up  a rail  deal 
linked  to  its  East  Midlands 
airport. 

Neither  Opraf.  the  Govern- 
ment agency  handling  passen- 
ger franchising  as  part  of  rail 
privatisation,  nor  the  com- 
pany would  confirm  that 
National  Express  had  won  the 
Gatwick  deal  although  a 
spokesman  said  it  had  been 
shortlisted  for  all  the  four 
franchises  up  for  grabs. 

Labour  rounded  on  the 
news  and  promised  that  in 
power,  it  would  impose  tough 
regulation  on  the  company 
running  the  Gatwick  line  and 
would  turn  down  requests  for 
subsidies  or  cuts  in  services. 


Transport  spokesman  Brian 
Wilson  said:  “The  route  has 
been  developed  and  operated 
successfully  within  the  public 
sector.  TIi  is  is  another  rip-off 
for  the  taxpayer." 

The  30-m  mute  rail  service 
between  London  Victoria  and 
the  airport  is  one  of  BR’s  most 
profitable,  carrying  3.5  mil- 
lion passengers  a year  and  em- 
ploying 350  people.  National 
Express  has  beaten  bidders  in- 
cluding Richard  Branson's 
Virgin  Group  and  an  em- 
ployee buy-out 

The  line  is  in  the  second 
batch  affranchises  to  be  let  by 
the  Government,  and 
National  Express  is  known  to 
hare  been  considered  for  all 
four  lines  on  offer.  There  were 
suggestions  last  night  that  it 
was  close  to  clinching  a 
second — the'  Midland  main 
line  which  runs  close  to  East 
Midlands  Airport  and  is  al- 
ready connected  by  National 
Express  coaches. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.915 
Austria  15.37 
Belgium  45.20 
Canada  2.04 
Cyprus  0.6075 
Denmark  8.5*1 
Finland  7 01 


France  7.53 
Germany  2.20 
Greece  363.00 
Hong  Kong  11.06 
India  53.42 
Ireland  0.95 
Israel  4 75 


Italy  2,360 
Malta  0.5425 
Netherlands  2.47 
New  Zealand  2.18 
Norway  9.62 
Portugal  229.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.72 


Singapore  2.11 
Sflum  AWca  5S 
Spain  185.00 
Sweden  10.16 
Switzerland  1.77 
Turkey  99,900 
USA  1.50 
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GWR  radio  throws  out  its  net  to 
New  Zealand  — and  East  Anglia 


Lisa  Buckingham 


GWR,  the  fast  expanding 
radio  group,  which  has 
a stake  in  Classic  FM  as  well 
as  owning  a host  of  regional 
stations,  yesterday  dis- 
closed plans  to  take  over 
East  Anglian  Radio  and  buy 
New  Zealand’s  dominant 
radio  broadcaster  from  the 
government. 

The  company  plans  to  pay 
£24.3  million  for  East  An- 
glian, which  will  put  GWR 
beyond  the  limits  of  the 
broadcasting  rules,  in 
terms  of  audience  share. 

GWR,  which  already 
owns  New  Zealand’s  largest 
private  commercial  radio 
group.  Prospect,  also  plans 
to  pay  np  to  £37.9  million 
for  Radio  New  Zealand.  The 
New  Zealand  government  is 
holding  an  auction  which 
should  be  decided  halfway 
through  next  month.  If 
GWR  wins,  ft  intends  to 
keep  75  per  cent  ofRNZ, 
placing  the  rest  of  the 
shares  with  institutional  in- 
vestors. 

To  finance  the  acquisi- 
tions, which  follow  a spate 
of  takeovers  by  the  group  in 
the  domestic  market,  GWR 


is  planning  a rights  issue  of 
shares  to  raise  up  to  £36  mil- 
lion. The  company,  partly 
owned  by  Harmsworth 
Media — an  offshoot  of  the 
Daily  Mail  newspaper 
group,  already  has  the 
agreement  of  a majority  of 
shareholders  in  East  An- 
glian Radio  for  the  take- 
over. That  is  helped  by  the 
fact  that  Harmsworth  is 
also  a shareholder  In  East 
Anglian. 

GWR  Dices  the  prospect  of 
having  to  expand  overseas 
because  Its  growth  in  the 
UK  is  limited  by  the  broad- 
cast regulations. 

It  already  has  3.6  million 
listeners  in  the  UK  in  addi- 
tion to  its  reach  through  a 
17  per  cent  share  of  Classic 
FM  and  a stake  in  London 
News  Radio. 

Although  the  acquisition 
of  East  Anglia  will  leave 
GWR  with  33  local  radio  li- 
cences — two  fewer  than  the 
maximum  — it  will  give  the 
company  more  than  the  15 
percent  maximum  audi- 
ence reach.  GWR  said  yes- 
terday that  it  had  given  an 
undertaking  to  the  Radio 
Authority  to  reduce  its  in- 
terests to  meet  the  audi- 
ence-points ceiling. 


Saturday  Notebook 

SFOhais  strength 
of  its  conviction 


Alex  B rummer 


IT  MAY  have  been  a long 
Htwa  coming  for  the  much- 
maligned  Serious  Fraud 
Office,  but  it  has  finally  ob- 
tained a clear-cut  jury  convic- 
tion — against  Elizabeth 
Forsyth,  former  personal  as- 
sistant to  the  Polly  Feck 
financier  Asil  Nadir. 

This  conviction,  coming  so 
soon  after  the  opprobrium 
heaped  on  the  SFO  after  the 
acquittal  of  the  Maxwell 
brothers,  is  certain  to  Im- 
prove the  morale  of  a prosecut- 
ing agency  which  has  fumbled 
several  high-profile  cases. 

There  may  be  lessons  for 
future  prosecutions  from  the 
Forsyth  conviction.  In  this 
case  the  SFO  restricted  itself 
to  two  charges,  they  were  pre- 
sented in  expedited  fashion  by 
the  prosecution  and  they  were 
easy  to  understand. 

The  charges  against  For- 
syth essentially  related  to  the 
handling  and  processing  of 
funds  stolen  by  her  boss,  Mr 
Nadir.  In  that  this  was 
broadly  the  equivalent  of  dis- 
posing of  stolen  television 
sets,  it  was  the  kind  of  crime 
juries  understand. 

The  effected  the  conviction 
will  not  just  be  a custodial  sen- 
tence for  Forsyth,  who  was  de- 
nied bail.  It  shows  that  Mr 
Nadir  did  loot  the  balance 
sheet  of  his  £1.3  billion  pub- 
licly quoted  vehicle,  Polly 
Peck,  to  feed  his  network  of 
private  companies  and  per- 
sonal bank  accounts. 

Had  Forsyth  been  acquit- 
ted, Mr  Nadir  could  presum- 
ably have  returned  safely 
from  his  refuge  in  northern 
Cyprus  to  face  trial,  protest- 
ing along  the  way  that  he  was 
a victim  of  a malicious  politi- 
cal system. 

As  matters  stand.  Mr  Nadir 
has  in  effect  been  found  guilty 
in  his  absence;  his  claims  of 
persecution  transmitted 
through  political  friends  like 
Michael  Mates  have  been  dis- 
sipated and  he  will  have  to 
remain  In  permanent  exile — ' 
a financial  Ronald  Biggs — 
unless  he  is  willing  toface  a 
prison  sentence. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest 
that  the  SFO  has  been  beyond 
reproach  in  its  handling  of  the 
Polly  Peck  affair.  It  has  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  some 
mistakes,  including  the  mis- 
handling of  defence  materiaL 
There  is  also  a risk  that  the 
SFO  is  developing  skills  in 
prosecuting  lesser  figures  but 
is  missing  the  targets  or  going 
for  the  wrong  ones  when  it 
pursues  the  bigger  fish. 

Mr  Nadir  remains  free;  Rob- 
ert Maxwell  settled  with  his 
maker,  leaving  his  sons  to 
face  justice,  and  in  the  Brent 
Walker  case  George  Walker 
walked  away,  while  his  fi- 
nance director,  Wilfred  Aqui- 
lina,  was  convicted. 


St  Michael  way 

IN  A world  of  globalised  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  it  is 
remarkable  that  Britain's 
most  impressive  retailer. 
Marks  & Spencer,  is  still  able 
to  source  some  78  per  cent  of 
its  products  (worth 
£5.3  billion  in  the  past  finan- 
cial year)  in  the  UK. 

While  M&S's  competitors 
on  Britain’s  high  streets  suck 
in  some  £11.1  billion  of  cloth- 
ing imports  each  year,  M&S's 
impact  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  negligible  because 


around  half  of  the  goods it  ■ 

does  source  from  abroad  are 
re-exported. 

Given  these  numbers,  it  is 
ironic  that  a company  which 

takes  so  much  care  m manu- 

facturipg  as  much  as  possible 

in  the  UK  — because  it  be- 
lieves that  is  the  best  way  of 
ensuring  the  highest  quality 
of  merchandise — should  have 
found  itself  criticised,  over 
working  practices  in  an  over- 
seas plant  and  mislabelling, 
both  charges  which  M&S  is 
contesting  vigorously  in  the 
law  courts. 

M&S  has  studiously . 
sourced  in  the  UK  precisely 
because  it  is  more  difficult  to 
keep  tabs  on  suppliers  gener- 
ating clothing  overseas.  It 
recently  rejected  the  sugges- 
tion of  low-cost  production  In 
Vietnam  for  precisely  this 
reason. 

So  that  consumers  know  ex- 
actly what  they  are  buy  tog,  it 
also  operates  a stringent  certi- 
fication system  under  which 
suppliers  sourcing  overseas 
are  obliged  to  provide  docu- 
mentation showing  that  fac- 
tories are  np  to  scratch  and 
giving  the  exact  quantities  of 
goods  produced  abroad,  before 
M&S  will  release  the  St 
Michael  labels  with  their 
source  of  origin  on  them . 

A great  deal  of  this  depends 
upon  the  trust  between  M&S 
and  supplier,  although  the 
company  does  inspect  over- 
seas factories. 

Even  though  these  are 
among  the  tightest  regula- 
tions in  the  UK,  the  company 
is  in  the  process  of  tightening 
them  even  further.  It  has  or- 
dered at  the  highest  level  that 
in  future  M&S  will  not  take 
goods  from  a factory  which  is 
producing  for  several 
retailers. 

Any  supplier  using  over- 
seas plant  must  devote  that 
factory  exclusively  to  the  St 
Michael  brand.  Similarly,  it  is 
insisting  that  employees  in 
the  factories  enjoy  compara- 
ble facilities  to  those  in  UK 

plantytanrl  arp  r»  minimum  nf 

15  years  old,  several  years 
above  the  school  leaving  age 
in  many  developing 
countries. 

If  such  standards  were  de- 
manded by  other  retailers 
worldwide,  workers  in  devel- 
oping countries  and  consum- 
ers in  the  First  World  would 
be  better  served. 


Clarke  scare 

FOCUSING  on  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  * 
the  BSE  scare  may  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  best  of  taste, 
but  it  has  no  doubt  sent  gov- 
ernment economists  scram- 
bling for  their  spread-sheets. 

If  the  scare  can  be  kept 
under  control,  the  effects  will 
be  relatively  small,  with  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  RPL  es- 
timated by  HSBC  Markets  at 
0.2  per  cent  over  the  short 
term,  and  a limited  worsening 
of  the  trade  balance  of.  say. 
£1-25  billion.  However,  the 
nightmare  scenario  of  having 
to  slaughter  a large  part  of  the 
herd  could  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment’s economic  strategy. 

Milk  rationing  would  add  as 
much  as  1.5  percentage  points 
to  inflation.  The  trade  deficit 
might  rise  by  £6  billion  and 
GDP  ratchet  down  by  as  much 
as  one  point  in  a full  year.  The 
impact  on  the  PSBR  would  be 
disastrous:  HSBC  reckons  that 
simple  replacement  costs  to 
formers  would  be  £8  billion- 
£12  billion.  As  compensation 
is  passed  down  the  line  to  abat- 
toirs, wholesalers  and  proces- 
sors, the  costs  may  rise  even 
further,  despite  some  offsets 
from  the  EU. 

For  Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke,  who  is  currently  en- 
joying a trade  mission  respite 
in  southern  Africa,  this  would 
be  nothing  short  of  disastrous. 


Accountant  fiddled  firm  of 
£500,000  to  fund  lavish  life 


FINANCIAL  controller, 
#%who  set  himself  up  as  “foe 
man  about  town”  in  an  elabo- 
rate fraud,  was  jailed  yester- 
day for  18  months. 

Bradley  Vidgeon,  a char- 
tered accountant,  squandered 
thousands  of  pounds  of  his 
employer’s  money  on  a string 
of  women  and  on  the  lavish 
entertainment  of  his 
colleagues. 

Vidgeon,  aged  42,  boasted  of 

a house  in  France  and  a boom- 
ing horticultural  business, 
and  always  picked  up  the  bill 
on  a night  out 

But  Knightsbridge  Crown 
Court  was  told,  the  chief  finan- 
cial controller  at  Alexander 
Stenhouse  Europe  Ltd  was  an 

ordinary  man  living  in  a mod- 


erately comfortable  home  in 
south  London.  He  turned  to 
dishonesty  to  fund  a lavish 
lifestyle  and  impress  and 
please  his  workmate*: 

Vidgeon,  married  with  two 
children,  of  The  Crossway, 
Mottmgham,  admitted  seven 
specimen  counts  of  false  ac- 
counting between  January 
1991  and  June  1993. 

Passing  sentence,  Judge 
Timothy  Pontius  said  the  case 
was  a tragedy  for  someone  of 
Vidgeon's  background,  quali- 
fications and  talents. 

“You  were  drawing  a large 
salary  and  enjoying  a lifestyle 
of  considerable  comfort,  un- 
fortunately that  led  you  to  a 

degree  of  indulgence.  As  a 

result,  you  managed  to  get 
your  hands  on  and  spend 
more  than  £500,000  from  your 
employers  over  three  years." 


Guardian  Live  Wire  debate 


John  Monks,  the  TUC  general  secretary,  is  our  guest  f( 
second  Guardian  Live  Wire  debate  on  the  Internet  tom 
row  from  7pm  to  8pm. 

Advance  questions  can  abe  sent  to: 

john,monks@guardian.co.uk. 

Log  on  to  the  debate  at 
http;//www.g  uardian.co.uk/livewire 
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Chemicals  sector 
puts  Kohl  alliance 
for  jobs  to  test 


Chancellor's  home  ground  is  laboratory  for 
tripartite  attack  on  Germany’s  increasing 
unemployment.  MARK  MILNER  reports 


IT  WAS  the  Rhineland  Pa- 
latinate that  provided  the 
springboard  for  Helmut 
Kohl’s  rise  to  the  Chancel- 
Ion,-  in  Bonn.  He  still  lives  in 
Ludwigshafen,  the  state’s  in- 
dustrial heart.  It  Is  appropri- 
ate. then,  that  events  in  city 
and  state  may  play  a key  role 
in  a project  close  to  his  heart 
— and  his  political  future. 

Mr  Kohl  has  thrown  his  con- 
siderable weight  behind  hopes 
that  a tripartite  "alliance  for 
jobs"  of  government,  unions 
and  employers  might  just 
come1  up  with  ways  of  tackling 
the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment In  January,  the  three 
groups  agreed  to  try  to  halve 
the  number  of  unemployed  — 
now  in  excess  of  four  million 
— by  the  year  2000. 

The  idea  of  a trad  e-off  be- 
tween job  creation  and  wage 
restraint  came,  originally. 
£TOm  IG  Metall.  the  dominant 
trade  union  in  the  engineer- 
ing sector  — where  Unas  al- 
ready run  into  trouble.  This 
week  a key  employers’  leader 
described  it  as  "dead"  in  the 
format  put  forward  by  the 
union.  But  then  the  union  for- 
mat envisages  a switch  from 
overtime  working  to  job  cre- 
ation. while  the  engineering 
employers’  organisation,  in 
the  shape  of  Wemer 
Stumpfe.  its  president-elect,  is 
looking  for  a 20  per  cent  cut  in 
employment  casts  to  boast 
German  competitiveness. 

Public  posturing  aside,  it 
will  be  some  time  before 
IG  Metall  andGesamtmetall. 
for  the  employers,  sit  down 
across  the  negotiating  table 
for  the  industry's next  wage 
round. 

In  the  chemicals  industry, 


however,  wage  negotiations 
are  already  under  way.  For  ne- 
gotiating purposes,  the  west 
German  chemical  industry  is 
divided  into  10  regions, 
roughly  but  not  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  Lander 
(states)  structure;  but  to  avoid 
duplication,  a settlement 
hammered  out  in  one  region  is 
applied  to  alL  This  year  the 
negotiating  "test  bed”  will  be 
the  Rhineland  Palatinate,  and 
the  area's  biggest  chemicals 
industry  employer  is  BASF, 
located  In  the  middle  of 
Ludwigshaven. 

Burkhard  Jahn,  a senior 
official  at  the  chemicals  em- 
ployers' group,  Bundesarbeit- 
geberverband  Chemie, 
reckons  the  industry  could 
play  an  important  role  in 
efforts  to  put  together  a 
national  "alliance  for  jobs” 
pact  If  the  chemicals  industry 
can  reach  a deal  “It  would 
send  a very  strong  signal  to 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  It 
would  be  a sign  that  the  part- 
ners in  the  labour  market 
have  realised  the  problems  we 
are  facing  and  are  able  to  deal 
with  them.” 

There  are  hurdles  along  the 
way,  however.  As  Mr  Jahn 
points  out  the  pragmatic 
relationship  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  industry’s  key 
trade  union.  IG  Chemie,  has 
resulted  in  more  flexible 
working  practices  than  many 
other  industries  enjoy. 

Agreed  weekly  working  hours 
can  be  averaged  over  longer 
periods,  allowing  firms  to 
match  workers'  hours  to  de- 
mand; companies  in  trouble 
can  cancel  the  annual  bonus, 
which  can  pare  around  8 per 
cent  from  pay  bills.  The  indus- 


try's long-term  unemployed 
can  be  brought  back  Into  jobs 
at  90  per  cent  of  normal  wage 
levels. 

So  other  Industries  would 
have  some  way  to  go  just  to  get 
to  where  the  chemicals  indus- 
try is  now.  Nor  is  it  dear  what 
the  two  sides  in  the  industry 
have  to  offer  each  other;  in 
terms  of  Auther  flexibility, 
wage  restraint  or  new  jobs.  Mr 
Jahn,  for  example,  is  not  pre- 
pared to  be  drawn  on  the  bind 
of  new  money  the  employers 
might  be  prepared  to  offer.  No 
surprise  there.  Few  organisa- 
tions choose  to  negotiate  in 
public.  Nor  is  he  specific  in 
terms  of  a job-creation  pack- 
age. Assurances  of  goodwill, 
rather  than  specific  numbers, 
seem  likely  to  be  the  first 
response. 


THE  employers’  side 
has  its  problems,  too. 
The  big  groups,  like 
BASF,  Bayer  and 
Hoechst,  are  rolling  out  hand- 
some profits  and,  despite  com- 
plaints about  the  strength  of 
the  mark  and  worries  about 
competitiveness,  look  likely 
to  do  fairly  well  again  this 
year.  But  the  vast  bulk  of  Ger- 
many’s chemicals  companies 
— more  than  1,600  of  Bundes- 
arbeitgeberverband  Chemie’s 
l ,700-strong  membership — 
are  small  to  medium-size 
enterprises.  They  are  not  en- 
joying the  near-boom  condi- 
tions of  the  big  three.  The  em- 
ployers' organisation  Is  all  too 
aware  that  if  It  gives  away  too 
much  at  the  bargaining  table, 
it  may  fece  a backlash  from 
many  of  its  members. 

Still,  given  the  nature  of 
relations  between  the  two 
sides.  Chancellor  Kohl  will 
probably  be  spared  the  short 
trip  down  the  road  from  home 
to  bang  heads  together. 
Whether  the  same  can  be  said 
of  other  industries  remains  to 
be  seen. 


Big  Mac  pays  out  £83m 
for  foothold  in  pizza  land 


John  Glover  In  Milan 


American  Fast-food 

firm  McDonald's  is 
continuing  its  cam- 
paign to  ensure  that  no  one, 
anywhere,  who  fancies  a 
Big  Mac  need  ever  go  with- 
out . After  heading  aloft 
with  the  MacPlane,  an  air- 
craft painted  in  company 
colours  and  with  waitresses 
instead  of  stewardesses, 
McDonald's  has  finally 
burst  into  pizza  land. 

Under  a letter  of  under- 
standing signed  this  week, 
McDonald's  will  buy.  the  80 
restaurants  belonging  to 
Burghy . Italy's  only 
national  burger  chain.  The 
price  of  the  operation  is 


understood  to  be  in  the 
region  of 200  billion  lire 
(£83  million) —about  the 
same  figure  as  Burghy's 
annual  sales. 

McDonald's,  which 
boasts  it  opens  three  restau- 
rants a day  worldwide,  has 
never  really  got  its  teeth 
into  the  Italian  market. 
Since  its  arrival  in  the 
country  in  1986  it  has  suc- 
ceeded In  opening  only  38 
outlets,  with  1995  sales  of 
107  billion  lire.  About  half 
of  those  have  opened  in  the 
past  18  months,  following 
the  arrival  of  new  manage- 
ment and  a strategic  link-up 
with  the  Agip  chain  of  fill- 
ing stations.  This  made  its 
purchase  of  the  Burghy 
chain  a strategic  necessity 


and  helps  account  for  the 
generous  price  paid. 

The  difficulties  McDon- 
ald’s has  encountered 
makes  it  one  of  the  more 
illustrious  victims  of  Italy's 
famed  buracracy.  capable 
of  halting  in  Its  tracks  even 
an  agressive  £12  billion  a 
year  multinational  by  deny- 
ing it  the  necessary  licences 
to  open.  Burghy , with  its 
local  contacts,  had  more 
luck  with  the  bureaucrats. 

The  seller  is  a company 
belonging  to  Luigi  Cremon- 
ini,  one  of  Europe’s  largest 
meat  packagers.  Cremonini 
will  continue  to  supply  the 
meatfor  Italy’s  Macs  for  the 
next  five  years  and  will  be 
granted  a shot  at  supply 
contracts  abroad. 


EUROPEAN  BUSINESS  23 


Concealed  riches  . . . The  giant  Troll  platform  at  Stavanger  is  a potent  symbol  of  Norway's  economic  prosperity 

Why  Maastricht  super  model  said  No 


SARAH  RYLE  in  Oslo  examines  an  economy  which  has 
thrived  since  its  people  rejected  membership  off  the  EU 


Descending  on  the 
Norwegian-owned 
Gullfaks  Alpha  North 
Sea  oil  rig  in  a helicop- 
ter, you  get  a bird’s-eye  view 
of  a key  reason  behind  Nor- 
way's rejection  of  European 
Union  membership. 

Up  on  the  drilling  deck,  the 
combination  of  power  and  the 
sheer  size  of  the  structure,  in 
height  second  only  to  the  Troll 
platform,  which  is  visible  on  a 
clear  day,  add  to  the  notion 
that  Norway  has  no  need  of 
protectors. 

After  Saudi  Arabia,  Norway 
is  the  second  biggest  exporter 
of  oil  in  the  world,  putting  out 
three  million  barrels  a day. 
Then  there  are  sizeable  gas 
exports  to  consider. 

Little  wonder  that  in  No- 
vember 1994  Norway,  unlike 
similar -sized  nations,  felt  con- 
fident enough  to  reject  EU 
membership,  by  a vote  of 
52  percent  to 48  per  cent 
Senior  ministers  in  the  gov-  | 
eminent— the  same  one  that  i 
lost  a unified  "Yes”  campaign 
— claim  there  are  other  , 

reasons  behind  the  “No"  vie-  | 
tory. 

There  was  a powerful  lobby 
of  fishermen  and  fanners  who 
feared  for  their  resources  and 
their  subsidies  (much  more 
generous  than  under  the  Com- 
mon Agricultural  Policy).  And 
a general  dislike  of  centralisa- 
tion probably  did  not  help. 


But,  imiikft  in  Sweden  and 
Finland.  Norway's  economy 
was  basically  in  good  shape. 

The  statistics  suggest  that 
Norway  has  not  suffered  at  all 
from  her  isolation  in  Western 
Europe.  Norway  is,  in  fact  the 
only  country  other  than  Lux- 
embourg that  has  already 
achieved  all  the  Maastricht 
criteria  for  monetary  union. 
General  government  net  bor- 
rowing this  year  is  expected  to 


materialise.  Unemployment 
(considered  to  be  “politically 
unacceptable”  at  6 per  cent) 
has  fallen  to  4.5  per  cent  and  is 
expected  to  fell  in  the  near 
future  to  4 percent,  though 
that  is  still  regarded  as  too 
high. 

Trade  abroad  did  not  suffer 
following  the  1994  vote.  The 
Norwegian  finance  ministry 
forecast  a balance  of  payments 
surplus  for  1996  of  48.3  billion 


cess  and  economic  stability 
has  been  won  because  Norway 
has  sought  actively  to  remain 
as  close  to  the  EU  as  possible. 

Finance  minister  Sigbjom 
Johnsan,  who  plays  in  a heavy 
rock  band  for  fun,  said  that 
the  krone  had  to  be  guarded 
from  damaging  speculation. 

Mr  Johnsen,  whose  govern- 
ment colleagues  were  unani- 
mously behind  a “Yes"  vote, 
said:  "We  held  our  beads  very 
low  for  two  hours  after  the 
referendum  result  Then  we 
said,  well,  this  is  how  It  must 
be.  We  must  work  even  harder 
to  be  the  best  Europeans."  But 


Norway  is  the  only  country  other  than  Luxembourg  that 
has  already  achieved  all  the  criteria  for  monetary  union 


be  1.9  per  cent  of  GDP,  against 
an  upper  stipulation  in  Maas- 
tricht of  3 per  cent  Govern- 
ment gross  debt  has  been  hov- 
ering around  the  48  per  cent 
mark  since  1994 — well  below 
the  60  per  cent  ceiling  de- 
manded for  monetary  union. 

Inflation  of  2 per  cent  was 
forecast  in  the  1996  budget  but 
the  finance  minister  has  since 
predicted  1.5  per  cent  for  this 
year,  within  the  range  permit- 
ted by  Maastricht. 

Since  the  “No"  vote, 
national  output  has  increased 
by  between  3.9  per  cent  and 


krone  (£4.9  billion),  a rise  of 
about  4.1  per  cent  on  the  1995 
surplus. 

Europe  remained  a profit- 


business  is  not  entirely  won 
over.  Kvaemer  is  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  Norwegian  efforts  to 
invest  within  the  EU.  But  its 


able  market  for  Norwegian  en-  chief  spokesman,  Trond  An- 
ergy,  pulp  and  paper  and  fish-  dresen,  said:  "The-EU  is  not 


tog.  EU  members  take  80  per 
cent  of  Norway’s  exports  and 
export  volumes  have  risen  by 
30  per  cent  since  1991.  While 
Norway  has  opened  up  new 
markets  in  Russia  and  the  Ear 
East,  Europe  is  expected  to 
continue  to  be  the  country's 
main  trading  target. 

Foreign  investment  has 
grown  since  the  vote.  Foreign 


5.7  per  cent  annually.  Between  ers  now  hold  a third  of  the 


1992  and  1995  it  rose  by 8.3  per 
cent 

Predictions  that  unemploy- 
ment would  rise  have  failed  to 


shares  on  the  Oslo  stock  mar- 
ket, reflecting  the  stability  of 
the  currency. 

But  much  of  the  trading  suc- 


that important  to  us.  We  want 
a base  in  the  UK  because  we 
think  it  will  help  us  win  con- 
tracts in  the  US  and  the  Far 
East  as  well  as  help  us  get 
capital  for  construction  and 
engineering  projects." 

Economics  experts  at  the 
Norwegian  School  of  Econom- 
ics and  Business  Administra- 
tion say  many  businesses  are 
looking  to  gain  footholds 
within  the  EU,  not  to  gain 
quasi  membership  rights  but 
because  that  is  where  the  mar- 
ket is.  They  regard  Norway  as 


such  an  unusual  economy  in 
Western  Europe  that  the  rules 
of  Maastricht  might  not  be 
best  applied  there. 

Professor  Jan  Haaland  said: 
“Norway  needs  to  set  its  own 
monetary  policy.  It  would  not 
benefit  from  one  set  by  some- 
body elsewhere. 

“But  we  perhaps  could  do 
with  Britain  or  Denmark  not 
meeting  the  criteria,  for  if 
monetary  union  goes  ahead, 
that  could  be  very  badfor  the 
krone." 

The  professor  said  Norway 
would  never  really  need  a 
broad  manufactur  ing  base, 
despite  political  aims  to  ex- 
pand It  “We  do  not  really 
need  the  sort  of  foreign  invest- 
ment, or  domestic  invest- 
ment. which  creates  local- 
jobs,"  he  said. 

Instead,  Norway  will  rely  . 
on  hi-tech  expertise  and  its 
other  traditional  industries — 
shipping  and  fishing — which 
are  both  performing  succes- 
folly. 

Until  the  next  wave  of  en- 
largement the  European 
question  is  now  considered  on 
all  sides  to  be  a non-starter. 
The  only  problems  are  with 
pol  itical  representation  in 
Europe,  to  achieve  which, 
through  the  back  door,  minis- 
ters have  worked  hard 
through  their  Nordic  neigh- 
bours. 

Not  even  the  projected  de- 
cline of  oil  revenue  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  millen- 
nium disheartens  the  Norwe- 
gians or  provokes  second 
thoughts. 


alt-  - : 
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Maritime  history  ‘is  net 
loser  from  fish  quotas’ 


Campaigners  urge  Britannia  to  waive  the 
rules  by  ending  ‘legalised  vandalism'  of  old 
trawlers.  MARTYN  HALSALL  reports 


BRITISH  fishing  boat  en- 
thusiasts are  trawling 
Europe  to  stop  the  de- 
struction of  historic  craft 
They  are  hoping  to  influence 
government  policy  and  plug 
EU  loopholes  before  a further 
round  of  “legalised  vandal- 
ism” is  sanctioned  from  1997. 

Some  458  UK  boats  were  de- 
commissioned and  only  nine 
rescued  for  other  use  between 
1993  and  1995,  says  the  40+ 
Fishing  Boat  Association,  a 
coalition  of  individual  owners 
and  organisations  committed 
to  preserving  vessels  more 
than  40  years  old. 

Another  150  boats  are  feeing 
destruction  this  year,  at  a cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  £12  million. 
Only  99  boats  built  before  1950 
remain  and.  the  association 
says,  they  are  increasingly 
under  threat  as  the  Govern- 
ment tries  to  reduce  fiirther 
the  UK’s  catching  limits  in 
line  with  European  quotas. 


When  boats  and  licences  are 
decommissioned,  owners 
receive  compensation  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  their  vessels. 
The  association  says  grants 
often  far  exceed  the  value  of 
vessels,  enabling  owners  to 
buy  new  boats  capable  of 
heavier  catches  which  flout 
European  conservation 
policies. 

Some  increased  catches 
come  ashore  as  “black”  (above 
quota)  fish,  making  up  to 
40  per  cent  of  total  landings. 

“They  may  go  to  a port 
where  there  is  not  a fisheries 
officer  and  land  it  there,”  says 
the  association  *s  co-founder, 
Michael  Craiae,  of  Onchan, 
Isle  of  Man. 

"We  have  beard  of  a case  of 
a fisherman  being  In  tears  as 
he's  watched  his  boat  broken 
up,”  says  Mike  Smylie,  a boat 
designer  of  Dwyran,  Angle- 
sey. "I  call  it  legalised  vandal- 
ism; it's  Just  a crazy  policy . . . 


All  our  fishing  heritage  is 
being  burned  on  the  beaches.  ” 

More  than  1,000  boats  are 
believed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  past  15  years. 

The  association  is  briefing 
MPs  and  examining  other 
I countries'  practice  in  its  cam- 
paign for  licence-only  decom- 
missioning and  more  flexibili- 
ty over  alternative  uses. 

It  says;  “Most  other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  not  operat- 
ing a blanket  policy  of  the 
scrapping  of  boats ...  We  see 
no  commonsense  reason  for 
this  government  to  operate  the 
present  system.' ' 

The  association  says  there 
is  a ready  market  for  the  boats 
In  the  UK  as  non-fishing  ves- 
sels or  for  sale  to  non-EU 
countries.  Shipbuilders  were 
also  affected  as  construction 
and  repair  declined. 

The  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries  and  Food  says; 
“We  do  try  to  create  flexibility 
in  this  and  there  have  been 
examples  of  boats  used  for 
other  purposes.”  It  added  that 
Britain  needed  to  reduce 
catches  to  conserve  stocks, 
some  of  which  were  at  record 
low  levels. 


Expanding  Emap 
falls  foul  of  new 
staff  in  France 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 

EMPIRES  like  Hachette 
and  Bertelsmann  are 
looking  to  their  laurels 
as  an  unglamorous  British 
regional  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine group  inches  its  way 
Into  the  upper  echelons  of 
French  publishing. 

But  Emap,  which  with  its 
purchase  of  a leading  enter- 
tainment weekly  will  next 
week  consolidate  its  position 
as  France's  third  biggest  mag- 
azine publisher,  has  sailed 
into  an  industrial  dispute. 

Staff  at  the  two  million-cir- 
culation  Tries  tar  listings  mag- 
azine and  the  500,000-circula- 
tion Top  S ante  are  unhappy  at 
the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  sold  by  CLT  (Com- 
pagnie  Lux  em  bo  urgeoise  de 
Triediffusion). 

CLT  put  tiie  magazines  up 
for  sale  last  autumn  to  ra  ise 
money  for  its  venture  into  dig- 
ital television. 

After  a bidding  battle 
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aga  tost  Prisma,  the  French 
arm  of  the  German  Bertels- 
mann group,  Emap  is  next  Fri- 
day expected  to  hand  over  . 
FY1.4  million  (£180,000)  for  Te- 
lestar and  Top  Sante. 

But  Nelly  Zeitlln,  spokes- 
woman for  the  journalists* 
union  at  the  magazines,  said 
the  110  staff  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently consulted  about  the 
sale.  They  have  threatened  to 
take  strike  action  on  Monday, 
unless  Emap  reveals  more  of 
its  plans  for  the  magazines 
and  offers  job  guarantees. 

She  said:  “We  learnt  of  the 
sale  and.  later,  of  Emap' s suc- 
cessful bid  through  the  news- 
papers. CLT  never  informed 
the  staff  or  even  the  workers’ 
council.  Emap  already  owns 
Triepoche,  which  is  Telestar's 
nearest  competitor,  so  we  are 
obviously  concerned  about 
Emap's  plans  for  us." 

Workers'  councils  exist  to 
every  French  company  and, 
while  they  have  no  power  of 
veto  and  are  sworn  to  confi- 
dentiality, are  key  a element 
in  French  industrial  relations. 

A spokesman  for  Emap  said: 
“We  are  not  to  the  building  yet 
— we  are  not  the  owners — 
but  we  have,  out  of  courtesy, 
had  some  contact  with  the 
staff-  We  are  not  in  any  posi- 
tion to  reveal  plans  for  file 
magazines  until  we  own 
them.'’  Managers  and  staff 
were  due  to  meet  yesterday  in 
an  attempt  to  avert  Monday's 
strike. 

Emap,  which  in  Britain 
owns  the  successful  Q and  Em- 
pire magazines,  began  mak- 
ing inroads  into  the  French 
market  in  1989 when  it  bought 
shares  to  several  ailing  titles, 
and  added  ten  from  Hersant 
102994. 


Demolition  gypsy  sets 
out  to  build  empire 


Tim  Smart  in  Budapest 

Dressed  to  a ftui- 
iength  black  leather 
coat.  Gyula  Sarkozi 
cuts  an  incongruous  figure  as 
he  walks  around  the  muddy 
construction  site  to  north  Bu- 
dapest His  coat  covers  a squat 
figure  — “barrel-shaped”  is 
his  description — topped  off 
with  short-cropped  hair  above 
his  swarthy,  pudgy  face. 

He  checks  on  the  progress  of 
one  of  his  employees  compact- 
tog  the  foundations  of  a new 
office  complex. 

Three  months  earlier  Gyula 
was  wearing  overalls  and 
gently  chipping  away  at  the 
base  of  a 30-metre  chimney  on 
the  same  site.  He  and  his 
father,  Gyula  senior,  watched 


for  any  sight  of  the  impending 
collapse.  One  more  top  and  the 
chimney  toppled.  Gyula  and 
father  were  obscured  by  dust 
as  the  plummeting  brickwork 
brought  down  the  shell  of  a 
neighbouring  building,  pre- 
cisely as  planned. 

At  just  24,  Gyula  has  over- 
, come  both  his  background  as  a 
gypsy  and  Hungary's  harsh 
recession  to  become  a winner 
during  the  transition  from  j 
communism  to  capitalism. 

Unemployment  among 
Hungary’s  gypsies  Is  roughly 
48  percent  Gyula1  s race, 
which  constitutes  about  one  to 
15  of  the  country’s  population, 
accounts  for  roughly  60  per 
cent  of  those  to  prison.  Gyula, 
though,  was  schooled  to  the 
art  of  demolition  from  the  age 
of  14  by  h is  father,  a gypsy 


leader  and  strict  disciplinar- 
ian. 

Bedecked  with  watch, 
chains  and  rings  all  made  of 
gold,  Gyula  goes  nowhere 
without  his  mobile  phone.  “I 
am  always  looking  for  busi- 
ness," he  says. 

His  company,  named  Kiss 
fldiko  Enterprises  after  his 
wife,  turned  over  100  million 
forints  (£500,000)  last  year,  he 
says.  His  car,  a 500  series  Mer- 
cedes, is  worth  about  £150,000. 
“I  don't  like  paying  tax,"  he 
grins. 

This  year  Gyula  is  pushing 
for  more  work  abroad.  He  al- 
ready has  experience  to  Ger- 
many. hauling  down  a 60- 
metre  chimney  near 
Frankfurt.  In  April  he  hopes  to 
win  a contract  to  demolish  a 
factory  to  KasseL 
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crisis  for 


tobacco 


Fraud  allegations,  lawsuits, _ 
whistleblowers . . - but  is  this 
the  last  round-up  for  Marlboro 
Man?  MARTIN  WALKER 
reports  from  Washington 


share  prices 
| collapsing,  their 
I corporate  chief- 
I tains  faced  with 
il  prison  terms,  the 
I lawyers  circling 

like  sharks.  It  looks  like  dog- 
end  days  for  the  tobacco 
companies. 

Civil  lawsuits,  brought  by 
lung  cancer  patients  and  their 
heirs,  and  now  by  five  Ameri- 
can states  hoping  to  recover 
their  public  health  costs, 
threaten  to  plunder  their  cor- 
porate treasuries. 

The  Clinton  administration 
Is  pushing  a new  law  to  pre- 
vent teenage  smoking  that 
would  impose  a SI  million 
(£660,000)  fine  on  a retailer 
selling  cigarettes  to  people 
under  the  age  of  21. 

More  bad  news  hit  Philip 
Morris  this  week  after  the  US 
government  said  it  had  sworn 
evidence  from  three  of  the 
firm's  senior  research  staff 
that  could  put  their  former 
bosses  behind  bars. 


Philip  Morris  yesterday 
took  out  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  leading  newspapers 
to  complain  about  the  phrase 
“nicotine  manipulation". 

It  said:  “We  work  hard  to 
ensure  the  consistency  and 
quality  of  our  products — and 
quality  control,  no  matter 
what  the  product  or  service, 
does  not  constitute  ‘manipula- 
tion'. Attention  to  quality 
results  in  published  specific 
tar'  and  nicotine  ratings  for 
every  brand." 

Two  years  ago,  appearing  be- 
fore a Congressional  commit- 
tee. the  then-president  of 
Philip  Morris,  William  Camp- 
bell, said  on  oath  that  the  com- 
pany “does  not  manipulate  nor 
independently  control  the  level 
of  nicotine  Incur  cigarettes". 

Congressman  Henry  Wax- 
man,  a Democrat  from  Califor- 
nia who  organised  those  com- 
mittee hearings,  called  the 
various  corporate  chairmen 
and  presidents  and  chief  exec- 
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utive  officers,  and  asked 
them,  in  dozens  of  different 
ways.  If  cigarettes  were  harm- 
ful or  addictive,  and  if  the 
levels  of  nicotine  were  delib- 
erately controlled. 

At  the  time,  there  was  some 
conftision  about  Congressman 
Wazman’s  purpose.  Rather 
than  thundering  out  denunci- 
ations that  would  grab  the 
headlines,  he  seemed  rela- 
tively polite  and  low-key. 

The  tobacco  industry 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief; 
doubled  its  political  contribu- 
tions to  Republican  Congres- 
sional candidates  and 
watched  them  win  power  and 
cancel  any  more  pesky  hear- 
ings into  the  tobacco  industry. 

Mr  Waxman  was  replaced 
as  chairman  of  the  commerce 
committee  by  Congressman 
Tom  Bliley,  former  mayor  of 
the  capital  of  the  tobacco- 
growing state  of  Virginia.  The 
Philip  Morris  lobbyist  Jim 
Dyer  was  appointed  staff  di- 
rector for  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

The  tobacco  barons  became 
the  biggest  corporate  sponsor 
of  this  year's  Republican  pres- 
idential convention.  Tobac- 
co’s Big  Five,  Philip  Morris. 

RJ  Reynolds,  Liggett,  Lorillar 
and  BAT’S  Brown  & William- 
son, watched  happily  as  Sena- 
tor Bob  Dole  advanced  upon 
the  Republican  nomination. 
Between  them,  they  have  con- 
tributed $334,250  to  Mr  Dole's 
campaign  coffers. 

Brown  & Williamson  made 
an  interesting  choice  of  law- 
yer in  the  suit  it  filed  against 
Mr  Waxman  and  a whistle- 
blowing former  employee.  It 
hired  Kenneth  Starr,  the  “in- 
dependent counsel"  running 
the  inquiry  into  the 
Whitewater  affair  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

President  Clinton  has  tried 
to  outlaw  the  sale  of  tobacco  to 
minors,  and  has  given  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion unprecedented  authority 
to  try  to  control  tobacco  as  a 
drug.  Even  though  he  enjoys 
the  occasional  cigar.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  taking  the 
tobacco  wars  personally. 

The  strongest  weapons  in 
the  US  Justice  Department's 
armoury  are  the  answers  to 
Mr  Waxman 's  deceptively 
low-key  questions.  The  state- 
ments on  oath  by  the  heads  of 
the  tobacco  industry  are 


Pack  up  your  troubles . . . 
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strands  which  are  being 
woven  into  a criminal  noose. 

A grand  jury  is  sitting  in 
Washington,  deciding 
whether  Philip  Morris’s  Wil- 
liam Campbell  and  his  col- 
leagues lied,  andean  thus  be 
convicted  of  perjury  and  sent 
to  prison.  Four  grand  juries 
elsewhere  in  the  US  are  weigh- 
ing-other criminal  charges 
against  the  establishment  of 
the  tobacco  industry. 

In  Manhattan,  the  jury  is 
investigating  whether  share- 
holders were  told  lies  about 
their  product  not  being  addic- 
tive or  harmful  In  Brooklyn, 
Jurors  are  examining  whether 
the  taxpayers  were  defrauded 
by  claims  that  the  Council  for 
Tobacco  Research  was  a scien- 
tific body  searching  disinter- 
estedly for  truth  and  thus  en- 
titled to  tax-deductible  status. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
is  throwing  the  book  at  the 
tobacco  industry.  There  is  a 
serious  prospect  of  top  execu- 
tives serving  prison  terms  as 
criminals  for  what  has  tradi- 
tionally been  seen  as  routine 
corporate  behaviour.  Con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader 
suggests  this  attempt  to  assign 
responsibility  for  millions  of 
deaths  could  become  “the 
commercial  equivalent  of  the 
Nuremburg  trials". 

The  state  of  Mississippi  has 
announced  a bizarre  judicial 
auction  in  which  lawyers  bid 
for  the  chance  to  sue  the 
tobacco  companies  to  reim- 
burse the  state's  health  costs 
in  treating  smokers.  The  law- 
yers would  have  to  finance 
their  own  Lawsuits,  in  return 
for  20-25  per  cent  of  whatever 
damages  they  recover. 

Then  there  is  the  case 


known  as  the  Mother  of  All 
Torts,  the  biggest  class-action 
suit  in  legal  history.  Filed  in  a 
federal  court  in  New  Orleans 
on  behalf  of  90  million  current 
and  former  smokers,  it  seeks 
damages  for  criminal  negli- 
gence in  marketing  a product 
that  was  known  to  cause  harm 
when  used  as  directed. 

Until  this  month,  the 
Mother  of  All  Torts  was 
widely  seen  as  a legal  curios- 
ity that  would  not  get  far.  The 
prospect  of  being  able  to  cite 
criminal  convictions  of  the 
tobacco  barons  for  fraud  has 
dramatically  shifted  the  legal 
odds  in  all  civil  lawsuits.  Even 
more  intriguingly,  the  tobacco 
industry  is  no  longer  fighting 
as  one  to  defend  Its  Interests. 


Liggett,  smallest  of 
the  Big  Five,  an- 
nounced that  it  would 
seek  a legal  settlement 
with  its  tormentors  and  abide 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration’s new  controls  on 
selling  and  promoting  ciga- 
rettes to  minors. 

"This  is  a major  break- 
through, the  first  time  a 
tobacco  company  has  ac- 
knowledged that  tobacco  can 
be  deadly,  the  first  crack  in 
the  wall  of  denial,"  President 
Clinton  said,  as  he  convened 
an  anti-smoking  rally  at  the 
White  House  this  week. 

It  is  a bit  more  complex  than 
that  Liggett  is  controlled  by 
corporate  takeover  expert 
Bennett  LeBow,  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  a tough  proxy  battle 
to  acquire  RJR-Nabisco.  That 
isRJRas  InRJ  Reynolds, 
second-biggest  tobacco  com- 
pany. Mr  LeBow  is  using  Lig- 
getf  s legal  surrender  to 


weaken  tobacco  stocks  in  gen- 
eral, and  thus  help  his  assault 
on  RJR-Nabisco. 

Tobacco  appears  to  be  on 
the  ropes.  And  yet  Philip  Mor- 
ris, seventh  bluest  company 
in  the  US,  whose  share  price 
slumped  from  $105  to  $80  in 
two  days  this  week,  is  trebling 

its  manufacturing  capacity  in 
North  Carolina. 

Tm  telling  people  to  buy 
Philip  Morris,”  said  Gary 
Black,  a stock  analyst  for  San- 
ford Bernstein.  “We  have  al- 
ways made  money  by  buying 
on  weakness  with  Philip 
Morris." 

The  10-year  sales  decline  in 
the  US  has  stopped,  thanks  to 
the  $5  billion  spent  each  year 
on  marketing  and  promotions, 
11  per  cent  cent  of  the  indus- 
try’s $45  billion  annual  reve- 
nues. One  US  adult  to  four 
still  smokes  and 3,000  children 
a day  take  up  the  habit 

But  the  real  growth,  which 
explains  record-breaking 
sales  and  profits  for  Philip 
Morris,  is  in  foreign  markets. 
Last  year,  it  made  220  billion 
cigarettes  in  the  US  and 
593  billion  overseas.  New  fac- 
tories have  opened  in  the 
Czech  Republic,  Lithuania, 
Russia  and  Kazakhstan,  and  a 
deal  was  signed  last  year  to 
manufacture  Marlbaros  in 
China. 

There  are  300  million  smok- 
ers to  China  and,  despite  spas- 
modic clampdowns  on  ciga- 
rette advertising  the  $8  billion 
raised  by  the  tobacco  tax  rep- 
resents the  largest  single 
source  of  revenue  for  the  Beij- 
ing government  If  the  Mart 
boro  Man  is  riding  Into  an 
American  sunset,  it  is  sunrise 
across  Eurasia. 


The  heat  was 
on  when  one 
man  spoke 
out.  But  now 
there  are  three 


52.  may  be  the  most  in- 
vestigated human  being 
outside  the  espionage  busi- 
ness. The  head  of  research 
for  Brown  & Williamson 
Tobacco  Corporation  from 
1989  to  1993  decided  to  give 
evidence  claiming  that  his 
former  employers  lied 
while  on  oath;  that  has  pro- 
voked ftirious  efforts  to 
attack  his  credibility. 

Teams  of  lawyers  and  pri- 
vate investigators  have 
pored  over  every  aspect  of 
his  life,  from  the  biochemi- 
cal research  that  won  him 
his  doctorate  to  his  employ- 
ment history  at  Union  Car- 
bide and  elsewhere.  His 
credit  ratings,  bank  ac- 
counts and  investments  are 
an  open  book. 

The  highest-ranking 
tobacco  industry  insider  to 
break  ranks,  DrWlgand 
claims  that  he  was  hired  to 
help  devise  a safer  ciga- 
rette, and  decided  to  tell  all 
when  the  company  dropped 
the  plan.  He  went  from  an 
annual  income  of 3300,000 
at  Brown  & Williamson  to 
$30,000  teaching  chemistry 
and  Japanese  to  high  school 
pupils  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky.   

Brown  & Williamson,  a 
subsidiary  of  BAT  Indus- 


tries (British  American 
Tobacco),  managed  tempo- 
rarily to  silence  him  with  a 
confidentiality  agreement, 
which  he  signed  when  he 
left  the  company.  He  claims 
he  signed  because  he  was 
desperate  to  maintain  the 
health  insurance  for  his 
family.  The  company  denies 
using  any  pressure. 

As  the  first  big  whistle- 
blower on  tobacco.  Dr  WI- 
gand  had  TV  crews  camping 
on  his  doorstep,  and  subpoe- 
nas dropping  on  him  like 
confetti  from  state  courts 
around  the  country. 

But  suddenly,  to  his  in- 
tense relief,  he  is  no  longer 
alone.  Three  more  whistle- 
blowers have  su  rfaced, 
after  giving  broadly  similar 
evidence  to  US  federal  pros- 
ecutors that  their  employ- 
ers lied  on  oath  when  they 
claimed  tobacco  was  not  ad- 
dictive, and  that  nicotine 
levels  were  manipulated  to 
give  smokers  “the  same 
pharmacological  satisfac- 
tion" they  received  from 
cigarettes  before  the  filter 
tip  was  invented. 

That  was  the  evidence  of 
Dr  William  Farone,  the  for- 
mer bead  of  applied 
research  at  Philip  Morris. 
Brian  Uydess,  one  ofhis 
senior  scientists,  and  Je- 
rome Rivers,  a shift  man- 
ager ata  Philip  Morris  man- 
ufacturing plant  in 
Virginia,  gave  statements 
detailing  the  way  that  nico- 
tine levels  were  calibrated 
hourly  throughout  the 
manufacturing  process,  and 
the  how  ammonia  was 
added  to  increase  nicotine 
delivery. 
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We’re  not  that  green 


GREENIES  roll  up.  A 
series  of  six  lectures 
is  to  be  held  shortly 
In  the  City  ofLondon  aimed 
at  raising  the  profile  of  en- 
vironmental issues  in  the 
“financial  and  commercial 
heart”  of  Britain.  Well, 
that's  what  it  says  on  the 
promotional  leaflet.  Green 
Futures. 

Now,  let’s  get  one  thing 
straight.  The  idea  of  such 
lectures  Is  not  bad— as  far 
as  it  goes.  But  there  is  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  a 
bandwagon  being  jumped 
on  here. 

The  series  is  being  orga- 
nised by  the  London  Envi- 
ronment Centre,  part  of 
London  Guildhall  Universi- 
ty’s Faculty  of  Human 
Sciences,  and  jointly  spon- 
sored by  those  bastions  of 
the  green  movement,  the  in- 
surance broking  group, 
Sedgwick,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London. 

A line-up  of  star-name  lec- 


turers is  undeniably  im- 
pressive. and  includes  Jon- 
athon Porritt  and  Sir  David 
Bellamy  speaking  on  issues 
relating  the  business  world 
to  ecology. 

Sedgwick,  endorsing  the 
series,  quotes  Michael 
Heseltme.  deputy  prime 
minister,  saying:  "The 
City’s  investment  in  busi- 
ness has  a worldwide  influ- 
ence and  — whether 
directly  or  indirectly — a 
worldwide  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment The  lecture 
series  will  help  City  compa- 
nies to  focus  on  the  long- 
term environmental  chal- 
lenges the  world  faces.” 

Hem  goes  on:  “It  will 
also  pro  vide  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  those  living  In 
the  City  to  hear  the  views  of 
well-known  speakers  on  en- 
vironmental issues,  all  of 
whom  are  committed — as  I 
am — to  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  world  that  we  and 
future  generations  will  live 
in. 


Really?  Just  what  sort  of 
shard- 


impact  on  the  City's 

nosed  financial  comm  unity 
will  be  made  by  six  talks? 
True,  the  City  Is  beginning 
to  wake  op  to  the  existence 
of  the  environmental  lobby. 
Last  year’s  kerfuffle  be- 
tween Shell  and  Green- 
peace over  the  Brent  Spar 
oil  platform  saw  to  that  But 
City  reaction  was  really 
more  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  poor  publicity  on 


profits — and  what  the  de- 
bacle said  for  the  quality  of 
the  company’s 
management. 

The  corporate  gover- 
nance movement  has  also 
failed  to  change  the  way 
companies  deal  with  envi- 
ronmental issues.  A few 
companies  now  have  envi- 
ronmental audits,  but  the 
practice  is  not  widespread. 
Those  that  make  environ- 
mental claims,  such  as  Body 
Shop,  tend  to  be  regarded  as 
sitting  ducks  for  critics 
wanting  to  puncture  a “ho- 
lier than  thou”  bobble. 

A remark  from  Sedg- 
wick's vice-chairman  shows 
—perhaps  unintentionally 
—where  the  real  drive  for 
environmental  change  has 
come  from,  “Increasmgly 
rigorous  legislation,  both  in 
Europe  and  internationally, 
has  led  over  the  past  decade 
to  an  escalation  in  the  pace 
of  development  of  environ- 
mental risk  management  as 
a discipline.  ” 

In  other  words, 
businesses  are  being  forced 
to  get  their  environmental 
act  together  mainly  because 
of  changes  in  the  law  intro- 
duced by  Europe. 

While  it  is  possible  that 
the  lectures  might  help,  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  will 
simply  allow  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  to  assert  that 
it  is  doing  its  bit  to  actively 
promote  environmental 
awareness. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8081 


□□□□□□□□  □□□□ 
□ □ □ m □ a 
□□□□□□□□□ 
n □ □ □ 


Solution  No.  8080 

Across 

1,  13  Microphones)  etc 

(6.7,6) 

8 Remove  hams  or  branches 

(7) 

9 Deep  deft  (5) 

10  Fiasco  (4) 

11  Fancy  that!  (4.4) 

13  See  1 across 

1 a Brigand  (6) 

17  Fearful  (8) 

19  Water  bird  (4) 

21  Gangway  (5) 

22  Pleasure  (7) 

24  Congenial  person  (7,6) 


Down 

1 Seed  (3) 

2 Onion-shaped  (7) 

3 Persia  (4 

4 Patron  of  Scotland  (B) 

5 Remedy  for  nettle  sting  (4,4) 


6 Dodge  (5) 

7 Unintelligent  person  (9) 
■fOGto-gotting  (outside  lane?) 

121  agree!  (4,4) 

15  Widow  inheriting  from  her 
husband  (7) 

16  Tours  and  missiEea  may  tie 

(6) 


1 8 Stonework  er  (5) 

20,10  across  Type  of  sandal 
(4-4) 

23  Small  child  or  drink  (3) 


solutions 
248.  Cate  cost 

■wp  per  min.  cheap  rate.  49o  oar 
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